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OUGH it muſt be confeſſed that the 
Public are in poſſeſſion of a great variety 
of uſeful Collections, calculated to ' furniſh . 
young perſons with exerciſes in reading and 
leaking; yet there ſeems to be wanting a fur-- 
ther ſelection for the particular uſe of Young + 
Ladies. To effect this deſirable object, and 
to enable them, under proper inſtructions, to 
acquire the valuable and pleaſing accompliſh- 
ment of reading with propriety and elegance, 
by having the choice of a ſuitable variety for 
the purpoſe, Mr. CRESwICk, the compiler 
of this Collection, has ſelected a ſeries of Eſ- 
TY”, I þ ſays, 
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„ fays, Narratives, Dialogues, Letters, and other 


compoſitions which approach the neareſt to | 
the language of eaſy: and elegant converſation; 1 
and upon fuch topics. as: may be moſt materi- | 
ally intereſting to the Fair Sex; carefully ex- 
cluding every thought or expreſſion. which 
may, in the ſmalleſt degree, be injurious to the 


_ purity of their morals; together with an ele- 


gant and conſiderable variety of Poetical | 
Compoſitions. The whole with a view to 
aſſiſt them in varying their mode of reading 
and ſpeaking; and to furniſh their minds with | 
a fund of innocent, pleaſing, and ufeful ideas. 


The relative duties of daughter, wife, mo- | 


ther, friend, and valuable member of ſociety, | 


are forcibly inculcated. in this Selection, and 
ſubmitted to the careful peruſal and attention 


of the Female Reader, the encouragement of 


parents and governeſſes, and the approbation 
of the public. 


With regard to the Poetry in this Selection, 


it has been obſerved by perſons of taſte and | 


judgment, that thoſe who are accuſtomed to 
2 read 
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read only one ſpecies of poetry, frequently 
contract a monotonous and diſagreeable tone, 
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or a diſlike to all other kinds of poetry. It is 


owing to this, that many poetical compoſi- 
tions are either overlooked, or read with ſuch. 
diffidence and impropriety, that the hearer is 
diſguſted, the reader difregarded, and the 
ſenſe deſtroyed. To remedy this defect, a 
collection of various kinds of poetry appears 
the moſt probable plan; and 1s accordingly 
adopted by the Editor of this Work, carefully / 
omitting the inſertion of pieces which are to- ⁵ 
be met with in other Collections of this kind; 
except in a very few inſtances. 


Novelty generally gains attention, and at- 
tention diſpoſes to diligence. 


The many excellent theoretical inſtructions : 
already extant, precludes the neceſſity of ex- 
patiating on that ſubject in this. Work, eſpe- 
cially as it is generally acknowledged, that 
practice, under the direction of an experienced 
Tutor, capable of enforcing precept by juſt *' 
example, is of much greater efficacy than a 

multiplicity - \ 
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multiplicity of rules without the aſſiſtance of 
ſuch a Tutor, in whom greater abilities are re- 
ht quiſite w þ is generally imagined. 


As — Selection has the KR of 
much variety, It is hoped that the Female 
part of the community will receive both ad- 
vantage and pleaſure from it, every part of it 
recommending ſome virtue to their imitation, 
or giving a pleaſing appearance to ſome amia- 
ble diſpoſition of the heart. | 
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NEW SELECTION *,” 


oF 
PROSAIC AND. POETICAL 
COMPOSITIONS. 


SENTENCES FROM THE: PROVERBS or 
SOLOMON, 


HE price of a virtuous woman is far above rubies. 
© She ſtretcheth out her hand to the poor: yea, the 
ſtretcheth out her hand to the 18 ; and ſhe mall 
rejoice in time to come. 
She openeth her mouth with wiſdom; "and in ber | 
tongue is the law of kindneſs, WEED 
She looketh well to the ways of her houſhold, and 
eateth not the bread of idleneſs. | c 
Her children ariſe up, and call her bleſſed ; her bal, 
band alſo, and he praiſeth her. ' 
Favour is deceitful, and beauty i is vain: but 2 
woman that feareth the Lord, ſhe ſhall be praiſed, 
* B f Give 
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Give her of the fruit of her hands, and let her own 
works praiſe her. 
Let ſacred writings always be admired, 
Whoſe holy penmen were with truth inſpir'd. 


Value your bible as your beſt treaſure, and look 
upon religion as your beſt buſineſs. 


A humen ſoul without education, is like marble in a 
_ quarry, which ſhews. none of its inherent beauties un- 
til the kill of the poliſher makes the ſurface ſhine, and 
diſcovers every ornamental ſpot and vein that runs 
through the body of it. Education, when it works 
upon a noble mind, in the ſame manner draws out to 
view, every latent virtue and perfection, which, with- 
ont ſuch help, are never able to make their appear - 
ance. | 


SPECTATOR, 


| Every gift of heaven is lent us for our improvement. 


We ſhould always be attentive to what we are about; 
fox.it is a ſign of a little mind, to be doing one thing, 
and at the ſame time thinking of another. 

11 ee Ittle Scquaintance with the heart, to 
know that a woman's firſt wiſh is to be handlome, but 
ſhe ſhould conſider, that 9 

Beauty, like a flower, ſoon fades _ | 
But mental charms will ne'er decay. 
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That enchanting inſtrument, the female tongue, 
when properly tuned, is more powerful than all the 
charms of mufic; but anger, violence and rage, ren- 
der it diſguſting ; and a turbulent woman diſgraces the 
delicacy of her ſex. Be adviſed, ye fair, never be loud 
or violent, if you wiſh to be happy. Conſtantly exert 
thoſe tender and endearing arts, which nature has ſo la- 
viſhly beſtowed upon you. 


The firſt thing to be ineuleated ir young perſons is, 
to be of a tractable diſpoſition, and to lay themſelves 
open to inſtruction. 


Whatever you undertake in the courſe of your edu- 
cation, ſtrive to excel in it. To learn things by 
halves, is learning to little purpoſe ; and thoſe who do 
not make a due progreſs in what they are taught, af- 
front their teachers, diſappoint their parents, and, to 
their own ſhame, are ſuſpected of idleneſs, or want of 
capacity, an imputation they ſhould wiſh to avoid. 

if x 241 199 
Be aſſured that no character is more amĩable than 
that of a female who practices the rules of purity and 


virtue, for in the exerciſe of thoſe 1 n thy 
fineſt and beſt breeding. 1 01 


Though it may appear oppoſite to all modern refine- 
ment, for a girl in the bloom of ſixteen, to think her- 
ſelf mortal, or made for any other purpoſe than to at- 
tract admiration, and to purſue the pleaſures of this 

6 B 2 life, 
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life, yet it will redound more to her real happineſs, 
hoth here and hereafter, to form her conduct upon that 
plan (let it be ever ſo old-faſhioned), that leads to pure 
delight, and ſecures eternal bliſs, 

Many are the advantages that ariſe from tranſcri- 
bing. By this practice, true ſpelling and pointing will 
be made familiar to you ; it will imprint the ſubje& on- 
your memory, and will fix your attention to the authors 
meaning, ſo that you will take in his various beauties 
with the greateſt eaſe and pleaſure. 


The elegant beauty, whoſe fondeſt aim is to pleaſe 
and be admired, will often find herſelf diſappointed, 
becauſe ſhe pays but too little regard to that complete 
harmony of manner and behaviour that is the perfection 
of her beauty,—-A beauty that has been ſeverely 
treated by the ſmall pox, learns to eſteem people for 
ſomething more than their perſons. 

A. fine woman ſhews her charms to moſt adyantage 
when ſhe conceals them. 

Ladies ſhould accuſtom themſelves to an habitual 
neatneſs in their dreſs, ſo that in the moſt careleſs 
undreſs, in their moſt unguarded hours, they may have 
no reaſon to be aſhamed of their appearance. An ele- 
gant ſimplicity in dreſs, is an equal proof of tune and 
delicacy. | 

. A lady, in the choice of her friends, ſhould have a 
principal regard to goodneſs of heart and fidelity ; and 
if they alſo poſſeſs taſte and genius, that will till make 

| 1 them 
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them more agreeable and uſeful companions. But 
«Since friends grow not thick on everybough, nor every 
friend unrotten at the core,” (as Dr. Young ſays) they 
ſhould be well acquainted with the honour and inte- 
grity of their acquaintance before they form a friendly 
intimacy, and place a confidence in them. 


A BEQUEST IN A LADY '$S WILLI. 


I hereby give to my dear Miſs G-—, my beautiful 
cheſt of drawers, to contain her wearing apparel, but 
hope ſhe will not forget, when ſhe makes uſe of it, 
that mental graces and virtues are a lady's moſt orna- 
mental dreſs; and that that dreſs has this peculiar ex- 
cellency, it will laſt for ever, and will improve by 
wearing. K 


The Supreme Being has every thing in himſelf; we 
proceed from him, and our knowledge and affections 
muſt return to him for employment ſuited to them; and 
thoſe who moſt reſemble him, ought,” next to him, to 
be the objects of our love, and the beings we ſhould 
try to aſſociate with: but, be aſſured, our chief com- 
fort will ariſe from the mind's reviewing its own ope- 
rations, and the whiſpers of conſcience, that life has not 
ſlipped away unimproved. 
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AN ADDRESS TO THE READERS ON 
THE VALUE OF TIME. 


IT wiſh to impreſs on the minds of my readers, both 
young and old, for I hope there are but few parents, or 
thoſe to whom the care of youth is intruſted, but who 
peruſe thoſe works they ſubmit to the hands of young 
perſons: I wiſh to ſet before them, in the ſtrongeſt 
point of view, the importance of Time, and the ill con- 
ſequences ariſing from the negle& of that invaluable 
article, which it is out of the power of money to pur- 
chaſe the return of, and which lamentations in vain at · 
tempt to bring back, 

Among the number of thoſe readers advanced in life, 
there may be many who know, by fatal experience, the 
importance of time, and the danger attending the neg- 
let of it. Would the younger part who want this ex- 
perience, which is generally purchaſed at too dear a 
rate, but ſuffer reaſon to be their guide, they would no 
longer trifle away their hours in ſenſeleſs giddy vani- 
ties ; but liſten and obey the voice that calls them to 
their duty, that warns them how fleeting time is, 
which paſſeth away like a ſhadow ; and, with the per- 
ſuafive force of truth, it would admoniſh them to im- 


prove 


prove the preſent moment; to neglect no opportunity 
that preſents itſelf to make them better, wiſer, and 
conſequently, more happy. 

I met with a quotation from an old author, whoſe 
name was not mentioned, on this ſubje& ; the beauty 
and truth of the paſſage ſtruck me ſo much, as to in- 
duce me to lay it before my readers, 

* Hours have wings, and fly up to the author of 
time, and carry news of our uſage. All our prayers 
cannot entreat one of them either to return or ſlacken 
its pace. The miſpenſe of every minute is a new record 
againſt us in heaven, Sure, if we thought thus, we 
would diſmiſs them with better report, and not ſuffer 
them either to go away empty, or laden with dange- 
rous intelligence, How happy is it that every hour 
ſhould convey up, uot only the meſſage, but the fruits 
of good, and ſtay with the Ancient of Days to ſpeak for 
us before his glorious throne.” i: 

This moſt ſolemn and ſerious exhortation muſt a- 
waken, within the breaſts of the moſt unconcerned, re« 
flections of a ſerious nature: it ſhews us in the beauti- 
ful ſimplicity of ancient language, the value of every 
hour, nay, minute; that we are accountable to the 
Almighty for the uſe or abuſe of every moment of our 
lives. Let us then endeavour to paſs the time pre/ent in 
ſuch a manner, that we may look back on it with ſatis- 
faction, when it becomes the paff, and at the end of 
each day be able to ſay, behold a day pa, but not loft ; 
then we may look forward with hope to that great day, 
when at the dread Tribunal, we are to deliver up an 
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account of all things committed to our care, when we 
may ſay, O Lord, of the hours thou haſt granted unto 


me, have 1 loſt none.” 


To thee, O youth, is my exhortation chiefly ad- 
dreſſed; thine is the ſeaſon when the plant of truth 
moſt flouriſhes, which, if cultivated by a parent's or 
guardian's foſtering hand, produces fruit an hundred 
fold. In the cheerful morn of life, when innocence 
atrends thy footſteps, when the cheerful temper, the 
open countenance, the unembarraſſed air, announce 


the ſincerity of a heart uncorrupted by the world, open 


to the voice of counſel, and moulded into form like 
yielding wax: then is the time when friendly counſel 
ſhould be poured in. 

Let me then, my young friends, prevail upon you 
to'make diligent uſe of the preſent moment, and the 
reward to you, both here and hereafter, will be mani- 
fold. 
© Truſt to the pilot, who, from his knowledge of the 
rocks and quickſands of life, will conduct you into the 
port and harbour of contentment and happineſs with 


ſafety. 


OBSERVATIONS ON READING 
By Miſs WoLLSTONECRAFT and other Writers. 


It is an old, but a very true obſervation, that the 
human mind muſt ever be employed. A reliſh for 


gading, or any of the fine arts, ſhould be cultivated 
very 
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very early in life; and thoſe who reflect can tell, of 
what importance it is for the mind to have ſome res 
ſource in itſelf, and not to be entirely dependant on 
the ſenſes for employment and amuſement. If it un- 
fortunately is ſo, it muſt ſubmit to meanneſs, and often 
to vice, in order to gratify them. The wiſeſt and beſt 
are too much under their influence; and the endea- 
vouring to conquer them, when reaſon and virtue wall 
not give their ſanction, conſtitutes great part of the war- 
fare of life, What ſupport, then, have they, who are 
are all ſenſes, and who are full of ſchemes, which ter- 
minate in temporal objects? | 
Reading is the moſt rational employment, if people 
ſeek food for the underſtanding, and do not merely re- 
peat words and ſentiments which they do not under- 
ſtand or feel. Judicious books, and only ſuch, enlarge 
the mind and improve the heart. , 
Thoſe productions which give a wrong account of the 
human paſſions, and the various accidents of life, ought 
never to be read, Such accounts are one great cauſe 
of the affectation of young women. Senſibility is deſ- 
cribed and praiſed, and the effects of it repreſented in 
a way ſo different from nature, that thoſe who imitate 
it muſt make themſelves very ridiculous. A falſe taſte 
is acquired, and ſenſible books appear dull and infipid 
after thoſe ſuperficial performances, which obtain their 
full end if they can keep the mind in a continual fer- 
ment. Gallantry is made the only intereſting ſubje& 
with the noveliſt ; reading, therefore, will often co- 
operate to make his fair admirers inſignificant, _ 
* B 5 I do 
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I do not mean to recommend only ſuch books as are 
of an abſtracted or grave caſt. There are in our lan- 
guage many, in which inſtruction and innocent amuſe- 
ment are happily blended ; theſe ſhould be choſen, and 
may be eaſily ſelected. | 

I would have everyone try to form an opinion of an 
author themſelves, though modeſty may reſtrain them 
from mentioning it. Many are ſo anxious to have the 
reputation of taſte, that they only praiſe the authors 
whoſe merit is indiſputable. Iam ſick of hearing of the 
ſublimity of Milton, the elegance and harmony of 
Pope, and the original, untaught genius of Shake- 
ſpear. Theſe curſory remarks are made by ſome who 
know nothing of nature, and could not enter into the 
ſpirit of thoſe authors, or underſtand them. 

A florid ſtyle moſtly paſſes with the ignorant for fine 
writing ; many ſentences, are admired that have no 
meaning in them, though they contain words of 
thundering ſound,“ and others that have nothing to 
reeommend them but ſweet and muſical terminations. 

The bible ſhould be read with particular reſpect, and 
young perſons ſhould not be taught reading entirely by 
ſo ſacred a book; leſt they might conſider that as a taſk, 
which ought to be a ſource of the moſt exalted ſatisfac- 
tion. 

It may be obſerved, that I recommend the mind's 
being put into a proper train. Fixed rules cannot be 
given, it muſt depend on the nature and ſtrength of the 
underſtanding; and thoſe who obſerve it can beſt tell 
what kind of cultivation will improve it. The mind 
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is not, cannot be created by the teacher, though it 
may be cultivated, and its real powers found out. | 

The active ſpirits of youth may make time glide 
away without intellectual enjoyments ; but when the 
novelty of the ſcene is worn off, the want of them will 
be felt, and nothing elſe can fill up the void. The 
mind 1s confined to the body, and muſt fink into ſen- 
ſuality ; for it has nothing to do but to provide for it 
«© how it ſhall eat and drink, and wherewithal 3 it ſhall 
be clothed.” - 

All kinds of refinement have been found fault with 
for encreaſing our cares and ſorrows; yet ſurely the 

contrary effect alſo ariſes from them. Taſte and thought 
open many ſources of pleaſure, which do not m__— on 
fortune. 

No employment of the mind is a ſufficient excuſe for 
neglecting domeſtic duties, but I cannot conceive that 
they are incompatible. A woman may fit herſelf to be 
the companion and friend of a man of ſenſe, and yet 
know how to take care of his family, 


A DESCRIPTION OF DIFFERENT 
READERS. 


Without attention in reading, it is impoſſible to re- 
member, and without remembering, it is time and 
labour loſt, to read, or learn, 

Reading with reflection is the bafis of true wiſdom. 

B6 | Jdle 
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Lale or inattentive readers, read without underſtand- 
ing what they read. 

Dull readers ſet themſelves and their hearers to ſleep. 

Mumbling inarticulate readers will never make other 
people underſtand what they read, or be — to 
with pleaſure. 

Senfible judicious readers will read clearly, dis. 
and with proper pauſes, emphaſis and cadence; in 
ſhort, with a thorough underſtanding and feeling of 

every word they utter. 

Whoever reads a perfect or finiſhed compoſition, ei- 
ther i in poetry or proſe, on any ſubject, ſhould read it 
even if alone, both audibly, diſtinctly and deliberately; 
with a due attention to every kind of ſtop or reſt, with 
proper elevations and depreſſions of the voice, and what- 
ever elſe conſtitutes juſt and accurate pronunciation. 
They who deſpiſe, neglet, or know nothing of this, 
will, in their reading ſuch compoſition, not only miſs 
many beauties of the ſtyle, but (which is worſe) will 
probably miſs a large portion of the ſenſe. _ _ 

Read therefore, mark, learn, and inwardly digeſt, 

Every new branch of taſte that we cultivate, affords 
us a refuge from idleneſs; and the more noble our em- 
ployments, the more exalted will be our minds. 

The higheſt and moſt important branch of ſolitary 
amuſements is reading; much depends on the choice of 
books: improper ones do an irreparable injury to the 
mind; but in making a judicious choice, we acquire a 
ſtack of knowledge, a mine which we can occaſionally 
tecur to, independent of outward circumſtances, 


A 
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A ſure way to improve by reading is, to write down 
your opinion of ſuch perſons and things which occur to. 
to you in your reading to enquire wherein ſach and 
ſuch authors excel, or are defective, to obſerve how 
they might have been carried on to a greater degree of 
perfection, and how they excelled or fell ſhort of 
others. By thus digeſting what you read, you will in- 
ſenſibly riſe at proper notions of what is truly amiable, 


REASONS WHICH SHOULD PUT LADIES 
UPON THEIR GUARD AGAINST REA» 
DING THE GENERALITY OF oy 
DERN NOVELS, 


The more extravagant, abſurd and ridiculous, the 
novel 1s, the greater is the probability of its pleaſing 
youthful minds. 

As love is the foundation, ſo it is the ſuperſtructure 
of moſt novels. But what is that kind of love which is 
there taught ?—Not that tender ſympathy of two mu- 
tual hearts, whoſe love is founded on reaſon, prudence 
and virtue? but a blind, violent and impetuous paſſion 
which hurries its-unhappy victims into endleſs woes, 
teaches children diſobedience to their parents, inſpires 
them with notions of ſelf-ſufficiency, and encourages 
them to commenee wanderers at an age in which in- 
fant puniſhments ought to be applied to bring them to 
their ſenſes. Hence it is, perhaps, we may account 
for the miſcondu@ of many perſons who, even in the 
laſt age of their lives, act in conformity to the ideas 


t 48 they 
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they imbibed in their early days from novels and ro. 

mances. Canit then reaſonably be expected, that young 

ladics who have imbibed ſuch principles, ſhould make 

good wives, prudent mothers, or even agreeable compa- 
nions? | | 
RICHARDSON. 


ORIGIN OF NOVELS AND ROMAN CES. 


Hither, in days of yore, from Spain or France, 
Came a dread ſorcereſs, her name Romance; 

O'er Britain's iſle her way-ward ſpells ſhe caſt, 
And common ſenſe in magic chain bound faſt. 
In mad ſublime did each fond lover woo, 

And in heroics ran each billet-doux : 

High deeds of chivalry their ſole delight, 

Each fair a maid diſtreſs'd, each ſwain a knight, 
Then might Statira Orondates ſee, 

At tilts and tournaments, arm'd cap a-pee. 

She too, on milk-white palfrey, lance in hand, 
A dwarf to guard her, pranc'd about the land. 
This fiend to quell, his fword Cervantcs drew, 
A truſty Spaniſh blade, Toledo true ; 

Her taliſmans and magic wand he broke— 
Knights, genii, caſtles—vaniſh'd into ſmoke, 
But now, the dear delights of later years, 
The younger ſiſter of Romance appears; 
Leſs ſolemn is her air, her drift the ſame, 
And Novel her enchanting, charming name. 
Romance 
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Romance might ſtrike our grave forefathers pomp, 
But Novels for our buck, and lively romp ! 
Caſſandra's folios now no longer read, 

See, two neat pocket volumes in their ſtead ! 

And then, ſo ſentimental is the ſtyle, 

So chaſte, yet ſo bewitching all the while ! 

Plot and elopement, paſſion, rape and rapture, 
The total ſum of every dear—dear—chapter, 

Tis not alone the ſmall talk and the ſmart, 

*Tis Novel moſt beguiles the female heart. 

Miſs reads, ſhe melts, ſhe ſighs, love ſteals upon her, 


And then, alas, poor girl ! good night poor honour? 


AN ESSAY ON WOMEN. 


Thoſe who confider women only as pretty hgures, 
placed here for ornament, have but a very imperfe& 
idea of the ſex. They perpetually ſay, that women 
are lovely flowers, deſigned to heighten the complexion 
of nature, This is very true; but at the ſame time 
women ſhould not let themſelves be perverted by ſuch 
trifling diſcourſe, but take care nvt to be content with 
theſe ſuperficial advantages. There are too many, 
who, ſatisfied with that partition, ſeem to have renoun- 
ced any other accompliſhment but that of charming 
the eye. Women have quite another deſtination, and 
were created for more noble ends, than that of being a 
vain ſpectacle: their beauties are only heralds. of more 

touching 
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touching qualities ; to reduce all to beauty, is to de- 
grade them, and put them almoſt on a level with their 
pictures. Thoſe who are only handſome, may make a 
pretty figure in an arm chair, or may decorate a draw- 
ing-room : they are literally jt to be ſcen; but to find 
in their acquaintance all the advantages we have a 
right to expect, women muſt have more than beauty. 

Among intelligent beings, ſociety ſhould not be 
bounded by a cold exhibition of their perſons, or a dull 
- converſation of lies and vanity, Whatever doth not 
tend to make us better, corrupts us; but if women, 
who are the ornaments of ſociety, would ftrive to join 
| Juſtneſs of thought, and uprightneſs of heart, to the- 
graces of the body, the taſte we have for them would 
unfold excellent qualities in us: let them then raiſe 
their ſouls. to noble objects, and they will ripen the 
ſeeds of every virtue in men, 

The empire which women owe to beauty, was only 
given them for the general good of all the human ſpe- 
cies. Men, deſtined to great actions, have a certain 
fierceneſs, which only women can correct; there is in 

their manners, more than their features, a ſweetneſs 
capable of bending that natural ferocity, which, unat- 
tempered, would ſoon degenerate into brutality. 
We may well! ſay, that if we were deſtitute of wo- 
men, we ſhould all be different from what we are. 
Our endeavours to be agreeable to them, poliſh and 
ſoften that rough ſevere ſtrain ſo natural to us ; their 

cheerfulneſs is a counter balance to our rough, auſtere 

humours, 
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humours. In a word, if men did not converſe with 
women, they would be leſs perfect, and leſs happy than, 


they are. 


That man who is inſenſible to the ſweetneſs of femals 
converſation, is rarely the friend to mankind ? ſuch 
cheriſh an inſenſibility, which renders even their virtues 
dangerous. 

If men require the tender application of women to 
render them more tractable, thoſe, on the other hand, 
equally want the converſation of men, to awaken their 
vivacity, and draw them from a negligence, into which, 
if they were not ſtimulated by a deſire of pleaſing, they 
would certainly fall. That deſire produces the allure - 
ments oſ the face, the grace of air, and the ſweetneſs 
of voice : for whether they ſpeak, move, or ſmile, they 
think of rendering themſelves agreeable. Whence we' 
may conclude, that it is the men who, in ſome degree, 
give charms to the women ; who, without them, would 
fall into a ſour, or indolent temper. Beſides» female 
minds, overwhelmed with trifles, would languiſh in ig- 
norance, if men, recalling them to more elevated ob- 
jects, did not communicate dignity and vigour. 

"Tis thus, that the tu o ſexes ought to be perfected by 
one another. The manly courage of the one is tem- 
pered by the ſoftneſs of the other, which, in its turn, 
borrows from the ſame courage, The one acquires, 
in women's company, a milder tincture, while the other 
loſe their female levity. Their different qualities ba- 
lance each other ; and it is from that mixture, that that 
happy accord ariſes, which renders them both more ac- 


compliſhed. 


happy 
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The variety of minds, may be compared to that of 
voices, which would rather form an agreeable concert, 
than a grating diſcord. If men are of a ſtronger frame, 
it is the more effectually to contribute to the happineſs 
of thoſe who are more delicate ; one ſex was not de- 
figned to be the oppreſſor of the other; the intimate 
connection between them is for general advantage, and 
thoſe ridiculous debates of ſuperiority, are an inſult to 
nature, and an ingratitude for her benefits. 

We are born women's friends, not their rivals, much 
leſs their tyrants; and that ſtrength which was given 
us for their defence, is abuſed, when thereby we en- 
ſlave them; and to baniſh from ſociety its ſweeteſt 
charm, that part of the human ſpecies which is moſt 
proper to animate it, would render it quite inſipid. 

The truth of this, hath been proved by the people of 
the Eaſt, who, joining together a ſenſe of their own 
weakneſs and a brutal paſſion, have regarded women 
as dangerous companions, againſt whom they muſt be 
on their guard: therefore they have enſlaved that ſex 
to avoid being enſlaved by them, and have thought too 
much love gave them a title to miſuſe them: but theſe 
tyrannic maſters have been the firſt victims of their ty- 
rannic jealouſy. Devoted to alonely, melancholylife, they 
have ſought for tender ſenſations in vain, amidſt their 
fair ſlaves. Senſibility, with the delicacy, ever its com- 
panion, are only to be found in the reign of freedom, 
ſince they both neceſſarily ſhun a ſociety, void of thoſe 
ſprings whence they might grow. 

LiTERARY MISCELANY- 
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AN ESSAY ON THE STUDIES PROPER 
FOR WOMEN, 


To prohibit women entirely from learning, is treat- 
ing them with the ſame indignity that Mahomet did, 
who denied them ſouls; indeed the greateſt part of 
women act as if they had really adopted a tenet ſo inju« 
rious to the ſex. 

When we conſider the happy talents which women 
in general poſſeſs, and how ſucceſsfully ſome have cul- 
tivated them, we cannot without indignation obſerve 
the little eſteem they have for the endowments of their 
minds, which it is ſo eaſy for them to improve. They 
are, as Montaigne ſays, flowers of quick growth, and 
by the delicacy of their conception, catch readily and 
without trouble, the relation of things to each other.“ 

The charms of their perſons, how powerful ſoever, 
may attract, but cannot fix us; ſomething more than 
beauty is neceſſary to rivet the lover's chain, By often 
beholding a beautiful face, the impreſſion it firſt made 
ſoon wears away. When the woman whoſe perſon we 
admire is incapable of pleaſing us by her converſation, 
Janguor and fatiety ſoon triumph over the reliſh we had 
for her charms: hence ariſes the inconſtancy with 
which men are ſo often reproached ; that barrenneſs of 
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ideas which we find in women, renders men unfaithful, 

The ladies may judge of the difference there is among 
them, by that which they themſelves make between a 
fool who teaſes them with his impertinence, and aman 


-of letters who entertains them agreeably ; a very little 


labour would equal them to the laſt, and perhaps give 
them the advantage, This is a kind of victory which 
we wiſh to yield them. 

Ihe more they enlarge their notions, the more ſub. 
jects of converſation will be found between them and 
us, and the more ſprightly and affecting will that con- 
verſation be. How many delicate ſentiments, how : 
many nicc ſenſibilities are loſt by not being communica- 
ble, and what an increaſe of ſatisfaction ſhould we feel 
could we meet with women diſpoſed to taſte them. 

But what are the ſtudies to which women may with 
propriety apply themſelves? This queſtion I take 
upon myſelf to anſwer. I would particularly recom- 
mend to them to avoid all abſtra& learning, all difficult 
reſearches, which may blunt the finer edge of their 
wit, and change the delicacy in which they excel into 
pedantic coarſeneſs, 

It is in ſuch parts of jearning only as afford the high- 
eſt improvement that we invite women to ſhare with 
us. All that may awaken curioſity, and lend graces 
to the imagination, ſuits them ſtill better than us. 
This is a vaſt field where we may together exerciſe the 
mind ; and here they may even excel as without morti- 


fy ing our pride. 


Hiſtory 
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Hiſtory and natural philoſophy are alone ſufficient 
to furniſh women with an agreeable kind of ſtudy. 
The latter, in a ſeries of uſeful obſervations and inter- 
eſting experiments, offers a ſpectacle well worthy the 
conſideration of a reaſonable being. But in vain does 
nature preſent her miracles to the generality of women, 
who have no attention but to trifles. 

Yet ſurely it requires but a ſmall degree of atten- 
tion, to be ſtruck with that wonderful harmony, which 
reigns throughout the univerſe, and to become ambi- 
tious of inveſtigating its ſecret ſprings. This is a large 
volume open to all ; here a pair of beautiful eyes may: 
employ themſelves without being fatigued. ' This amia- 
ble ſtudy will baniſh langour from the ſober amuſements 
of the country, and repair that waſte of intelle& which 
is cauſed by the diſſipations of the town. Women 
cannot be too much excited to raiſe their eyes to ob- 
jects like theſe, which they but too often caſt down to 
ſuch as are unworthy of them. | 

The ſex is more capable of attention than we ima- 
gine: what they chiefly want is a well-direQed apph-. 
cation. There is ſcarcely a young girl who has not 
read with eagerneſs a great number of idle romances, 
ſufficient to corrupt her imagination and cloud her un- 
derſtanding. If ſhe had devoted the ſame time to the 
ſtudy of hiſtory, in thoſe varied ſcenes ſhe would have 
found facts more intereſting, and inſtruction which only 
truth can give. 55 . 

Thoſe ſtriking pictures that are diſplayed in the au- - 
nals of the human race, are highly proper to direct the 


judgment 


when we may ſo eaſily transfer to ourſelves the poſſeſ- 
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judgment, and form the heart, Women have at all 
times had ſo great a ſhare in events, that they may with 
reaſon conſider our archives as their own ; nay, there 
are many of them who have written memoirs of the ſe- 
veral events of which they had been eye-witneſles. 
Chriſtina of Piſan, daughter to the aſtronomer, patro- 
niſed by the Emperor Charles the Fifth, has given us 
the life of that prince ; and long before her, the prin- - 
ceſs Anna Comnenus wrote the hiſtory of her own 
times. We call upon the ladies to aſſert their rights, 
and from the ſtudy of hiſtory, to extract uſeful leſſons 
for the conduct of life. 

This ſtudy, alike pleaſing and inſtructive, will na- 
turally lead to that of the fine arts. The arts are in 
themſelves too amiable to need any recommendation to 
the ſex: all the objects they offer to their view have 
ſome analogy with women, and are like them adorned 


with the brighteſt colours. The mind is agreeably 


ſoothed by thoſe images which poetry, painting and 
mufick trace out, eſpecially if they are found to agree 
with purity of manners. 

To familiarize ourſelves aide arts, is in ſome de- 
gree to create a new ſenſe. 80 agreeably have they 
imitated nature; nay, ſo often have they embelliſhed 
it, that whoever cultivates them, will in them always 


© nd a fruitſul ſource of new pleaſures. We ought to 


provide againſt the encroachments of languor and wea- 
rineſs by this addition to our natural riches ; and ſurely 
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of that multitude of pleaſing ideas which they have 
created, it would be the higheſt ſtupidity to n 
ſuch an advantage. 

There is no reaſon to fear that the ladies, by apply- 
ing themſelves to theſe ſtudies, will throw a ſhade over 
the natural graces of their wit. On the contrary, thoſe 
graces will be placed in a more conſpicuous point of 
view. What can equal the pleaſure we receive from the 
converſation of a woman who is more ſolicitous to 
adorn her mind than her perſon ? in the company of 
ſuch women there can be no ſatiety; every thing be- 
comes intereſting, and has a ſecret charm which only 
they can give. The happy art of ſaying the moſt in- 
genious things with a graceful ſimplicity is peculiar to ; 
them; they call forth the powers of wit in men, and 
communicate to them that eaſy elegance which is never 
to be acquired in the cloſet, | 

Bat what preſervative is there againſt diſguſt in the 
ſociety of women of unimproved underſtandings? in 
vain do they endeavour to fill the void of their conver- 
ſation with inſipid gaiety : they ſoon exhauſt the barren 
fund of faſhionable trifles, the news of the day, and 
hacknied compliments; they are at length obliged to 
have recourſe to ſcandal, and it is well if they ſtop 
there: a commerce in which there is nothing ſolid, 
muſt be either mean or criminal, 

There is but one way to make it more varied and 
more intereſting. If ladies of rank would condeſcend 
to form their taſte and collect ideas from our beſt au- 
thors, converſation would take another caſt : their ac 

knowledged 
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knowledged merit would baniſh that ſwarm of noiſy 
impertinents who flutter about them, and endeavour 
to render them as contemptible as themſelves : men of 
ſenſe and learning would frequent their aſſemblies, and 
form a circle more worthy of the name of good company. 
In this new circle, gaiety would not be baniſhed, 
but refined by delicacy and wit. Merit is not auſtere, 
a calm and uniform chearfulneſs runs through the con- 
verſation of perſons of real underſtanding, which is far 
preferable to'the noiſy mirth of ignorance and- folly. 
The ſocieties formed by the Sevignes, the Fayetts, the 
Sablières, with the Vevonnes, the La Fares, and Roche- 
foucaults, were - ſurely more pleaſing than the aſſem- 
blies of our days. Among them learning was not pe- 
dantic, nor wiſdom ſevere ; and ſubjects of the higheſt 
importance were treated with all the ſprightlineſs of wit. 
The ladies muſt allow me once more to repeat to 
them, that the only means of charming, and of charm- 
ing long, is to improve their minds; good ſenſe gives 
beauties which are not ſubje& to fade like the lillies 
and roſes of their cheeks, but will prolong the power of 
an' agreeable woman to the autumn of her life, 
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True Religion {as an elegant Author obſerves) 13 
the joint refulgence of all the virtues. It reſembles 
the Sun, at whoſe fight all the Stars hide their dimi- 
niſhed heads, It breathes benevolence and love to man. 
The truly pious ſerve God, their Creator and Benefac- 
tor, with their whole ſoul. They honour and love him, 
not ſo much for the ſake of their promiſed reward, as 
For the benefits they have received, and are more actuated 
by Gratitude than Hope. They are ſevere to them- 
ſelves, and compaſſionate to others, They endeavour 
to reclaim the erroneous, not by ſeverity, but meek- 
neſs. They are always ſimilar to themſelves, and ſerve 
God uniformly, not by fits and ſtarts. They are at 
peace with all men. They comfort the afflicted, ſup- 
port the diſtreſſed, and cloath the naked. They nei · 
ther exult in proſperity, nor fink in adverſity, but re- 
main contented with the will of God, and patiently: 
hear thoſe afflictions he is pleaſed to lay upon them. 
They ſhew their piety not in theory but in practice, 


not in words but works. They are not led by fear, 


ambition, or worldly intereſt, but by love to the Au- 
thor of their being. They ftrive to promote the Good 

of all men, and labour to ſecure eternal bliſs, 
it muſt affect all our feelings, when we conſider our 
Creator became the Saviour of all ages; from the firſt 
birth of time to its laſt period; the Father of Mankind 
ſrom the riſing up of the Sun to the going down of the 
ſame; the bleſſings of his coming into che world are as 
extenſive as the world and as laſting as eternity ;—view 
leiſurely the tugendous ſcheme,——a whole world r4- 
C deemed 
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deemed from miſery —a whole world made happy, if their 
Own impenitence doth not prevent it, made everlaſtingly 
happy ; and tell me, what ſentiments it ought to inſpire 
you with ;—why, ſentiments of gratitude too big to be 
uttered, too fervent to be concealed. 

We think no language too. harſh, no uſage too fo 
vere, to thoſe, who can be guilty of baſe Ingratitude to 
a generous Friend, Parent, or Father of his country, 
But what are the moſt diſtinguiſhing benefits, which a 
father of his country, a parent, a friend, can heap upon 
us, in compariſon of what our Saviour has done for us 
Lighter than vanity, and nothing, when weighed in 
the balance wtth an exceeding and eternal weight of 
glory, the greateſt blefling, that Man could receive, or 
even God beſtow, 

| Behold, with the eye of Faith, a a ppektacle worthy to 
be beheld by God with pleaſure, and by angels with 
wonder and aſtoniſhment: a ſpeRacle ridiculous in the 
eyes of thoſe, who are too dull to diſcern the Saviout 
through the ſufferer ; but in the eye of thoſe ennobled 
beings, who ſee things as they are in themſelves, and 
not as they are ſet off by pomp, a ſpectacle more auguſt 
and awfully glorious, than eyer before appeared on the 
theatre of nature. 

| Behold the Son of God pouring forth his blood, as 
well as prayers, even for thoſe that ſhed it : Behold him 
at once bearing the inſults, expiating the fins, and pro- 
curing the happineſs of mankind ; till at laſt he bows 
his ſacred head, and ſhuts up the ſolemn ſcene with theſe 
mort, but comprehenſive words, I is finiſhed: The 
2 | great, 
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Treat, the ſtupendous work is dolle, the univerſal ſacri- 
Ace, which ſhall take in all mankind, and which all 
mankind ſhall contemplate throughout eternity with 
awful joy and gratitude, is compleated. 

And can we receive thefe aſtoniſhing endearments, 
this prodigious expance of goodneſs, which, like the 
bleſſed effects that we are to receive from it, is ſuch as 
eye hath not ſeen before, n car heard, nor hid it entered 
into the heart of man to conteive ; Can we receive it, I 
ſay, with a dull inſenſibility, and a ſtupid indifference? 

If we find ourſelves affected with endearing ſentiments 
of love, towards virtuous characters, which we read of 
in ancient hiſtory : If, when their ſtory is repreſented 
on the ſtage, we feel our hearts intereſted in their fa- 
vour ; if we honour and eſteem them, from whom we 
Teap no advantage; how much more ought we to love, 
eſteem, and honour him, the benefit of whoſe actions 
and ſufferings reaches to all ages, all nations, all man- 
kind? What are they (the great Heroes of antiquity) 
to us, or we to them ; who might be an honour to the 
age in which they lived, bat are of no ſervice to us; like 
ſtars at an immenſe diftance, the light of which may fill 
their own ſphere; but reaches not down to this lower 
world? But our Saviour was a perſon born for the whole 
world, for which he died, a bleſſing to all mankind © 
from the beginning of times, and whom all mankind will 
have reaſon to bleſs, when time ſpall bt no more, | 

But let us remember, that there were two ends of 
our Saviour's coming into the world; the one to be a 


W of goodneſs in this life 5 and the other to 
C2 be 
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be a full /atisfaion for fin by his death. In vain we 
expect to be ſaved by his death, as a full ſatisfaction for 
ſin ; unleſs we endeavour to copy after his /ife, as a 
compleat pattern, of goodneſs, He came, not to make 
our repentance needleſs, but to make it valid and 
effectual. Ye are nit your own, ſays St. Paul, for ye are 
bought with a price. T herefore glorify God in your bach, 
ke in your ſpirit, which are God's, 


I flatter myſelf that my Readers have too much be- 
nevolence and ſenſibility, to render any farther inforce- 
ment of Religion neceſſary, I ſhall, therefore conclude 
the whole with a Poem, 


- ON THE EXCELLENCY OF THE CHRISTIAN 
RELIGION. 


REL1G10N hail ! thou guardian of our lives, 
Foundreſs of ſtates, of laws protectreſs, fair 
Virtue's ſtrong rock, and Reaſon's nobleſt guide: 

Without thy aid each ſocial tie is loſt, 
Without thy aid the laws would threat in vain, 
Without thy aid this world were drown'd in blood, 
Freed from the fear of hell, or hope of heav'n, 
Life were a load, and being were a curſe ; 
When miſery with hope deſtroying ſtake | 
Impalls the wretch, and horror wings the ſoul, 
Thy balm affords relief, allays the pain, 

And bids the harmleſs weapon quit the wound; 
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When Fortune and when Plenty load the board, 
Thou on the altar of the haman heart 
Dof light a flame, that, tow'ring to the clouds, 
Exhales an incenſe grateful to the ſkies ; 
If foes encreaſe thou bidd'ſt their rancour end, 
If dangers preſs, Faith lends her ample ſhield, 
Defies their threats, and frowns them into bliſs ; 
E'en Death that plucks the planets from the ſkies 
Owns thy ſuperior might. foregoes his ſling ; 
And the proud grave, victorious o'er our clay, 
At thy command his laurell'd chaplet quits, 
Returns the ſhrowd, and growling leaves his prey. 
Say, mighty Reas'ners infidels baptiz'd, 
Who dreſt in Folly's garb, yet idly dream, 
That Wiſdom's robe upon your ſhoulders ſhine ; 
Say, when tempeſtuous paſſions tear the ſoul, 
Cloud Reaſon's beam and put out Wiſdom's light, 
Can the thin cobweb, ſpun by ſubtle brains, _ 
Outlive the ſtorm, and dare the tempeſt's rage; 
Yet when to Reaſon's aid Religion joins, 
And in her left hand gives the redd'ning bolt, 
Or in her right eternal bliſs conſigns, 
Nor life nor death can move the ſtable ſoul, 
Nor life nor death impart, or hope or fear; 
Unmov'd we paſs as {+ael's Patriarch did, 
And make the world a ladder to the ſkies, 
—— Worſhip ! whatever purblind Deiſts deem; 
Worſhip's the nobleſt converſe of the ſoul, 
It opens Heaven's irradiating doors, 
Admits us to the audience of our God, 
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Makes him our friend, and makes us truly great, 

Is it an honour for the ruſtic ſwain, 

To fit in council with the ſceptred Chief? 

How great the honour then to talk with him, 
Who is the King of Kings, and Lord of Lords, 
Religion ſhortens Sorrow's thorny road, 

Plucks from the heart the arrow of deſpair, 
Matures the ſeeds of Virtue in the ſou], | 
Gives Reaſon wings, and bids her, ſcale the ſkies. 
More would I ſpeak; but who, alas ! can ſound: 
This vaſt abyſs, or half it's ſtores exhauſt ; 

Yet, in obedience to thy ſceptred nod, 

I flop the flowing. current of my ſpeech, 

And glory in the thoughts I have not ſpokg.. - 


— 
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BY, LORD, HALIFAX, 


FRIENDSHIP. 


I uus r in particular recommend to you a ſtrift care. 
in the choice of your friendſhips. Perhaps the beſt are. 
not without their objections, but however, be ſure that 
- yours 
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yours may not ſtray from the rules which the wiſer part 
of the world hath ſet to them. The leagues offenſive 
and defenſive, ſeldom hold in politics, and much leſs in 
friendſhips. The violent intimacies, when once dra 
ken, of which they ſcarce ever fail, make ſuch noiſe ; 
the bag of ſecrets untied, they fly about like birds let looſe 
from a cage, and become the entertainment of the town. 
Beſides, theſe great dearneſſes, by degrees, grow injuri- 
e115 to the reſt of your acquaintance, and throw them 
off from you. There is ſuch an offenſive diſtinction 
when the dear friend comes into the room, that it is 
tinging ſtones at the company, who are not apt to lo- 
give it. 

Do not lay out your friendſhip too laviſhly at I 
fince it will, like other things, be ſo much the ſooner 
ſpent ;- neither let it be of too ſudden a growth ; for as 
the plants which ſhoot up too faſt, are not of that conti- 
nuance as thoſe which take more time for it; ſo too 
ſwift a progreſs in pouring out your kindneſs, is a cer- 
tain ſign that by the courſe of nature it will not be long 

lived. You will be reſponſible to the world, if you 
pitch upon ſuch friends as at that time are under the 
weight of any criminal objection. In that caſe, you 
will bring yourſelf under the diſadvantages of their 
character, and muſt bear your part of it. Chooſing im- 
plies approving ; and if you fix upon a lady for your 
friend againſt whom the world hath given judgment, 
tis Yot fo well natured as to believe you are altogether 
averſe to her way of living, ſince it doth not diſcourage 
you from admitting her into your kindneſs, And re- 
C46 ſemblance 
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. ſemblance of inclinations being thought none of the 
leaſt inducements to friendſhip, you will be looked upon 
as a well wiſher, if not a partner with her in her faults. 
If you can forgive them in another, it may be preſumed 
you will not be leſs gentle to yourſelf; and therefore 
you muſt not take it ill, if you are reckoned a croupiere, 
and condemned to pay an equ:1 ſhare with a friend of 
the reputation ſhe hath loſt. 
If it happens that your friend ſhould fall from 
the ſtate of 1 innocence, after your kindneſs was en- 
gaged to her, you may be flow un your belief in 
the beginning of the diſcovery : but as ſoon as you are 
convinced by a rational evidenge, you muſt, without 
breaking too roughly, make a fair and a quick retreat 
from ſuch a miſtaken acquaintance : elſe by moving too 
ſlowly from one that is ſo tainted, the contagion may 
reach you ſo far as to give you part of the ſcandal, 
though not of the guilt, 'This matter is ſo nice, that 
as you muſt not be too haſty to join in the cenſure upon 
your friend when ſhe is accuſed, ſo you are not, on the 
other fide, to defend her with too much warmth; for if 
ſhe ſhould happen to deſerve the report of common fame, 
beſides the vexation that belongs to ſuch a miſtake, you 
will draw an ill appearance upon yourſelf, and it will 
be thought you pleaded for her, not without ſome con- 
ſideration of yourſelf. The anger which muſt be put 
on to vindicate the reputation of an injured friend, may 
incline the company to ſuſpect you would not be fo 
zealous, if there was nat a poſſibility that the caſe might 
| be 
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be your own. For this reaſon, you are not to carry 
your dearneſs ſo far, as abſolutely to loſe your ſight where 
your friends is concerned. Becauſe malice is too quick 
ſighted, it doth not follow, that friendſhip muſt be blind; 
there is to be a mean between theſe two extremes, elſe 
your exceſs of good nature may betray you into a very 
ridiculous figure, and by degrees you may be preferred 
to ſuch offices as you will not be proud of, 

Let the good ſenſe of your friends be a chief ingre- 
dient in your choice of them; elfe let your reputation 
be never ſo clear, it may be clouded by their imperti- 
nence. It is like our houſes being in the power of a 
drunken or a careleſs neighbour: only ſo much worſe, 
as that there will be no inſurance here to make you 
amends, as there is in the caſe of fire. | 

To conclude this paragraph; if formality is to be 
allowed in any inſtance, it is to be put on to reſiſt the 
invaſion of ſuch forward women as ſhall preſs themſelves 


into your friendſhip, where, if admitted, they will either 
be a ſnare or an incumbrance, 


1 


Tuts is an ambiguous word; one kind of it is as 
much a virtue, as the otherisa vice: but we are naturally 
ſo apt to chooſe the worſt, that it is become dangerous 


to commend the beſt ide of it, 
vir I 
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A woman is not to be proud of her fine gown; nor 
when ſhe hath leſs wit than, her neighbours, to comfort 
herſelf that ſhe hath more lace. Some ladies put ſo 
much weight upon ornaments, that if one could ſee in - 
to their hearts, it would be found, that even the 
thoughts of death is made leſs. heayy to them by the 
contemplation of their being laid,out in ſtate, and ho- 


nourably attended to the grave. One may come a good 
deal ſnort of ſuch an extreme, and yet ſtill be ſufficiently 
- Impertinent, by ſetting a wrong value upon, things, 


which ought. to, be uſed with more indifference, A lady 
muſt not appear ſolicitous to ingroſs re ſpect to herſelf, 
but be content with a reaſonable diſtribution, and allow 
it to others, that ſhe may have it returned to her. She 


is not to be troubleſomely nice, nor diſtinguiſh herſelf 


by being too delicate, as if ordinary things were too 


coarſe for her; this is an unmannerly and an offenſive 


pride, and where its practiſed, deſerves to be mortiſied, 
of which it ſeldom fails. She is not to lean too much 
upon her quality, much leſs to deſpife thoſe who are 


below it. Some make quality an idol, and then their 


reaſon muſt fall down and worſhip it, They would have 
the world think, that no amends can ever be made for. 
the want of a great title, or an ancient coat of arms: 

they imagine, that with theſe advantages they ſtand 
upon the higher ground, which makes them look down 
upon merit and virtue, as things inferior to them, This 
miſtake isnot only ſenſeleſs, but criminal too, in putting 
a greater price upon that which is a piece of good luck, 


than upon things which are valuable in themſelves. 
Laughing 
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Baughing is not enough for ſuch a folly ; it muſt be ſe . 
verely whipped, as it juſtly deſerves, It will be confeſ- 
ſed, there are frequent temptations given by pert up- 
ſtarts to be angry, and by that to have qur judgments 
corrupted in theſe caſes; but they are to be reſiſted; 
and the utmoſt that is to be allowed, is, when thoſe of 
a new edition will forget themſelves, ſo as either to brag 
of their weak ſide, or endeavour to hide their meanneſs 
dy the ir in ſolence, to cure them by a little ſeaſonable 
raillery, a little ſharpneſs well placed, without dwelling 
too long upon it. 

Theſe and many hon kinds of pride are to. be. 
avoided, 

That which is to be recommended to you, is an emu- | 
lation to raiſe yourſelf to a character, by which you may 
be diſtinguiſhed ; an eagerneſs for precedence in virtue, 
and all ſuch other things as may gain you a greater 
ſhare of the good opinion of the world. Eſteem to vir- 
tue is like a cheriſhing air to plants and flowers, which 
makes them blow and proſper ; and for that reaſon it 
may be allowed to be, in ſome degree, the cauſe as well 
as the reward of it. That pride which leadeth to a 
good end, cannot be a vice, fince it is the beginning of 
a virtue; and to be pleaſed with juſt applauſe, is fo far 
from a fault, that it would be an ill ſymptom in a wo- 
man, who ſhould not place the greateſt part of her ſa- 
tisfaction in it. Humility is no doubt a great virtue; 
but it ceaſeth to be ſo, when it is afraid to ſcorn an ill 
thing. Againſt vice and folly it is becoming your ſex. 
to be havghty ; 3 but you muſt not carry the contempt of 

C 6 | things 
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things to arrogance towards perſons, and it muſt be done 
with fitting diſtinctions, elſe it may be inconvenient 
by being unſeaſonable. A pride that raiſes a little an- 
ger to be outdone in any thing that is good, will have 
ſo good an effect, that it is very hard to allow it to 
be a fault. 

It is no eaſy matter to carry even L* theſe dif- 
fering kinds ſo deſcribed ; but remember that it is ſa- 
fer for a woman to be thought too proud, than too 


familiar. 


DIVERSIONS. 


Tux next thing I ſhall recommend to you, is a wiſe 
and a ſafe method of uſing diverſions. To be too eager 
in the purſuit of pleaſure whilſt you are young, is dan- 
gerous ; to catch at it in riper years, is graſping a ſha- 
dow ; it will not be held. Beſides that by being leſs 


natural it grows to be indecent. Diverſions are the 


moſt properly applied, to eaſe and relieve thoſe who are 
oppreſſed, by being too much employed. Thoſe that 
are idle have no need of them, and yet they above all 
others, give themſelves up to them. To unbend our 
thoughts, when they are too much ſtretched by our 
cares, is not more natural than it is neceſſary, but to 
turn our whole life into a holiday, is not only ridiculous, 
but deſtroys pleaſure, in ſtead of promoting it. The 


mind, like the body, is tired by being always in one 
poſture, 


* 
++ 
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poſture, too ſerious breaks, and too diverting looſens | 
it: it is variety that gives the reliſh ; ſo that diverſions | 
too frequently repeated, grow firſt to be indifferent, and 
at laſt tedious, Whilſt they are well choſen and well 
timed, they are never to be blamed ; but when they are 
uſed to an exceſs, though very innocent at firſt, they of- 
ten grow to be criminal, and never fail to be imper- 
tinent. = | 

Some ladies are beſpoken for merry meetings, as 
Beſſus was for duels. They are engaged in a circle of 
idleneſs, where they turn round for the whole year, 
without the interruption of a ſerious hour. They know 
all the players' names, and are intimately acquainted 
with all the booths in Bartholomew fair. No ſoldier is 
more obedient to the ſound of his captain's trumpet, | 
than they are to that which ſummons them to a puppet. 
play or a monſter. The ſpring that brings out flies and 
fools, makes them inhabitants in Hide Park ; in the 
winter they are incumbrance to the play houſe, and the 
ballaſt of the drawing room. The ſtreets all this while 
are ſo weary of theſe daily faces, that men's eyes are 
overlaid with them. The fight is glatted with fine 
things, as the ſtomach with ſweet ones; when a fair 
lady will give too much of herſelf to the world, ſhe 
grows luſcious, and oppreſles, inſtead of pleaſing. 
Theſe ladies ſo continually ſeek diverſion, that in little 
time they grow into a jeſt, yet are unwilling to remem- 
ber, that if they are ſeldomer ſeen, they would not be 
ſo often laughed at, Beſides, they make themſelves 
-: - heaPe, 
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akeap, than which there cannot be an unkinder word: 
beſtowed upon your ſex. | 

To play ſometimes, to entertain company, or to dis 
vert yourſelf is not to be difallowed, but to do it ſo. 
often as to be called a gameſter, is to he avoided; next 
to the things that are moſt criminal. It hath conſe- 
quences of ſeveral kinds not to be endured': it will en- 
gage you into a habit of idleneſs and. iil hours, draw 
you into ill mixed company, make you neglect your. 


' civihities abroad, and your buſineſs at home, and im- 
poſe into your acquaintance ſuch. as vil do you no. 


credit. 

To deep play there will be yet greater objections. It 
will give occaſion to the world to aſk ſpiteful queſtions. 
How you dare venture to loſe, and. what means you. 
have to pay ſuch great ſums? If you pay exactly, it will 
be enquired from whence the money comes? If you, 
owe, and eſpecially io a man, you muſt be ſo very civil: 
to him for his forbearance, that it lays a ground of 
having it farther improved, if the gentleman is fo diſ- 
poſed ; It will be thought no unfair creditor, if where the 


© eftate fails, he ſeize upon the perlon. Beſides, if a lady 


could ſee her own face upon an ill game, at a deep 
ſtake, ſhe would certainly forſwear any thing. that could 
put her looks under ſuch a diſidvantage. 
To dance ſometimes, will- not be imputed to you as, 
a fault; but remember, that. the end of your larhing | 
it; was, that you might the better know how to move 
gracefully. It is only an advantage fo far. When it, 
goes beyond it, one may call it excelling in a Is 
, W 
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which.is no very great commendation. It is better for- 
a woman never to dance, becauſe ſhe hath no ſxill in its, 
than to do it too often, becauſe ſhe doth. it well, The 
eafieſt, as well as the ſafeſt method of doing it, is in 
private companies, amongſt particular friends, and then 
careleſly, like a diverſion, rather than with ſolemnity,, 
as if it was a buſineſs, or had any thing in it to deſerve: 
a month's- preparation by ſerious conference with a. 
dancing maſter. 

Much more might be ſaid· on all theſe heads, and. 
many more might be added to them. But I muſt re- 
ſtrain my thoughts, which are full of my dear child, 
and would overflow into a volume which would not be 
fit for a new-year's-gift, I will conclude with my. 
warmeſt wiſhes for all that is good to you. That you 
may live ſo as to be an ornament to your family, and a 
pattern to your ſex. That you may be bleſſed with a. 
huſband that may value, and with children that may in- 
herit your virtue; that you may ſhine in the world by 
a true light, and ſilence envy by deſerving to be eſteem · 
ed ; that wit and virtue may both conſpire to make you 
a good figure. When they are ſeparated, the firſt is ſo 
empty, and the other ſo faint, that they ſcarce have right 
to be commended. May they therefore meet and never 
part; let them be your guardian angels, and be ſure 
never to ſtray out of the diſtance of. their joint pro- 
tection. May you ſo raiſe your character, that you may 
help to make the next age a better thing, and leave poſs 
terity in your debt for the advantages it ſhall receive dy. 
your example. 


. Let 
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40 ON FEMALE CREDULITY. 


Let me conjure you, my deareſt, to comply with this 
kind ambition of a father, whoſe thoughts are ſo engaged 
in your behalf, that he reckons your happineſs to be the 
greateſt part of his on. 


ON FEMALE CREDULITY. 


% Ye Hean'ns, if innocence deſerwes your care, 
*« Why have ye made it fatal to be fair? 

« Falſe man, the ruin of our ſex was born, 

« The beauteous are his frey, the reſt his ſcorn. 
« Alike unfortunate our fate is ſuch, 

Me pleaſe too little, or we pleaſe too much.“ 


N. ROWE, 


Tank are a ſet of men in the world, who, to the 
diſgrace of human nature, are never happier than in the 
purſuit of the deſtruction of ſome beauteous, innocent, 
and too eaſy believing fair one, What a melancholy 


_ conſideration is it, that there are ſo many in the preſent 


day continually flying in the face of evcry law, human 
and divine, putting modeſty to the bluſh, virtue out of 
countenance, and, like the devil himſelf, ſeeking whom 
he may devour; the various deep-laid ſchemes, made 
uſe of, not only to ruin the harmleſs unſuſpecting vir- 
gin, but the virtuous and blooming wife, too plainly 
evidence the depravity of the age, and the ſenſuality of 
the times, Happy, thrice happy the wiſe, prudent, and 
*2 diſcerning 
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TO YOUNG WOMEN. ar 


diſcerning female, who is proof againſt all the arts of 
ſeduction, and reſolutely withſtands every temptation 
and attack upon her virtue, | 
As beauty recommends the virgin to the admiration 
of thoſe around her, ſo it renders her more hable to be 
ſurrounded with deſigning flatterers. Of ſuch devils in 
human ſhape, ye amiable fair ones beware, leſt ye alſo 
become the dupe of their arjifice and cunning. 


AN EXTRACT FROM DR. FORDYCE'S 
SERMONS TO YOUNG WOMEN. 


THAT admired maxim of heathen antiquity, ** Re- 
verence thyſelf,” ſeems ta me peculiarly proper for a 
woman. She that does not reverence herſelf muſt not 
hope to be reſpected by others, I would therefore re- 
mind you of your own value. By encouraging you to 
entertain a juft eſteem fax yourſelves, I would on one 
hand guard you againſt every thing degrading, and on 
the other awaken your ambition to act up to the beſt 
ſtandard of your ſex; to aſpire at every amiable, every 
noble quality that is adapted to your ſtate, or that can 
inſure the affection and preſerve the importance to 
which you were born, Now this importance is very 
great, whether we conſider you in your preſeat ſingle 
condition, or as afterwards connected in wedlock. 

Conſidering you in your preſent Single condition, I 
would begin where your duty in ſociety begins, by put- 

ung 
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ting you in min deeply your Parents are inte- 
reſted in your behavigdr. For the ſake of the argument, 
I ſuppoſe your parents to be alive. Thoſe that have 


had the misfortune to be early deprived of theirs, are 


commonly left to the care of ſome friend. or guardian, 


who is underſtood to ſupply their place ; and to ſuch my 


remarks on this head will not be altogether inappli- 


Cable. 


Are you who now hear me bleſt with parents that 
even in theſe times, and in this metropolis, where all 


the corruption and futilityof theſe times are-concentred, 


diſcover a zeal for your improvement and ſalvation ? 
How thankful ſhould you be for the mighty bleſſing h 
Would you ſhow that you are thankful ? Do nothing 
to make them unhappy ; do all in your power to give 
them delight. Ah, did you but know how much it is. 
in your power to give them Bat who can deſcribe 
the tranſports of a breaſt truly parental, on beholding a. 
daughter ſhoot up like ſome fair but modeſt flower, and 
acquire, day after day, freſh beauty and growing ſweet- 
neſs, ſo as to fill every eye with pleaſure, and every 
heart with admiration ; while, like that ſame flower, 
ſne appears unconſcious of her opening charms, and on- 
ly rejoices in the ſun that chears, and the hand that 
ſhelters her? In this manner ſhalE you, my lovely 
friend, repay moſt acceptably a part (you never can re- 
pay the whole) of that immenſe debt you owe for all 
the pains and fears formerly ſuffered, and for all the un- 
alterable anxieties daily experienced, on your account. 
Fer- 
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Perfiaps you are the enly daughter, perhaps the only: 
ehild of your mother, and her a widow, All her cares, 
all her ſenſations point to you. Of the tenderneſs of a 
much loved and much lamented huſband you are the 
ſole remaining pledge. On you ſhe often fixes her ear- 
neſt melting eye; with watchful attention ſhe marks thay 
progreſs of your riſing virtues; in every ſoftened fea. 
ture ſhe fondly traces your father's ſenſe, your father's. 
probity. Something within her whiſpers, you ſhall live 
to be the prop and comfort: of her age, as you are now: 
her companion and. friend, Bleſſed Lord, what big 
emotions ſwell her labouring ſoul! But leſt, by venting 
them in your company, ſhe ſhould affect you too much, 
ſhe ſilently withdraws to pour them forth in tears of 
rapture z a rapture only augmented by the ſweetly ſad. 
remembrance that mingles with it, while at the ſame 
time it is exalted and conſecrated. doubly by ardens 
vows to heaven for your. preſervation and proſperity. Is. 
there a young woman that can think of this with indife. 
ference ?. Is there a young woman that can reverſe the 
deſcription, ſuppoſe herſelf the impious creature that 
could break a widowed mother's heart, and ſupport the. 
thought? 5 | | 

When a daughter, it may be. a favourite daughter, 
turns out unruly, fooliſh, wanten.; when ſhe diſobeys 
her parents, diſgraces her education, diſhonours her ſex, 
diſappoints the hopes ſhe had raiſed ;. when. ſhe throws 
herſelf away on a man unworthy of her, or unqualified 
to make her happy ; what her parents in any of theſe. 
caſes muſt neceſſarily ſuffer, we may conjeQure, they 
alone can feel, 
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A FATHER'S LEGACY TO HIS DAUGH= 
TERS, 


* 


Oxx of the chief beauties in a female character is 
that modeſt reſerve, that retiring delicacy which avoids 


the public eye, and is diſconcerted even at the gaze of 
admiration.— do not wiſh you to be inſenſible to ap- 


plauſe; if you were, you muſt become, if not worſe, 
much leſs amiable women. But you may be dazzled 
by that admiration, which yet rejoices your hearts. 

When a girl ceaſes to bluſh, ſhe has loſt the moſt 
powerful charm of beauty. That extreme ſenſibility 
which it indicates, may be a weakneſs and incum- 
brance in our fex, as I have too often felt; but in 
yours it is peculiarly engaging. Pedants, who think 
themſelves philoſophers, aſk why a woman ſhould 
bluſh when ſhe is conſcious of no crime? It is a ſuffi- 
cient anſwer, that nature has made you to bluſh when 
you are guilty of no fault, -and has forced us to love 
you becauſe you do ſo.— Bluſhing is fo far from being a 
neceſſary attendant on guilt, that it is the uſual com- 
panion of innocence. 

This modeſty which I think fo eſſential in your ſex, 
will diſpoſe you to be rather filent in company, eſpe- 
cially in a large one. People of ſenſe and diſcernment 

will 
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will never miſtake ſuch filence for dulneſs. One may 

take a ſhare in converſation without uttering a ſyllable. 

The expreſſion in the countenance ſhews it, and this 

never eſcapes an obſerving eye. 

I ſhould be glad that you had an eaſy dignity i in your 
behaviour at public places, but not that confident eaſe, 
that unabaſhed countenance, which ſeems to ſet the 
company at defiance.—lf, while a gentleman is ſpeak- 
ing to you, one of ſuperior rank addreſſes you, do not 

. let your eager attention and viſible preference, betray 

3 the flutter of your heart. Let pride on this occaſion, 

f preſerve you from that meanneſs into which your va- 

* nity would ſink you. Conſider that you expoſe your- 

ſelves to the ridicule of the company, and affront one 

gentleman only to ſwell the triumph of another, who 
perhaps thinks he does you honour in ſpeaking to you. 
Converſe with men even of the firſt rank with that 


ty dignified modeſty, which may prevent the approach of 
u the moſt diſtant familiarity, and conſequently prevent 
in them from feeling themſelves your ſuperiors. 


Wit is the moſt dangerous talent you can poſſeſs. 
It muſt be guarded with great diſcretion and good-na- 
ture, otherwiſe it will create you many enemies. Wit 
is perfectly conſiſtent with ſoftneſs and delicacy, yet 
they are ſeldom found united. Wit is ſo flattering to 
vanity, that they who oo it become intoxicated, 
and loſe all ſelf-command. 

Humour is a different quality. It will make your 
company much ſolicited ; but be cautious how you in- 
dulge it. It is often a great _ to um and a 
ll 


2 


greatneſs of mind. Shew 
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Rill greater one to dignity of character. Sometimes i 
may gain you applauſe, but will never procure you reſ- 


Be even cautious in diſplaying your good ſenſe. It 
will be thought you aſſume a ſuperiority oyer the reſt of 
the company.— But if you happen to have any learn- 
ing, keep it a profound ſecret, eſpecially from the men, 
who generally look with a jealous and malignant eye on 


| +4 woman of great parts, and cultivated underſtanding. 


A man of real genius and candour is far ſuperior to 
this meanneſs; but ſuch a one will ſeldom fall in yout 
way; and if by accident he ſhould, do not be anxious 
to ſhew the full extent of your knowledge. If he has 
any opportunity of ſeeing you, he will ſoon diſcover 
it himſelf ; and if you have any advantages of perſon 


or manner, and keep your own ſecret, he will proba- | 


bly give you credit for more than you poſſeſs. —The 
great art in converſation, conſiſts in making the com- 
pany pleaſed with themſelves. You will more Yeadily 


Hear than talk yourſelves into their good graces, 


Beware of detraction, eſpecially where your own ſex 


zs concerned. You are generally accuſed of being par- 


ticularly addicted to this vice. I think unjuſtly.— Men 
are full as guilty of it, when their intereſts interfere, 
As your-intereſts more frequently claſh, and as your 
feelings are quicker than ours, your temptations to it 
are more frequent. For this reaſon be particularly 
tender of the reputation of your own ſex, eſpecially 
when they happen to rival you in our regards, We 
look on this as the ſtrongeſt proof of dignity and true 
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Yhew a compaffionate ſympathy to unfortunate wo- 
men, eſpecially to thoſe who are rendered fo by the 
villainy of men. Indulge a ſecret pleaſure, I may ſay 
pride, in being the friends and refuge of the unhappy, 
but without the vanity of ſhewing it. 

Coaſider every ſpecies of indelicacy in converſation 
as ſhameful in. itſelf, and as highly diſguſting to us. 
All double entendre is of this ſort.—The diſſoluteneſ 
of men's education allows them to be diverted with a 
kind of wit, which yet they have delicacy enough to be 
ſhocked at when it comes from your mouths ; ot even 
when you hear it without pain and contempt.— Virgin 
purity is of that delicate nature that it cannot hear cer- 
tain things without contamination, It is always in 
your power to avoid theſe, No man, but a brute or a 
fool, will inſult a woman with converſation which he 
ſees gives her paiaz nor will he dare to do it, if ſhe re- 
ſent the injury with a becoming ſpirit. —There is a dig. 
nity in conſcious virtue, which is able to awe the moſt 
ſhameleſs and abandoned of men. 

You will be reproached perhaps with prudery. By 


4 prudery is uſually meant an affectation of delicacy, 
- Now I do not wiſh you to affect delicacy: I wiſh you to 
a poſſeſs it, At any rate, it is better to run the riſque of 
C being thought ridiculous than diſguſting. 

* The men will complain of your reſerve. They will 


aſſure you that a franker behaviour will make you more 
amiable, But truſt me they are not ſincere when they 
tell you ſo.—I acknowledge, that on ſome occaſions, it 
might render you more agreeable as companions, but it 

muſt 


* 
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muſt make you leſs amiable as women ; an important 
diſtinction which many of your ſex are not aware of.— 
After all, I wiſh you to have great eaſe and openneſs in 
your converſation. I only point out ſome conſidera- 
tions which ought to regulate your. 9 in that 
reſpect. 

Have a ſacred regard to truth. Lying is a mean 
and deſpicable vice,—I have known ſome women of 
excellent parts, who were ſo much addicted to it, that 
they could not be truſted to in the relation of any ſtory, 
eſpecially if it contained any thing of the marvellous, 
or if they themſelves were the heroines -of the tale. 
This weakneſs did not proceed from a bad heart, but 
was merely the effect of vanity, or an unbridled imagi- 
nation, —1 do not mean to cenſure that lively embel- 
liſnment of a humorous ſtory, which i Is s only intended 
to promote innocent mirth. F 

There is a certain gentleneſs of ſpirit and manners, 
extremely engaging in your ſex ; not that indiſcrimi- 
nate attention, that unmeaning ſimper, which ſmiles 
on all alike, This ariſes either from an affectation of 
ſoftneſs, or perfect ſimplicity. 

There is a ſpecies of refinement in luxury, juſt be- 
ginning to prevail among the geutlemen of this coun- 
try, to which our ladies are yet as great ſlrangers as any 
women upon earth; 1 hope, for the honour of the ſex, 
they will ever continue ſo; I mean the luxury of eating. 
Tt is a deſpicable ſelfiſh vice in men, but in your ſex it 
Is beyond expreibon indelicate and diſguſting, 
a 
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xery man who remembers a few years back, is ſen 
6ble of a very ſtriking change in the attention and ref 
pect formerly paid by the gentlemen to the ladies. 
heir drawing rooms are deſerted, and after dinner 

ſupper, the gentlemen are impatient till they re- 
tire. How they came to loſe this reſpect, which nature 
and politeneſs ſo well entitles them to, I ſhall not here 
particularly enquire, The revolutions of nature in any 
country, depend upon cauſes very vious and com- 
plicated. I ſhall only obſerve, that the behaviour of 
the ladies in the laſt age was very reſerved and ately. 

It would now be reckoned ridiculouſly tiff and formal. 
Whatever it was, it had certainly the effect of making 
them more reſpected. | 

A fine woman, like other fine things in nature, has 
her proper points of view, from which ſhe may be ſeen 
to moſt advantage. 

To fix this point requires great judgment, and an 
intimate knowledge of the human heart. By the pre- 
ſent mode of ſemale manners, the ladies ſeem to expect 
that they ſhall regain their aſcendancy over us by the 
fulleſt diſplay of their perſonal charms, by being always 
in our eye at public places, by converſing with us with | 
the ſame unreſerved freedom we do with one another ; 
in ſhort, by reſembling us as nearly as they poſlibly - 
can. But a little time and experience will ſhew- the 
folly of their expectation and conduct. 

The power of a ſine woman over the hearts of men of 
the fineſt parts, is ever beyond what ſhe conceives, 
They are ſeahþle of the Pug illufon, but they can · 

ack, 
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not, nor do they wiſh to diſſolve it. But if ſhe is de- 
termined to diſpel the charm, it certainly is in her 
power. She may ſoon reduce the * to a very odi- 
nary girl. 

There is a native dignity in ingenuous modeſty to be 
expected in your ſex, which is your natural protection 
from the familiarity of men, and which you ſhould feel 
previous to the reflection, that it is your intereſt to keep 
yourſelves ſacrai from all perſonal freedoms, The 
many nameleſs charms and endearments of . beauty 
ſhould be reſerved to- bleſs the happy-man to whom you 
give your hearts.—The ſentiment, that a woman may 
allow all innocent freedoms provided her virtue is ſe- 
cue, is both groſsly indelicate and dangerous, and has 
proved fatal to many of your ſex. 

Let me now recommend to your attention, that ele- 
gance, which i is not ſo much a quality of itſelf, as the 
high poliſh of every other. It is what diffuſes an inef- 
fable grace over every look, every motion, every ſen- 
tence you utter. It gives that charm to beauty, with- 
out which it generally fails to pleaſe, It is partly a 
| perſonal. quality, in which reſpect it is the gift of na- 
ture; but I ſpeak of it principally as a quality of the 
mind. In a ward, it is the perfection of taſte in life 
and manners—every virtue, and every excellence, in 
their moſt graceful and proper forms, 

You may perhaps think I want to throw every ſpark 
of nature out of your compoſition, and to make you en- 
tirely artificial. Far from it, I wiſh you to poſſeſs the 

- _. moſt 
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moſt perfect ſimplicity of heart and manners. I think 
you may poſleſs dignity without pride, affabilicy with- 
out meanneſs, and ſimple elegance without affectation. 
Milton had my idea, when he ſays of Eve, 

Grace was in all her ſteps, heav'n in her eye: 

In every geſture dignity and love, 
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FROM THE FRIEND. 


As the ladies are by no means exempt from peculiar 
vices, more than men, I hope the liberty here taken will 
not be looked on as any diſreſpect to the ſex, as the 
deſign is as much to clear them of the many abſurdities 
and faſhions they are guilty of, as the reſt of the crea- 
tion, The beauty of the Engliſh ladies has ia all ages 
been remaked by foreigners, as well as natives who have 
travelled, to be ſuperior to any one country beſides in 
the world ; yet there is a peculiar vice reigning among 
them, that of painting their faces; a vice which is of 
the moſt dangerous conſequence to their health, and 


quackeries of the times are the cauſes of this pernicious 
practice; and they in no-leſs degree curious to try ex- 
D 2 . periments 


perhaps to the entire ruin of their conſtitution. The 
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periments with their compoſitions, which is as much 
canttary to the purpoſe as it is poſſible, It is plain by 
the number of theſe compoſitions that they are not for 
the improving of beauty in the fair ſex, but to anſwer 
their own private view; nor do they in the leaſt care 
how many conſtitutions they deſtroy. I have often re- 
marked, when ladies go in a room newly painted, they 
retire with haſte from it, leſt the damps and intolerable 
ſmell affect them; yet, though they are ſo conſcious of 
its being detrimental by the ſmell only, they even ven- 
ture to paint themſelves with a compoſition, for aught 
they know, more detrimental than that they avoided, 
with a view, as they imagine, to make themſelves look 
comely. Did they but conſider that the leaſt dif. 
cerning perſon diſcovers the deceit, they would not be 
ſo profuſe in it; for they "only look on them with as 
much contempt as they imagine themſelves to be hand- 
ſome. There is nothing more indecent than to ſee a 
lady of x modeſt diſpoſition addicted to it; for as it is a 
vice ſo common among a certain ſet of people, by which 
they borrow their artificial charms, that even theſe, by 
whom they: are unknown, are ſuſpected to be quite dif- 
ferent to what they are, and conſequently are deſpiſed 
as ſuch. It is very common when going to a place of 
public entertainment, to uſe this unnatural method, to 
the ridiculę of themſelves; the pains and trouble they 
are at are not worth the dangerous conſequences they 
are liable to, and often turn out to their ſhame. They 
are often obſerved; when in a great perſpiration, not to 
dare put their handkerchiefs to their faces for fear of 
loſing 
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loſing their artificial beauty, Others, unthinking of 
the means they were at to acquire their charms, wipe 
their faces, to the no ſmall diverſion of the company 

leaving them in ſuch a manner as would be frightful to 
themſelves, did they but then fee them. As art in this 
.cannot be equal to nature, more than in other affairs, 
which are continually trying to be improved, it is not 
only inconſiſtent with common ſenſe, but contrary to na- 
ture: but ſo blind are they, if they make' but a littls 
alteration, they rail at nature for not making them as 
they appear to themſelves. This artificial aſpect is, in- 
deed, as wretched a ſubſtitute for the expreſſion of 
beauty, as for the bluſhes of health; it is not only 
equally tranſient, but equally liable to detection: but 
as paint leaves the countenance yet more withered and 
ghaſtly, the paſſions burſt out with more violence after 
reſtraining, and excite more determined averſion. Men 
of ſenſe look on them with diſdain, and ſuppoſe them 
no more than the portraitures of inſignificant people by 
ordinary painters, which are but pictures of pictures. 
In a ſmall treatiſe from the French of Monſieur de 
Gravines, ſpeaking of this unnatural vice, he ſays, 
] can compare them only to an ignorant fellow, whoz 
* having an exquiſite ſtatue, cauſed it to be gilded: fo 
© theſe paint their faces, that they look like ſo many 
* ancient Bacchanalian nymphs ; and vainly imagine, 
* that painting their faces gives to their eyes a more 
piercing radiance. This cuſtom which is worthy on- 
ly of the moſt ſavage nations, transforms the moſt 
: D 3 c beaus 
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* beautiful faces into painted pagods.” —Beauty does 
not conſiſt in an outward form, but the embelliſhments 
of the mind; and when beauty and good ſenſe are join - 
ed together in a woman, ſhe is an angel on earth ; but 


when on the contrary, as much the reverſe. When the 


fictious beauty has laid by her ſmiles ; when the luſtre 
of her eyes, and the bloom of her cheeks, have loſt their 
influence with their novelty ! what remains, but a ty- 
rant diveſted of power, who will never be ſeen without 


à mixture of indignation and diſdain ? The only deſire 


which this object could gratify, will be transformed to 
another, not only with reluctance, but with triumph. 
As reſentment will ſacced to diſappointment, adefire to 
mortiſy will ſucceed to a deſire to pleaſe; and the huf- 
band may be urged to ſolicit a miſtreſs, merely by a re · 
membrance of the beauty of his wife, which laſted only 
till ſhe was known. To learn to be pretty, you muſt 


"firſt-learn-to be good: as you improve in virtue you will 


improve in beauty, And may the ladies of this nation 
leave off thoſe diſſembled charms, and wear thoſe only 
which were given them by nature, which are by far ſu- 
perior to the ſuperficial one ; and have in remembrance, 
that the hope of the hypocrite muſt periſh.” 


THE 
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THE PREFERENCE OF GRACE TO BEAUTY. 


AN ALLEGORY, BY DR. GOLDSMETH, 


Contained in a Letter from Hingo to Lien Clit Altangi, ” 
the way of Moſeous 


I $sT1LL remain at Terki, where I have received that 
money which was remitted here in order to releaſe me 
from captivity. My fair companion till improves in 
my eſteem ; the more I know her mind, her beauty be- 
comes more poignant; ſhe appears charming, even 
among the daughters of Circaſis. 

Yet were I to examine her beauty with the art of a 
ſtatuary, I ſhould find numbers here that far ſurpaſs her? 
Nature has not granted her all the boaſted Circaſſian re- 
gularity of feature, and yet ſhe greatly exceeds the fair- 
eſt of the country, in the art of ſeizing the affektions. 
Whence, have I often ſaid to myſelf, this reſiſtleſs ma- 
gie that attends even moderate charms : though I re- 
gard the beauties of the country with admiration, every 
interview weakens the impreſſion, but the form of Zelis 
grows upon my imagination; I never behold her with- 
out an increaſe of tenderneſs and reſpect. Whence this 
injuſtice of the mind in preferring imperfect beauty to 
that which Nature ſeems to have finiſhed with care ? 

D 4 whence 


— — 
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whence the infatuation, that he whom a comet could 


not amaze, ſhould be aſtoniſhed at a meteor ! When 


reaſon was thus fatigued to find an anſwer, my imagi- 
nation purſued the ſubject, and this was the reſult. 

I fancied myſelf placed between two landſcapes, this 
called the region of Beauty, and that the walley of the 


G races; the one adorned with all that luxuriant Na- 
ture could beſtow ; the fruits of various climates adorn- 


.ed the trees, the grove reſounded with muſic, the gale 


_ . breathed prefume, every charm that could ariſe from 


ſymmetry and exact diſtribution were here conſpicuous, 


and the whole offering a proſpe& of pleaſure without 
end, The valley of the Graces, on the other hand, ſeem-, 


ed by no means ſo inviting ; the ſtreams and the groves 


appeared juſt as they uſually do in frequented countries; 
0 magnificent parterres, no concert in the grove, the 
rivulet was edged with weeds, and the rook joined its 
voice to that of the nightingale, All was amplicity and 
nature. 

The moſt ſtriking objects ever firſt allure the wel 
ler, I entered the region of Beauty with encreaſed cu- 


_ riolity, and promiſed myſelf endleſs ſatisfaction in being 


Introduced to the preſiding goddeſs. , I perceived ſe- 


veral ſtrangers, who entered with the ſame geſign, and 
what ſurpriſed me not a little, was-to ſee ſeveral others, 
haſtening to leave this abode of ſeeming felicity. 

After ſome fatigue, I had at laſt the honour of being 
Introduced to the goddeſs, who repreſented Beauty in 
perſon, She was ſeated on a throne, at the foot of which 
Rood ſeveral l lately introduced like me; all re- 


garding 
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garding her form in extaſy. Ab, what eyes! what lips py 


how clear her complexion! how perfect her ſhape'! at theſe 
exclamations Beauty with downcaſt eyes, would endea- 
vour to counterfeit modeſty ; but ſoon again looking 
round, as if to confirm every ſpectator in his favourable 
ſentiments, ſometimes ſhe would attempt to allure us by 
ſmiles; and at intervals would bridle back, in order to 
inſpire us with reſpect as well as tenderneſs, 

This ceremony lafted for fome time, and had ſo muck, 
employed our eyes, that we had forgot all this while 
that the goddeſs was ſilent. We ſoon however began 
to perceive the defect: what, ſaid we, among each 
other, are we to have nothing but languiſhing airs, ſoft 
| books, and inclinations of the head, will the goddeſs only, 
drign to ſatiiſy our eyes ? Upon this one of the company 
' ſtepped up to prefent her with ſome fruits he had ga- 
thered by the way; She received the preſent moſt 
ſweetly ſmiling, and with one of the whiteſt hands in the 
world, but ſtill not a word eſcaped her lips. 

I now found that my companions grew weary of their 
homage; they went off one by one, and reſolving not 
to be left behind, I offered to go in my turn; when 
Juſt at the door of the temple I was called back by a 
female, whoſe name was Pride, and who ſeemed diſ- 
' Pleaſed at the behaviour of the company: Where are 
vou haſtening ? ſaid ſhe to me with an angry air, the god- 
 deſs of Beauty is here. I have been to viſit her, Madam, 
"replied I, and find her more beautiful even than report 
had made her. Aud why then will you leave her ? added 
the female, I haye ſeen her long enough, returned I ; 


* 2 I have 
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I have got all her features by heart. Her eyes are ſlill 
the ſame, Her noſe is a very fine one, but it is ftill 
juſt ſuch a noſe now as it was half an hour ago: could 
ſhe throw a little more mind into her face, perhaps I 
mould be for wiſhing to have more of her company. 
What ſig niſies, replied my female, whether ſbe has a mind 
er dot; has ſhe any occaſion for @ mind, jo formed as ſhe #8 
by Nature ? If ſhe had a common face, indeed, there might 
Te ſome. reaſon for thinking to imps owe it; but when features 
are already perfect, every alteration would but impair 
them. A fine face is alrea y at the point of perfe lion, and 
@ fine lady fbould endeavour to keep it ſo; the impre ſion it 
would receive from thought, would but er 3 its whole 
Economy, 

To this ſpeech I gave no reply, but made the beſt of 
my way to the valley of the Graces. Here I found all 
-thoſe who before had been my companions in the region 
af beauty, now upon the ſame errand. 

As we entered the valley, the proſpect inſenſibly 
ſeemed to improve; we found every thing fo natural, 
ſo domeſtic, and pleaſing, that our minds, which before 
were congealed in admiration, now relaxed into gaiety 
and good-humour, We had deſigned to pay our reſpects 
to the preſiding goddeſs, but ſhe was no where to be 
found, One of our. companions aſſerted, that her tem- 
ple lay to the right; another to the left; a third, inſiſt- 
ed that it was ftraight before us ; and a fourth, that we 
had left it behind, In ſhort, we found every thing fa- 
miliar and charming, but could not determine were to 
ſeek for the Grace in perſon, 1 
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In this agreeable incertitude we paſſed ſeveral hours, 
and though very deſirous of finding the goddeſs, by no 
means impatient of the delay, Every part of the valley 
preſented ſome minute beauty, which without offering 
itſelf at once, ſtole within the ſoul, and captivated us 
with the charms of our retreat- Still, however, we con- 
tinued to ſearch, and might {till have continued, had 
we had not been interrupted by a voice which, though 
we could not ſee from whence it came, addreſſed us in 
this manner : 

* If you would find the goddeſs of Grace, ſeek her 
not under one form, for ſhe aſſumes a thouſand, Ever 
changing under the eye of inſpection, her variety, rather 
than her figure, is pleaſing, In contemplating her 
beauty, the eye glides over every perfection with giddy 
delight, and, capable of fixing no where, is charmed 
with the whole. She is now Contemplation with ſolemn 
look, again Compaſſion with humid eye; ſhe now 
ſparkles with joy ; ſoon every feature ſpeaks diſtreſs : 
her looks at times invite our approach, at others, re- 
preſs our preſumption. The goddeſs cannot be pro- 
perly called beautiful under any one of theſe forms, but 
by combining them all ſhe becomes irreſiſtibly pleaſing, 
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FROM OQIGINAL STORIES. 


Tux next morning Mrs. Maſon met them firſt in the 
garden ; and ſhe defired Caroline to look at a bed of 
tulips, that were then in their higheſt late of per- 
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FeRion.. I, added ſhe, chooſe to have every kind of 
flower in my garden, as the ſucceſſion enables me to 
vary my daily proſpect, and gives it the charm of va- 
riety ; yet theſe tulips afford me leſs pleaſure than 
moſt others I cultivate—and I will tell you why—they 
are only beautiful. Liſten to my diſtinctions good 
features, and a fine complexion, I term bodily beauty. 
Like the flreaks of the tulips they pleaſe the eye for a 
moment; but this uniformity ſoon tires, and the active 
mind fies off to ſomethĩing elſe. The ſoul of beauty, 
my dear children, confiſts in the body gracefully exhi- 
biting the emotions and variations of the informing” 
mind. Tf truth, humanity, and knowledge inhabit the 
breaſt, the eyes will beam with a mild luſtre, modeſty 
will fuffuſe the cheeks ; and ſmiles of innocent joy play 
over all the features. At firſt ſight regularity and CO. 
jour will attract, and have the advantage; becauſe the 
Hidden ſprings are not directly ſet in motion; but when 
Internal goodneſs is reflected, every 100 kind of 
beauty, the ſhadow of it, withers away before it—as the 
| ſun obſcures a lamp. 

Tou are certainly handſome, Caroline; I mean, 
have good features; but you muſt improve your mind to 
give them a pleaſing expreſſion, or they will only ſerve 
to lead your underſtanding aſtray. I have ſeen ſome 
Fooliſh people take great pains to decorate the outſide of 
their houſes, to attract the notice of ſtrangers, who 
gazed, and paſſed on; while the inſide, where they 
were to receive their friends, was dark and inconve- 
aicut, Apply this obſervation to mere perſonal attrac- 

ions ; 
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tions they may, for a few years, charm the ſuperficial. 
part of your acquaintance, whoſe notions of beauty are. 
not built on any principles. Such perſons might look. 
at you, as they would glance their eye over theſe tulips, 
and feel for a moment, the ſame pleaſure that a view 
of the variegated rays of light would convey to an un- 
informed mind. The lower claſs of mankind, and: 
children, are fond of finery ; gaudy, dazzling appear- 
ances catch their attention; but the diſcriminating; 
judgment of a perſon of ſenſe, requires, beſides colour, 
order, proportion, grace and uſefulneſs, to render * 
idea of beauty complete. 

Obſerve that roſe, it has all the perfections I ſpeak 
of; colour, grace, and ſweetneſs—and even when the 
fne tints fade, the ſmell is grateful to thoſe who have 
before contemplated its beauties. I have only one bed 
of tulips, though my garden is large, but, in every pars 
of it, roſes catch your fight, 

You have ſeen Mrs. B. and think her a very fine wo- 
man ; yet her complexion has only the clearneſs that 
temperance gives; and her features, ſtrictly ſpeaking, 
are not regular : Betty, the houſe-maid, has, in both 
theſe reſpets, much the ſuperiority over her. But, 
though you cannot at once define in what her beauty 
conſiſts, your eye follows her whenever ſhe moves ; and 
every perſon of taſte liſtens for the modulated ſounds 
which proceed out of her mouth, to be improved and 
pleaſed. It is confcious worth, truth, that gives dig- 
nity to her walk, and fimple elegance to her converſa« 
non, She has, indeed, a — 
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and a feeling heart; ſagacity and tenderneſs, the reſult 
of both, are happily blended in her countenance; and 
taſte is the poliſh, which makes them appear to the beſt 
advantage, She 7s really beautiful ; and you ſee her 
varied excellencies again and again, with increaſing 
pleaſure. They are not obtruded on you, for know- 
ledge has taught her true humility : ſhe is not like the 
flaunting tulip, that forces itſelf forward into notice; 
but reſembles the modeſt roſe, you ſee yonder, retiring 
under its elegant foliage. 

I have mentioned flowers - the ſame order is obſerved 
in the higher departments of nature. Think of the 
birds ; thoſe that ſing beſt, have not the fineſt plum- 
age; indeed juſt the contrary ; God divides His gifts, 
and amongſt the feathered race the nightingale (ſweet- 
eſt of warblers, who pours forth her varied ftrain when 
ſober eve comes on) you would ſeek in vain in the morn- 
ing, if you expected that beautiful feathers ſhould point 
out the ſongſtreſs: many who inceſſantly chatter, and 
are only tolerable in the general concert, would ſurpaſs 
her, and attract your attention. 

I knew, ſome time before you were born, a very fine, 
a very handſome girl; I ſaw ſhe had abilities, and IL 
ſaw with pain that ſhe attended to the moſt obvious, 
but leaſt valuable gift of heaven. Her ingenuity ſlept, 
while ſhe tried to render her perſon more alluring. At 
laſt ſhe caught the ſmall-pox—her beauty vaniſhed, and 
he was for a time miſerable ; but the natural vivacity 
of youth overcame her unpleaſant feelings. In conſe- 
quence-of the diſorder, her eyes became ſo weak that 
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the was obliged to fit in a dark room; to beguile the 
tedious day ſhe applied to muſic, and made a ſurpriſing 
proficiency. She even began to think, in her retire- 
ment, and when ſhe recovered her fight grew fond of 
reading, | 

Large companies did not now amuſe her, ſhe was no 
longer the object of admiration, or if ſhe was taken no- 
tice of, it was to be pitied, to hear her former ſelf 
praiſed, and to hear them lament the depredation that 
dreadful diſeaſe had made in a fine face. Not expect- 
ing or wiſhing to be obſerved, ſhe loſt her affected airs, 
and attended to the converſation, in which ſhe was ſoon 
able to bear a part. In ſhort, the deſire of pleaſing took 
a different turn, and as ſhe improved her mind, ſhe diſ—- 
covered that virtue, internal beauty, was valuable on 
its own, account, and not like that of the perſon, which 
reſembles a toy, that pleaſes the obſerver, but does not 
make the poſſeſſor happy. 

She found, that in acquiring knowledge, her mind 
grew tranquil, and the noble deſire of acting conform 
ably to the will of God ſucceeded, and drove out the 
immoderate vanity which before actuated her, when her 
equals were the objects ſhe thought moſt of, and whoſe 
approbation ſhe ſought with ſuch eagerneſs. And what 
had ſhe ſought ? To be ſtared at and called handſome. 
Her beauty, the fight of it did not make others good, 
or comfort the afflited ; but after ſhe had loſt it, the 
was comfortable herſelf, and ſet her friends the moſt 


uſeful example, 
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The money that formerly ſhe appropriated to ornn- 
ment her perſon, now clothed the naked; yet ſhe 
really appeared better dreſſed, as ſhe had acquired the 
habit of employing her time to the beſt advantage, and 
could make many things herſelf. Beſides, ſne did 
not implicitly follow the reigning faſhion, for ſhe had 


learned to diſtinguiſh, and in the moſt trivial matters 
acted according to the dictates of good ſenſe. 1 
The children made ſome comments on this ſtory, but 
the entrance of a viſitor interrupted the converſation, 
.and they ran about the gobden; companing thi roſes and 


. 


TAE 'IMPROBABILITY OF A RAKE 
MAKING A GOOD HUSBAND, 


FROM KICHAR Ds“ $ SIR CHARLES GRAN DISON. 


The woman ade * a rake, does not alin 
"that all the ſprightly airs for which ſhe preferred him 
to a better man, either vaniſh in matrimony, or are 
ſhewn-to others, to her mortal diſquiet. The agree- 
able will be carried abroad; the diſagreeable will be 
brought home. If he reform, (but alas, bad habits 
-are very, very difficult to ſhake off) he will probably, 
from the refleRions on his paſt guilty life, be an unſo- 
ciable companion, ſhould deep and true contrition 
hape laid hold of him; if not, what bas fhe choſen ? 
| * 
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he married not from honeſt principles; a rake de- 
ſpiſes matrimony : if ſtill a rake, a hat hold has ſhe of 
him ?—a /audable paſſion he cannot have; he has no 
delicacy ; his love deſerves a viler name, and if ſo, it 
will be ſtrange, if in his eyes, a common woman does 
not excel a modeſt wife, 

I knew, ſaid Lord L. a woman of character, and 
reckoned not to want ſenſe, who married at twenty, a 
man of ſixty, in hopes of burying him ſoon ; but who 
lived with her upwards of twenty years; and then dy- 
ing, ſhe is now in treaty with a young rake of twen+ 
ty-two. - She is rich, and, poor woman, hopes to be 
happy. Retribution - will frequently take its courſe, 
The lady, keeping in view one ſteady purpoſe, which 
was, that ſhe would marry a young man whenever 
death removed the od one, forgot, when ſhe loſt her 
huſband, ghat fe had been growing older for the laſt 
twenty years; and will now very probably be the de- 
ſpiſed mate to the young huſband, that her late huſ- 
band was to her. Thirty years hence, the now young 
man will fall into the error of his predeceſſor, if he out» 
live the wife he is going to take, and be puniſhed the 
ſame way. Theſe are what may be called puniſh» 
ments in kind. The violators of the ſocial duties are 
frequently puniſhed by the ſucceſs of their own waſhes, 


ON FEMALE ATTRACTIONS. 


Flavella has a multitude of charms. She is ſenfible- 


affable, modeſt and good-humoured, She is tall with- 
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out being aukward, and as ſtrait as an arrow. She 
has a clear complexion, lively eyes, a pretty mouth, 
and white even teeth ; and will anſwer the deſcription 
which any rhyming lover can give of the miſtreſs of his 
affections, after having ranſacked heaven and earth for 
ſimilies; and yet I cannot admire her. She wants, in 
my opinion, that namele/s ſomething, or Je ne ſai quoi, 
which is far more attractive than beauty. It is, in 
ſhort, a peculiar manner of ſaying the moſt inſignifi- 


cant things, and doing the moſt trifling actions which 


captivates us; and takes our hearts by ſurpriſe. 
Though I am a ftrenuous advocate for a modeſt, decent 
and an unaffected deportment in the fair ſex, I would 
not, however, have a fine woman altogether inſenſible 
of her perſonal charms, for ſhe would then be as inſi- 
pid as Flavella. I would only have her conſcious 
enough of them to behave with modeſt freedgm, and to 
converſe with fluency and ſpirit. When a woman 
ſtalks majeſtically into a room, with the haughty airs of 
a firſt rate beauty, and expects every one who ſees her 
toadmire her, my indignation riſes, and I get away as 


faſt as I can, in order to enjoy the converſation of an 


eaſy, good humonred creature, who is neither beauti- 
ful, nor conceited enough to be troubleſome, and who 
is as willing to give pleaſure, as deſirous to receive it. 


TENDERNESS TO MOTHERS. 


Mark ! that parent hen, faid a father to his belo- 
ved daughter. With what anxious care does ſhe call to- 
gether 
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gether her little offspring, and cover them with her 
expanded wings. The kite is hovering into the air, 
and, diſappointed of his prey, by the care the hen 
takes of her brood, may, perhaps, dart upon the hen 
herſelf, and bear her off in his talons. 

Does not this fight ſuggeſt to you the tenderneſs and 
affection of your mother? Her watchful care protected 
you in the helpleſs period of your infancy, when ſhe 
nouriſhed you with her milk, taught. your limbs to 
move, and your tongue to liſp its unform'd accents. 
In childhood, ſhe has mourned over your little griefa, 
has rejoiced in your innocent delights, has adminiſ- 
tered to yoa the healing balm in fickneſs, and has in- 
Killed into your mind the love of truth, of virtue, and 
of wiſdom. Oh! cheriſh every ſentiment of reſpect to 
ſuch a mother: the merits your warmeſt r 
eſteem . e 
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Obſerve thoſe two hounds that are coupled together, 
ſaid Euphronius to Lucy and Emilia, who were look- 
ing through the window. How they torment each 
other by a diſagreement in their purſuits! One is for 
moving flowly, and the other vainly urges forward,— 
The larger dog now ſees ſome object that tempts him 
on this fide, and ſee how he drags his companion along, 

who 
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who is uſing all his efforts to purſue a different rout, 
Thus they will continue all day at variance, pulling 
each other in oppoſite directions, when they might, by 
kind and mutual compliances, paſs on eaſily, merrily 
and happily. Lucy and Emilia concurred in cenſu- 
'ring the folly and ill-nature of theſe dogs; and Eu- 
phronius expreſſed a tender wiſh that he might never 
ſee any thing ſimilar in either of their behaviour to 
each other. Nature has linked you together, by the 
near equality of age; by your relation to the moſt in- 
dulgent of Parents, by the endearing ties of fiſterho-d, 
and by all thoſe generous ſympathies which have been 
foſtered in your boſoms from your earlieft infancy. 
Let theſe filken cords of mutual love continue to unite 
vou in the fame purſuits. Suffer no allurements to 
raw you different ways, no contradictory paſſions to 
diſtract your friendſhips, nor any ſelfiſh viewg, or ſordid 
jealouſies to render thoſe bonds uneaſy and oppre ſſive, 
which are now your ornament, your ſtrength, and high- 
eſt happineſs, 


PER 1vAL. 


CHARACTER OF TWO SISTERS. 


Flirtilla is a gay, lively, giddy girl; ſhe is what the 
world calls handſome ; ſhe dances and ſings admirably, 
bas ſomething to ſay upon every faſhion, perſon, play, 
opera, maſquerade, or * exhibition, and has an 

eaſy 
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eaſy flow of words, thet paſs upon the multitude for 
7 wit. In ſhort, the whole end of her exiſtence ſeems to 
be centered in a love of company and the faſhion. i No 
wonder it is ſhe is noticed-only by the leſs worthy part 
* of the world. Amelia, the lovely Amelia, makes home 
her greateſt happineſs. Nature has not been ſo lavith ; 
r of her charms, as to her ſiſter, but ſhe has a ſoft pleaſing | 
0 countenance, that plainly indicates the goodneſs of her 
6 heart within. Her perſon is not ſtriking at firſt, but 
as it becomes familiar to the beholder, is more ſo than 
1 that of her ſiſter. For her modeſt deportment, and her 
l ſweet diſpoſition, will daily gain ground on any perſon 
L who has the happineſs of converſing with her. She 
2 reads much, and digeſts what ſhe reads. Her ſerenity | 
) of mind is not to be diſturbed by the diſappointment of | . 
) a party of pleaſure, nor her ſpirit agitated by the ſhaps 
] of a cap, or the colour of a ribbon. She ſpeaks but lit- 
tle when in company, but when ſhe does, every one is 
1 huſh, and attends to her as an oracle, and ſhe has one 

true friend with whom fhe paſſes her days in tranqui- 

lity. The reader may eaſily judge which of theſe two 

ſiſters is the moſt amuable. 


hy, ” 


FAMILY LOVE AND HARMONY, 


I will amuſe you with à little experiment, ſaid So-'- 
phron one evening to Lucy, Emilia, and Jacobus, and, 
| riſing from the table, he took the candles and held 
8 about 


_ FAMILY LOVE, 


about half an inch aſunder, oppoſite to a medallion of 
Dr. Franklin, and about two yards diſtant from it. 
The motto round the figure, Unhurt amidſt the 
war of elements“ was but juſt diſſinctly viſible; when 
the degree of light had been ſufficiently obſerved, he 
united the flames of the two candles, by putting them 
cloſe together, and the whole figure with the inſcrip 
tion became inſtantly illuminated in a much ſtronger 
manner than before. 'They were all pleaſed, and 


. truck with the effect, and they defired Euphronius, 


who now entered the parlour, to explain to them the 
cauſe of it. He commended their entertainment, and 
informed them that a greater degree of heat is produced 
by the junction of the two flames, and conſequently a 
farther attenuation, and more copioas emiſſion of the 
particles of which light conſiſts. But, my dear young 
friends,, continued he, attend to the leſſon of virtue, as 
well as of ſcience, which the experiment you have ſeen 
affords. Nature has implanted in your hearts, bene- 
volence, friendſhip, gratitude, humanity and generoſity; 
and theſe ſocial affections are ſeparately ſhining lights 


in the world: but, they burn with peculiar warmth 


and luſtre, when more concentered in the kindred cha- - 
rities of brother, ſiſter, child, and parent; and har-/ 
mony, peace, ſympathy in joy and grief, mutual good 
offices, forgiveneſs and forbearance are the bright ema- 
nations of domeſtic love, May the radiance of ſuch 
Mrtues long illuminate this happy houſhold, 


PzrRCIVAL. 
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AFFECTATION. _ 
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THE FOLLY AND ODIOUSNESS OF Ar- 
FECTATION, 


Lucy, Emilia, and Sophronia, ſeated on a bank of 
daiſies, near a purling ftream, were liſtening to the 
mulic of a neighbouring grove. The ſun gilded with 
his ſetting beams the weſtern ſky ; gentle zephyrs 
breathed around ; and the feathered ſongſters ſeemed 
to vie with each other in their evening notes of gratitude 
and praiſe, Delighted with the artleſs melody of the 
linnet, the goldfinch, the woodlark, and the thruſh, 
they were all ear, and obſerved not a peacock, which 
had ſtrayed from a diftant farm, and was approaching 
them with a majeſtic pace, and expanded plumage, 
The harmony of the concert was ſoon interrupted by 
the loud and harſh cries of this ſtately bird; which, 
though chaced away by Emilia, continued his vocifera- 
tions with the confidence that conſcious beauty too of- 
ten inſpires. Does this fooliſh bird, ſaid Lucy, fancy 
that he is qualified to ſing, becauſe he is furniſhed with 
a ſpreading tail, ornamented with the richeſt colours ? 
I know not, replied Sophronia, whether the peacock be 
capable of ſuch a reflection; but I hope that you and 
Emilia will always avoid the diſplay of whatever is in- - 
conſiſtent with your ſex, your ſtation, or your charac- 


ter, 
Shun 


| 
| 


* PASSION FOR GAMING IN LADIES. 


Shun affectation in all its odious forms; aſſume no 
borrowed airs ; and be content to pleaſe, to ſhine, or 
to be uſeful in the way which nature * out, and 


which reaſon approves. 
PERCIVAL's MORAL TALES 


Pd 


THE PASSION FOR GAMING IN LADIES, 


| Ridicalrd is a Letter from a Chineſe Philoſopher, 1s bis 


Friend in the Eaſt. 


BY GOLDSMITH. 


Tux ladies here are by no means ſuch ardent game- 
ſters as the women of Aſia. In this reſpect I muſt do the 
Engliſh juſtice; for I love to praiſe where applauſe is 
juſtly merited. Nothing is more common in China, than 
to ſee two women of faſhion continue gaming till one 
has won all the other's cloaths, and ſtripped her quite 
naked; the winner thus marching off in a double ſuit 


of finery, and the loſer ſhrinking behind in the primi- 


tive ſimplicity of Nature. 

No doubt, you remember when Shang, our maiden 
aunt, played with a ſharper. Firſt her money went; 
then her trinkets were produced ; her cloaths followed 
piece by piece ſoon after; when ſhe had thus played 
herſelf quite naked, being a woman of ſpirit, and wil- 
ling to purſue her own, ſhe ſtaked her teeth; fortune 
was * her even here, and her teeth followed her 
 cloaths ; 
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cloaths ; at laſt ſhe played for her left eye, and, oh 1.- 
hard fate, this too ſhe loſt ; however ſhe had the conſo- 


1 
V * 


(INE 


lation of biting the ſharper, for he never perceived that 


it was made of glaſs till it became his own. 


How happy, my friend, are the Engliſh ladies, Who ' 


never riſe to ſuch an inordinance of paſſion! Though 
the ſex here are naturally fond of games of chance, and 


are caught to manage games of {all from theirinfancy, 


yet they never purſue ill fortune with ſuch amazing in- 
trepidity. Indeed I may entirely acquit them of ever 


playing——1 mean of playing for their * or dern 
teeth. 


It is true, they often ſtake their fortune, their beauty, f | 


health, and reputations at a gaming-table. It even 


ſometimes happens, that they play their hutbands. into 


a jajl g yet ſtill they preſerve a decorum unknown to our 
wives and daughters of China. I have been preſent at 
a rout in this country, where a woman of faſhion, after 
loſing her money, has ſat writhing in all the agonies of 
bad luck ; and yet, after all, never once attempted to 
ſtrip a ſingle petticoat, or cover the board, as her laſt 
ſtake, with her head cloaths. 

However, though I praiſe their moderation at play, 
I muſt not conceal their aſſiduity. In China our wo- 


men, except upon ſome great days, are never permitted 


cs 


to finger a dice-box ; but here every day ſeems to be 


a feſtival z and night itſelf, which gives others reft, 
only Terves to encreaſe the female gameſter's induſtry. 
I have been told of an old lady in the country, who be- 
ing given over by the phyſicians, played with the curate 

of her pariſh to paſs the time away: having won all his 
E money 
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money, ſhe next propoſed playing for her funeral 
charges ; the propoſal was accepted ; but unfortunate- 
ly the lady expired juſt as ſhe had taken in her game. 
There are ſome paſſions, which, though differently 
purſued, are attended with equal conſequences in every 
country : here they game with more perſeverance, there 
with greater fury; here they ſtrip their families, there 
they ſtrip themſelves naked. A lady in China, who in- 
dulges a paſſion for gaming, often becomes a drunkard ; 


and by flouriſhing a dice-box in one hand, ſhe generally 


comes to brandiſh a dram cup in the other. Far be it 
from me to ſay there are any who drink drams in Eng- 
land ; but it is natural to ſuppoſe, that when a lady has 
loſtevery thing elſe but her honour, ſhe will be apt to 
toſs" that into the bargain ; and grown inſenſible to 


*nicer feelings, behave like the Spaniard, who, when 


all his money was gone, endeavoured to borrow more, 


by offering to pawn his whiſker, 


N CHASTITY AND MODESTY, 
FROM THE LITERARY MISCELLANY, 


CnAsrirv is a delicious virtue to a handſome wo- 
man, who has an elevated ſoul, While ſhe ſees all the 
world at her feet, ſhe triumphs over all, and over her- 
ſelf: ſhe erects in her own heart a throne, at the 


foot of which every thing pays her homage. The ten- 


der or jealous, but always reſpeQful ſentiments of both 
| 995 ſexes, 
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ſexes, univerſal eſteem and her, own, repay her, without. 
ceaſing, glory, as a tribute for the ſtruggles of a few 
moments. | 

The ſelf . denlals are tranſient, but their reward is laſt» 
ing. What a ſatisfaction to a noble ſoul is the pride of 

virtue, joined to beauty ! It realizes the heroine of a ro- 
mance ! She will taſte more exquiſite pleaſure than Lais 
or Cleopatra ; and, when her beauty is no more, her 
glory and pleaſure will Kill remain, and the alone will 
enjoy the paſt. | 

Purity, is maintained by itſelf: the deſires, always 
eurbed, are accuſtomed'to ſpring no more; and temp · 
tations are multiplied only by the cuſtom of giving way 

to them, 

The ſtrength of mind, which produces all the vir. 
tues, depends on purity, which nouriſhes them. 

Nothing is deſpicable, that tends to preſerve purity g: 
and little precautions preſerve great virtues, 

The deſires, maſqued by ſhame, become more ſe- 
ducing thereby: by reſtraint, modeſty inflames them 
fears, reſerves, evaſions, timid avowals, its tender and 
genuine delicacy, ſpeaks plainer what it means to con- 
ceal, than paſſion could have dictated without: it is 
that which gives a value to favours, and ſweetneſs to 
refuſals. | 

True love poſſeſſes, in reality, what modeſty alone 
diſputes with it. This mixture of weakneſs and mo- 
deſty renders it more effectual and tender: the leſs it 
obtains, the more the value of what is obtained is en- 
creaſed ; and it is thus that it enjoys at once its wants 


and its ures. 5 
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Vice FIT well to conceal itſelf in obſcurity ; 3 Its flamp | 
is on ' guilty forcheads, © Boldneſs in a woman is a cer- 
tain mark of her ſhame 2 it is becauſe ſhe has too much 
to bluſh at, that ſhe Lluſhes not at all; and if modeſty 
ſometimes ſurvives chaſtity, what opinion can we enter · 
tain. of a 4 woman” s chaſtity, when her modeſty i is extin& ? 

Supreme n modeſty" ! Supreme pleaſure of love! How 
mary c charms does a woman loſe,” when ſhe loſes thee ! 
How many, if they knew the power of thy empire, 
would be careful to preferve thee ; if not through ſhame, 
at leaſt through coquetry ! but modeſty is not to be 


counterfeited; 
culous Man attempting at its imitation. 
, n 
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8 She chat 1 — bs clad i in as keel; 
© And; like a quiver'd nymph, with arrows, — 


there is no artifice whatever more nidi- 


May trace huge fore ſts, and unharbour d heath, 


Infamous hills, and ſandy perilous wilds ; 
Where, through the ſacred rays of chaſtity, 
No ſavage fleree, bandit, or mountaineer, 

Will dare to ſoil her virgin purity: 

© Yea there, where! very deſolation dwells, 

* By:grots and caverns-ſhagg'd with harrid ſhades, 
« She may paſz on wich unblench'd majeſty; ; 

© Be it not done in pride or in preſumption. 


©» 
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© So dear to heav'n is faintly chaſtity, 

That when a ſoul is found ſincerely fo, 

A thouſand livery'd angels lacquey her, 
Driving far off each thing of ſin and guilt, 
And in clear dream and folemn viſion 

Tell her of things that no groſs ear can hear; 
Till oft converſe with heav'nly habitants 

*C Begin to caſt a beam on th' outward ſtiape, ' 
The unpolluted temple of the mind, 

And turn it by degrees to the ſoul's eſſence, 
„Till all be made immortal. 

© But when vile luſt, 

* By unchaſte looks, looſe geſtures, and foul talk, 
© But moſt by lewd and laviſh act of fin, 

„Let indefilement to tile inwakt perth, 

* The ſoul grows clotted by contagion, 


- © Imbodies, and imbrutes, an me quice l.; / 
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FILIAL AFFECTION, 


VaIEIIrs Maxmus relates a very ſingular fact up- 
on this ſubject. A woman of illuſtrious birth had been 
condemned to be ſtrangled. The Roman prætor de- 

© Jivered her up to the triumvir, who cauſed her to be 
carried to priſon, in order to her being put to death, 
The goaler, who was ordered to execute her, was ſtruck 
With compaſſion, and could not reſolve to kill her. He 
choſe therefore to let her die of hunger. Beſides which, 
he ſuffered her daughter to ſee her in priſon ; taking 
«are, however, ſhe brought her nothing to eat. As 
this continued many days, he was ſurpriſed that the 
priſoner lived ſo long without eating, and ſuſpecting the 
daughter, upon watching her, he diſcovered that ſhe 
nouriſhed her mother with her own milk. Amazed at 
1o pious, and, at the ſame time, ſo ingenious an inven- 

* _#» tion, 
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tion, he told the fact to the triumvir, and the triumvir 
to the prætor, who believed the thing merited relating 
in the aſſembly of the people. The criminal was par- 
doned; a decree was paſſed that the mother and daugh- 
ter ſhould be ſubſiſted for the reſt of their lives at the 
expence of the public, and that a temple ſacred to piety 
ſhould be erected near the priſon. 


PLIN. HIST. 


The ſame author gives a ſimilar inftance of flial piety 
in a young woman named Xantippe, to her aged father 
Cimonus, who was likewiſe confined in prifon, and 
which is univerſally known by the name of the Roman 
Charity, Both theſe inſtances appeared ſo very extra- 
ordinary and uncommon to that people, that they could 
only account for them, by ſuppoſing that the love of 
children to their parents was the firſt law of nature. 


on THE SAME SUBJECT. 


Have I then no tears for thee, my - Father } 
Can l forget thy cares, from helpleſs years, 
Thy tenderneſs for me? an eye ſtill beam'd 
With love? a brow that never knew a frown, 
Nor a harſh word thy tongue ? Shall I for theſe 
Repay thy ſtooping venerable age | 

With ſhame, diſquiet, anguiſh, and diſhonour ? 
# 'E + Is 
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It muſt not be. Thou firſt of angels! come 
Sweet Filial Piety ! inflame my breaſt : 
Ves, let one daughter to her duty bend, 
And love her father as her trueſt friend, 


o 
1 


. 


* OF A'DISOBEDIENT DAUGHTER. 


I an the daughter of a gentleman, and not ahove 
ſeventeen years of age, yet old enough to be wiſer, as 
| | have a mother. who ever made it her ſludy to improve 
. my morals, and every talent, had I attended properly 
to her inſtructions and admonitions: - who was ever 
kind enough to perfuade and reaſon, inſtead of com- 
manding, till ſhe found reaſon was too weak when op- 
poſed to obſtinacy. 1 generally gave her admonitions 
the hearing, but always evaded practiſing the rules 
laid down in it ; for it is with ſhame I now confeſs, 
that the impreſſion, if it ever made one on me, was 
preſently ſucceeded by vanity and ſelf-opinion. I 
hoſe rather to believe the flattery of thoſe my folly 
called ine! in preference to the ſincerity of my 
parent. Even the vulgar have power to flatter the 
vain; it was pleaſed to tell me I was very pretty, 
which I was pleaſed to believe, and therefore ' added 
affectation to the reſt of my faults ; this addition 
r- — as 1 in Ye of all intreaties, ſo long 


neg- 
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neglected a proper attitude, as to render my perſon i in- 
tolerably auxward. N 
But whither am I running on? let me make haſte te 
finiſh this odious picture, for my own likeneſs ſhocks _ 
mein ſhort, againſt duty, love, and every method 
uſed for my amendment, I ſtill perſiſted i in my obſti- 
nacy, rudeneſs, 1 inattention, inſolence, and contradic- 
tion. When one morning, (my mother being from 
home) my father entered my chamber, and with a 
countenance more ſolemn than uſual, bid me pack up 
all my cloaths immediately, I was aſtoniſhed at this 
order, and begged to know whither I was going, to 
make ſo large a proviſion neceſſary ? I am, ſays he, 
about to place you with a friend of mine, at ſome diſ- 
tance from this houſe, in which I am now determined 
you ſhall live no longer; Every method has been tried 
in vain to reclaim you ; your mother's health is greatly 
impaired by illneſs, and I am reſolyed to remove, at 
leaſt, one object of diſquiet from her, and an unworthy 
pattern from your ſiſters, who are expected to look up- 
wards for examples. p 
IfT was ſurpriſed before, I was now thunder-ſtruck ; 
but on ſeeing him about to leave the room, I ran after 
him, threw myſelf at his feet, and intreated him to 
defer my departure, but in vain, He told me this re- 
ſolution was not the effects of haſty paſſion, but Tool 
deliberation, and therefore unalterably fixed. I then 
proceeded to pack up my things, which I did with as 
much expedition as my tears and confuſion ve thy 
mit; and we ſet out for ——, the Ciflance Z 
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great, we were obliged to lie on the road, and did not 
reach till the next evening, when my father 
ordered the chaiſe to be ſtopped at a farm houſe, We 
got out, and were met by a lady whoſe countenance 
wore a fort of placid ſorrow, mixed with ſome ſweet- 
neſs ; behind her advanced a pretty innocent girl, her 
daughter; they both welcomed us to their dwelling 
with much affability, their dreſs was perfectly clean 
and plain, yet ſuch as beſpoke the gentlewoman. My 
father, on the intreaty of Mrs. »ſtaid ſupper ; he 
enquired what ſtate of health and ſpirits ſhe now en- 
Joyed ; to which ſhe anſwered, indeed, my good friend, 
my health is but little mended fince you laſt heard from 
me, for though Heaven 1s pleaſed to ſpare me from 
acute pains, I ſuffer much, and with ſmall hopes of re- 
ef. As for my ſpirits, I hope you fee they are bet- 
' tered ; for this dear affectionate child of mine is deter- 
mined, by her kind ſolicitude and care, to make me, 
though not forget, yet ceaſe to lament the loſs of a ten- 
der huſband. On uttering theſe words, tears ſtole in- 
to her eyes, which my father obſerving, changed the 
diſcourſe to general topics, in which Miſs took 
her ſhare, but with ſo much deference to the company, 
and ſuch ſweet humility as charmed me, and reproached 
me too. 
Sl was taken up with my own reflections, and ſpoke 
very little. As my father was to ſet out early next 
morning, he choſe to fleep at the inn. After taking 
re of the ladies, he bade me farewell, ſaying, he 


fbould hear of my welfare from Mrs. — , Who had pro- 
miſed 
* 
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miſed him to write, and bid me ti aſſured, as I had 
never wanted any thing heretofore which his lit:le for- 
tune could admit of, ſo neither ſhould. I, now, but 
charged me on no account to trouble my mother with 
any letter or petition for a return; as daring to do that 
would entirely efface every ſpark of affection which 
might yet remain in his breaſt for me. | 
I could not reſiſt the impulſe I felt to weep at his de- 
parture, and begged to be ſhewn my chamber, which 
the good girl I have before deſcribed immediately com- 
plied with, telling me, if I choſe a companion, ſhe was 
at my ſervice. 
Was my mind at eaſe, I could be very happy 1 in her 
company, notwithſtanding ſhe is ever raiſing my envy 
I dare not deſcribe her readineſs to oblige, and aflec- 
tion to her mother more particularly; ſhe is in every 
thing ſuch a reproach. to me, her unworthy companion, 
that I am confounded at the contraſt, We paſs moſt of 
our time, particularly the morning, in working and 
reading, Mrs. ſometimes doing us that favourg 
at others my young friend. I never attempt it, though 
invited, from a conſciouſneſs of my unworthineſs to 
read before one of my own age, who was taught by her 


* 


L mother, as was myſelf; and who excelled in that part 
of her education; her air is too graceful, though ſhe 

p has learned to dance only half a year, when at a friend's 

t houſe on a viſit. 

4 Several Sundays had paſſed ere I could perſuade my- 

e ſelf to go to church ; as I had poſitively proteſted 


I | 
of would go on the next, my diſappointment was . 
d F6 * 
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when Miſs returned to our chamber, and 


nid ber mothef as not ſo well as uſual, and therefors 

© ſhe could not think of attending me as ſhe had defign- 
&d,—You will not break your promiſe, however, ſaid 
| ſhe, for as I have already ſhewn you the church, and the 
place where we fit, you need be under no embarraſſ- 
ment. I was aſhamed to retract, and therefore haſten- 

ed to church. There were ſeveral ſmart ladies there, 
two of whom, at my return, followed me at a little diſ- 
tance, and as they thought, I believe, out of my hear- 
ing, I am ſorry to ſay it was not ſo, for the ſatirical re- 
flections they made on my ankward walk and carriage, 
reached my ears very clearly, and the burſts of laughter 
Which accompanied their obſervations added to my con- 
fuſion: My path being acroſs a field, I was ſoon re- 
leaſed from their barbarity, and the moſt mortifying 
trial my vanity had ever experienced! but why do I 
call it barbarity, ſince I am now taught by ſtrangers 
what no one elſe but my relations would have had cha- 
rity enough to tell me, and from them I never would 


# hear it with patience or civility. O kind friends, Iam 


at laſt convinced you unwillingly gave me tranſient 
pain, only to create a future and laſting happineſs. I 
* wiſh it might be once more in my power to liften to 
you. 
l have yet a greater grief than can be occaſioned by 
the mortification I have juſt before mentioned, a letter 
Mrs. has received ſtrikes daggers in my breaſt. 
y mother, that dear woman whom I have ſo often 


aten, * a Ong Rate of health; Oh! that I 
might 
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might be permitted to return to her, and prove, by my 
future behaviour, that I repent. Should death ſnatch 
her from me, I could never forgive myſelf; I ſhould 
think that my ingratitude had multiplied her ſorrows : I 
know her to be too ſuſceptible of tender impreſſions not 
to have felt with equal force I can no more, grief ſtops 
my hand, and I can only wiſh thig confeſſion may teach 
her eyes, and incline her heart to receive her penitent 


child, 


MORAL MISCELLANY. 


MATERNAL AFFECTION, 


THERE are no ties in nature to compare with thoſe 
which unite an affectionate mother to her children, when 
they repay her tenderneſs with obedience and love. 

Cornelia, the illuſtrious mother of the Gracchi, after 
the death of her huſband, who left her twelve children, 
applied herſelf to the care of her family, with a wiſdom 
and provdence, that acquired her univerſal efleem. On- 
ly three out of the twelve, lived to years of maturity, 
one daughter and two ſons, whom ſhe brought up with 
ſo much care, that, though they were born with the moſt 
happy geniuſes and diſpoſitions, it was thought they 
were more indebted to education than nature. The an- 
ſwer ſhe gave a companion lady concerning them, is 
worthy of remark, and includes in it inſtructions which 
deſerve the attention of every affectionate mother and 

"8 daughter, 


5 CONJUCAL AFFECTION, 


The lady, who was very rich, and ſtill fonder of pomp 
and ſhew, after having diſplayed in a viſit ſhe made her, 
her diamonds, pearls, and richeſt jewels, earneſtly de- 
fired Cornelia, to let her ſee ER jewels alſo; Cornelia 
dextrouſly turned the converſation to another ſubject, 
till her children were returned from ſchool. When 
they entered their mother's apartment, ſhe ſaid to the 
companion lady, pointing to them with her hand, 
* Theſe are my jewels, and the only ornaments I admire.” 
And ſuch ornaments, which are the ſtrength and ſup- 
port of ſociety, add a brighter luſtre to the fair, than all. 
the jewels of the eaſt, 

2 BEAUTIES OF HIS TOR. 


CONJUGAL AFFECTION 


EXEMPLIFIED IN THE STORY OF CYRUS, KING er 
PERSIA, 


Or all the pleaſures that endear human life, there 
are none more worthy the attention of a rational crea- 
ture, than thoſe that flow from the mutual return of 
conjugal love. 
en two minds are thus engaged by the ties of re- 
ciprocal affection, each alternately receives and commu- 
nicates a franſport, inconceivable to all, but thoſe that 
are in this ſituation ; whence ariſes, that heart - ennobling 
ſoli- 
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ſolicitude for one another's welfare; that tender ſympa- 
thy, which alleviates affliction; and that participated 
pleaſure, which heightens proſperity and joy itſelf, 

The following is a beautiful inſtance of this exalted 
paſſion : 

Cyrus, king of Perſia, had taken captive the young 
prince of Armenia, together with his beautiful and 
blooming princeſs, whom he had lately married, and of 
whom he was paſſionately fond. When they, along 
with other prifoners, were brought before the tribunal, 
Cyrus aſked the prince, What he would give to be 
* reinſtated in his kingdom ? He anſwered, with an air 
of indifference, © That, as for his crown, and his own 
* lib:rty, he valued them at a very low rate: but, if 
* Cyrus would reſtore his beloved princeſs to her na- 
* tive dignity, and hereditary poſſeſſions, he ſhould in- 
* finitely rejoice ; and would pay' (this he uttered with 
tenderneſs and ardour) © would willingly pay his life 
for the purchaſe. s 

When all the priſoners were diſmiſſed with freedom, 
it is impoſlible to expreſs how much they were charmed 
with their royal benefactor. Some celebrated his mar- 
tial abilities, ſome applauded his ſocial virtues : all were- 
prodigal of their praiſe, and laviſh in grateful acknow- 


ledgements. And you,” ſaid the prince, addreſſing 
 himſelfto his bride; What think you of Cyrus 2? 1 


did not obſerve him, ſaid the princeſs., © Not obierve 


. » him ! Upon what then was your attention fixed“ 


© Upon that dear and generous man, who declared, 


that he would purchaſe my liberty, at the expence of 
c his own Liſe * 


23 WOMEN OF HENSBERG, 


© & '% 


ON THE SAME SUBJECT, { 
q FROM MILTON'S PARADISE LOST. 


Hail wedded love! myſterious law, trac ſource 
Of human offspring, ſote propriety 

In paradiſe, of all things common elſe ! 

By thee, adult'rous luſt was driven from man 
Among the beſtial herds to range ; by thee, 
(Founded in reaſon, loyal, juſt, and pure), 
Relations dear, and all the charities 

Of father, ſon, and brother, firſt were known. 
Perpetual fountain of domeſtic ſweets ! | 
Here Love his golden ſhafts employs ; here lights 
His conſtant lamp, and waves his purple wings. 
When fix'd to one, Love fafe at anchor rides, 
And dares the fury of the wind and tides. 


THE WOMEN OF HENSBERG, 

- 71 

Wurm the emperor Conrade the Third had befieged 

Gullphus, duke of Bavaria, in the city of Henſberg, 

the women finding that the town could not poſſibly 

hold out, petitioned the emperor, that they might de- 

| _ out of it with as much as each of them could carry. 
- —_ | | Te 


ANECDOTE OF MR. POPE, 39 


The emperor knowing they could not take away any 
great quantity of their effects, granted their petition; 
when the women, to his great ſurpriſe, came out of the 
place, each of them with her huſband upon her back. 
The emperor was ſo moved at the ſight, that he burſt 
into tears; and, after having much extolled the women 
for their conjugal affection, gave the men to their wives, 
and received the duke into his favour. | 


STORY OP 
| F F 1 ) & 44648 
MR. POPE AND A HACKNEY COACHMAN»s 
| | 21 


WITH A MORAL REFLECTION FOR THE LADIES. 


Ir is remarkable that the expletive Mr Pope general- 
ly uſed by way of oath, was, God mend me!” One 
day in a diſpute with a hackney coachman, he uſed this 
expreſſion, —Mend you!“ faid the coachman, It would 
not be half ſo much trouble to him to make a new one.“ 
If it be allowable to draw a moral reflection from a" lu- 
dictous ſtory, it is heartily to be wiſhed that the ladies 
would every morning ſeriouſly addreſs to their Maker 
this invocation of Mr Pope's ; and, after devout medi- 
tation on the divine patronage to whom they have re- 
commended their charms, apply themſelves by all poſ- 
ſible means to obtain the accompliſhment of their pray- 
er. I flatter myſelf that this advice may be palatable, 
x ad 
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50 THE DISCREET WIFE. 
as it comprehends that celebrated example of uniting 
religion with politeneſs, handed down to us from the 
ancients, in theſe few words, 

Sacrifice to the Graces,*” 


THE DISCREET WIF E. 


Is the gay reign of king Charles II, there was a young 
lady, whom I ſhall call Sophia, who was one of the 
maids of honour ta the ducheſs of York, that drew the 
attention of the whole court upon her ; ſhe was the 
reigning toaſt of that gallant age, and equally admired 
by the men of pleaſure, and men of wit; with her 
beauty ſhe was ſtriftly modeſt ; with her wit ſhe was 
prudent and good-natured. Among her numerous train 
of admirers, none ſeemed ſo agreeable and deſerving her 
eſteem, as the young lord Altemont, who, incapable of 


any baſe deſigns, even when ſuch deſigns were thought 


rather an honour than a reflection, gave ſuch aſſurances 
of his love, that Sophia eaſily ſurrendered her heart. 
Sophia's aunt, who was her guardian, readily conſented 
to the match, and the nuptials were celebrated with a 


mutual joy. As this was a marriage not made up by 


treaty, but free-choice and inclinations, they did not 


fall into that modiſh coldneſs and complaiſant indiffer- 


ence people of faſhion are ſoon apt to do. My lord was a 
man of unuſual ſweetneſs and affability of temper, which, 


when joined to that of Sophia's, muſt neceſſarily make 


him 


* 0 
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him happy with his wife; yet this happineſs of temper 
drew him into ſome misfortunes ; his eaſineſs and cre- 
dulity of the generoſity and openneſs of ſome compa» 
nions, had like to have leſſened his domeſtic felicity, had 
not Sophia's diſcretion prevented it. My lord had con- 
tracted a moſt intimate acquaintance with one Mr.Grin/ly, 
a man of a pleaſant converſation, had a pretty knack of 
telling a ſtory, ſung agreeably, was an arch mimic ; and, 
in ſhort, a humourous droll, whoſe particular talent was 
to make people laugh. Such was his public character; 
but this was only a maſk to conceal the tricking game- 
ſter, and the deſigning pander. To render himſelf 
more powerful with men of quality, he made himſelf 
inſtrumental to their follies or their vices. My lord 
Altemont was not inclined to-any of theſe vices that 
Grin/ly was procurer of; yet this wretch had cunning 
enough to draw him into all: With drinking, his health 
ſoon began to impair; with loſes, his temper was often 
ſoured ; with wenching, that fondneſs and cordial love 
he was uſed to ſhow to his lady, began to ceaſe, Sophia 


was not a little alarmed at this conduct; ſhe was too 


well informed of his vices ; yet diſcreetly thought, that 
any violent oppoſition would but heighten the miſchief ; 
on the contrary, ſhe took care to make home as eaſy to 
him as poſſible ; ſtudious to oblige him, ſhe never dif. 
guſted him with harſh reproaches, or ſatirical reflections 
on his conduct; neither, tho? careful to pleaſe him, did 
ſhe run into an extreme of fondneſs ; ſhe was not fond 
when ſhe thought it would be diſagreeable ; for ſhe 
knew that a wife without diſcretion may make the ten- 

dereſt 


* 


* 
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dereſt endearments the moſt troubleſome, Sophia was 
gay or fond, as ſhe found my lord in the temper to re- 
ceive either; and without letting him know ſhe had an 
information of his gaming abroad, would propoſe cards 
or hazard at home, with ſuch company as ſhe thought 
would pleaſe him; and never forgot bo n . 

| Grin/ly among them. 

Sometimes her propoſol was ala: and by that 
means found out the ſharper, the pander, thc flatterer, 
* and the villain, in the drolling Mr. Griaſſh. | 
LCLuckily for this diſcreet lady it happened, that, at 

the ſame time, PFlavilla, a beautiful lady, who had 
married my lord's brother, was extremely uneaſy by " 
ber jealouſy ; for, being certainly informed of her buſ- 3 
dand's keeping a woman of the town, and, at the fame 1 
© time being ruined by ſharpers at gaming, Flavilla came 2 
one day to my lord to complain of his brother's con- 
duct, and falſhood to her bed: She cried, ſhe raved, P! 
' ſhe threatened to live not a moment longer with him. tr 
My lord did what he could to pacify her, but all in ad 
vain ; my lady ſucceeded better, who taking this op- th 
portunity to ſhew my lord his own foibles, thus ad- to 
dreſſed herſelf to her ſiſter; I fancy, dear fiſter; faid he, hi 
you want only a little prudential good humour to re- ar 
claim your huſband ; beauty and wit will not avail ſa 


„without diſcretion. There is a paſſive kind of vir- f 
te tue neceſſary to ſhew him his follies ; it muſt not be la 
% done with ill-nature and conſtant reproaches on his O 


« conduct, which, I am afraid, is your method. If my 
* lord ZE was guilty of the ſame follies, (which m 
"7 TSS 
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e- I dare affirm he never will) I ſhould myſelf act as I 
an «« adviſe you. You have beauty enough to pleaſe a 
ds « huſband ; have therefore an equal deſire to do it; be 
ht the more ſtudious of his humour, as he is more faulty 
r. in his conduct; and let your affability ſhew his in- 
o juſtice i in wronging you : Nor can you think this po- 


at 40 licy falſe, when the miſtreſſes men viſit, exert all 
r, * their little arts to pleaſe them, and render their com- 

% pany agreeable ; and this for gain only, without ho- 
at «© nour, without conſcience, and without love. | Why 


d * then ſhould not a virtuous woman ſhew as great a de- 
*« fire to pleaſe her huſband, as the artful jilts do to 
«« pleaſe their gallants, In ſhort, make home entirely 
* eaſy to him, and by ets, to fix his nnn 
„„ you will fix your own.” _ 
Flavilla was pleaſed with her advice; my lord ap- 
proved i it, and was, ſecretly touched to the ſoul, for his 
is tranſgreſſions againſt ſo incomparable a wife, who had 
a ated what ſhe ſpoke, and had more perſonal charms 
K than the woman, his falſe friend, had introduced him 
1 to. When he had recollected himſelf, he propoſed that 
, his ſiſter ſhould bring her huſband to dinner next day, 
a and that his lady ſhopld repeat what ſhe had already 
ſaid, and he was aſſured it would have an excellent ef- 
. fect. It was agreed, but with this diſcreet condition of 
. lady Sophia, that her diſcourſe ſhould be directed to my 
lord, to take off any ſuſpicion, that her diſcourſe was 
f directed to his brother. The next day fhey met, and 
my lord ſaw himſelf diſcreetly attacked by his lady ſor 
„his real faults, while ſhe ſeemed to take them for ima- 
ce giaary 
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ginary. To what ſhe had faid before, ſhe added ſome 
reflections on the ill choice men of quality make of their 
acquaintance z among whom are the men of laughing 
buffoons, who lead them into all the vices of the age, 
under the falſe pretence of friendſhip ; at which words 
looking at my lord in the moſt tender manner, ſhe con- 
cluded, © Theſe, my lord, are wretched friends, who 
4 Jead you into ſuch evils; on the contray, the friend- 
% ſhip between man and wife is cemented by virtue, 
* love, and intereſt ; and cannot be diſſolved without 
& deſtroying the happineſs of both. Let not then, my 
* . :%; any falſe friend deceive you to your ruin, I 

* deſire a continuance of your love only ſo long as I 
«« endeavour to deſerve it.”—At theſe words my lord 
overcome with the ſoft reproach, expreſſed himſelf in 
raptures, and a promiſe of mutual love, and mutual 
happineſs inſued. Theſe tranſports were followed by 
the like by the brother and his wife, who owned him- 
ſelf a convert to virtue and matrimonial love, Thus, 
what neither beauty nor wit could effect, diſcretion 


* did: their lives afterwards were proſperous, and their 


deaths happy. 
| 2 MORAL MISCELLANY, 


THE CHARACTER OF A GOOD. WIFE, 


+ "Tus good wife ls one, who, ever mindiel of the ſo- ; 
lemn contract which ſhe hath entered into, is ſtrictly and 


* virtuous, conſtant and faithful to her 
\ huſband: 


THE GOOD WIFE. % 


hotband : chaſte, pure, and unblemiſhed, in every 
thought, word, and deed : ſhe is humble and modeſt, 
from reaſon and conviction, ſubmiſſive from choice, and 
obedient from inclination : what ſhe acquires by love 
and tenderneſs, ſhe-preſerves by prudence and diſcre- 
tion: She makes it her buſineſs to ſerve, and her plea- . 
ſure to oblige her huſband : conſcious that every thing 

that promotes his happineſs, muſt, in the end, contri. 

bute to her own: her tenderneſs relieves his cares, her” 
affection ſoftens his diſtreſs, her good humour and com- 
placency leſſen and ſubdue his afflictions. She open» 

eth her mouth,” as Solomon ſays, ©** with wiſdom, 
and her tongue is the law of kindneſs. She looketh 

« well to the way of her huſband, and eateth not the 

© bread of idleneſs : her children riſe up, and call her 

© bleſſed : her huſband alſo, and he praiſeth her.“ As 

a good and pious chriſtian, ſhe looks up with an eye of 
gratitude to the great diſpenſer and diſpoſer of all 
things, to the huſband of the widow and father of the 
fatherleſs, intreating his divine favour and aſſiſtance in 
this and every other moral and religious duty ; well ſa- 
tisfied, that if ſhe duly and punctually diſcharges her 
ſeveral offices in this life, ſhe ſhall be blefſed and re- 
warded for it in another. Favour is deceitful, and , 
beauty is vain, but a woman that feareth the Lord, I _ 
mall be praiſed,” . . 
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96, THETMPRUDENT MOTHER , 


ON THE SAME SUBJECT» 


Tux good wife minds the contra ſhe has made, 
Andhe'er from virtue's path can be betray'd ; 
Her conſtancy admits no wav'ring fire, 
He chaſte ideas ſhield her from defire ; 
While from convittion humble ſhe appears, 
She ſooths her lord, and all his ſorrow chears. 
From inclination only ſhe obeys, 
While reaſon leads her thro” diſcretion's ways: 
With prudence ſhe her huſband's ſubſtance carves, 
With joy obliges, and with pleaſure ſerves, 
Soſt, tender, kind, affectionate, and true, 
She keeps his happineſs alone in view, 
And proves (while all who know her ways commend) 
— real — the OY and the friend. 
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THE 'IMPRUDENT MOTHER. | 
-” TRL. , « - | 
I was making a viſit the other day to a family that | 
paſs for what are called your very ſenſible clever folks. 
They have a large family of children, of whom they 
ſeem exceedingly fond, and indeed imprudently ſo. 
* Come hither my dear,“ ſaid the lady of the houſe, 


to k Rttle girl, about four years old, who was crying to 
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go out of the room almoſt as ſoon as ſhe came into it, 
„Come hither Lucy! Look ye my dear, if you will be- 
have yourſelf prettily, and go and talk to the company, 
papa will give you a fine new doll to-morrow.” This 
ſlopped the crying for the preſent, but the conſequence 
will be that every time Miſs Lucy wants a new play 
thing, ſhe has only to miſbehave herſelf in the ſame 
manner, and ſhe is ſure of being bribed into good hu- 
mour again. By this improper conduct of her mamma, 
the little gypſey will be taught to be artful and peeviſh, 
at an age, whoſe greateſt ornament is innocence and 
good humour. Good behaviour ſhould always be at- 
tended with reward, but ſhould never be the conſe- 


| quence of bad behaviour. The approbation of F riends, 


is a better incentive to young perſons acting properly 
than the reward of toys and ſugar plumbs, and gives 
them a pleaſure of a much higher kind. The notion 
of doing right, for the ſake of doing right, ſhould 
be gently inculcated, and ſtrengthened by degrees, as 
they advance in age and underſtanding. This will ſet- 
tle in time, into a firm and ſteady re&itude of mind, 
which intereſt will never bias, which adverſity will never 
ſhake, and which proſperity will never enervate. From 
hence will proceed a calm and even cheerfulneſs of tem- 
per; a regular and uniform conduct, that will for ever 
make them happy in themſelves, and reſpected by 
others, , 


ORIGINAL STORIES, 


63 THE EXTRAVAGANT FEMALE. 


OVER FONDNESS OF CARDS. 


T REMBMBER a ſtory of an old lady who uſed to di- 
vide her time principally between the church and the 
card table. A young man of more humour than diſcre- 
tion, laid a wager that he would.make her talk of her 
cards at her devotions in the church. He contrived the 
next day, to kneel down by her, and whiſpered in her 
ear, I had moſt terrible luck lat night! No mortal 
was ever ſo unfortunate!” ©* Fie Sir! for gootneſs ſake 
don't talk ſo.“ “ I had four matadores, madam,” —and 
ſo on he went, telling his hand and the whole of the 
game. A club was led, and I put on a ſmall trymp,” 
Pooh!“ ſays this good lady, “you ſhould have 
played your ponto.“ 

What an impudent affront-was this to the Almighty, 
and ſhould caution ladies from a too fond attachment to 
the love of card playing. 


THE EXTRAVAGANT FEMALE. 


Px180Ns, of all other places, exhibit a group of ob- 
jects the moſt affecting to a good heart. There a va- 
riety of innocent and reſpectable characters may be daily 
ſeen, languiſhing under all the rigo ur of confinement 


and penury. 
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My ſituation, ſometime ago, gave me frequent oppor- 


tunities, in company with a few companions, of viſiting 
.and contemplating this moſt melancholy ſcene, Among 
all we then ſaw, none of them engaged our attention ſo 
deeply, as a man of an aſpe& and manner pecular to 


himſelf, He was a perfect ſkeleton, and looked the 
very picture of ſadneſs and want. Yet in all this diſ- 
treſsful extremity, nothing about him had an appear- 
ance of meanneſs. Indeed the notice he always took of 
us, his concern for his fellow- ſufferers, and every other 
part of his conduct, diſcovered uncommon manlineſs and 
ſimplicity. It was remarkable, that while his compa- 
nions in miſery kept teizing every one for money, he 
never did. This diſpoſed us to exert ourſelves among 
our reſpective acquaintance, and make up a little ſun 
for him. When we begged his acceptance of it, we 
{onified, at the ſame time, a deſire of hearing how he 
had been reduced, 

« My ſtory (ſaid he) is but ſhort, and has nothing in 
« it very extraordinary, I was the only fon, and con- 
« ſequently ſole heir of rich and reſpectable parents, 
* who gave me a liberal education, and left mein poſ- 
e ſeſſion of an ample fortune. I married the daughter 
of a reputable citizen, who, fram his mode of life, 
te was thought very wealthy. His family, who knew 
nothing of his affairs, were accuſtomed to live in the 
s greateſt ſplendor, My wife had a thouſand amiable 
«© qualities. There are few genteel accompliſhments 


in which ſhe did not excel. Her ſweetneſs of tem- 


per, endeared her to all who knew her. Her viva- 
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« city never forſook her, and was always pleafing. No 
© heart was ever more tender, or more generous, or 
1% more uniformly alive to all the delicacies of conju- 
« gal affection, than her's. Yet, what with the extreme 
, ſenſibility of her nature, the ſuperfluity in which ſhe 
% was bred, and her peculiar fondneſs for every ſpecies 
“ offaſhionable gaietyand diſſipation, her habit of ſquan- 
« dering was wyconquerable and unbounded. She al- 


ways had what money ſhe wanted, and ſpent it as 


«6 ſhe pleaſed, For my heart never permitted me to 
& lay her under the leaſt reſtraint. Her extravagance, 
* however romantic and diſtreſſing, aroſe from princi- 


* ples originally good, but ill directed. Nor could 1 


„ retrench” her expence, without occaſioning ſuch a 
« ſhock, as might have injured her health. The mo- 
«« ment I was involved, I ſtretched every point to keep 


« it from her knowledge. I had till great expecta- 


„ tions from her father, in whoſe hands the whole re- 
«« fidue of my property was now lodged. My fitua- 
« tion ſoon became too critical to be much longer con- 
„ cealed. But, in one fatal day, he failed, and I was 
at once arreſted, and ſtript of every thing. My poor 
. wife never left me, and never recovered our misfor- 
** tune, Often did theſe walls, and theſe wretches, 
«« witneſs her lamentations. At laſt ſhe grew quite 
& frantic, and expired in my arms, muttering, with her 
«« laſt breath, curſes on a conduct that had ruined me. 
That œconomy, which this anecdote points out, is, 
in fact, one of the beſt, and moſt neceſſary leſſons that 
can be taught. With a little ſeaſonable care and at- 
| tention 
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tention of this kind, what a world of misfortune and 
miſery might often be prevented | For the giddineſs {@ 
frequently and haſtily cenſured in the ſex, is not a na- 
tural but an adventitious quality, the obvious conſe- 


quence of an unprincipled education, 
ADVICE to MOTUERS, 


AN UNUAPPY FEMALE RELIRVED 
FROM MOTIVES OF COMPASSION, 


THE FRIEND. 


Ah ! litthe think the gay, licentious proud, 
Mom pleaſure, power, and affiuence ſurround ; 
Ney, who their thoughtleſs hours in giddy mirih 
And wanton, often cruel riot, waſte ; 

How many pine in want and dungeon-glooms, 
Shut from the common air, and common uſe 

Of their own limbs, How many drink the cx 
Of baleful grief, or eat the bitter bread 


Of miſery ! 
THOMSON, 


Ir is but ſeldom that perſons, who enjoy the advan- 
tapes of health, affluence, and liberty, chooſe to medi- 
tate upon the unhappy condition of thoſe who, by a va- 
riety of cauſes, have been deprived of theſe ineftimable 
bleſlings : were they ſometimes to look about them, and 
ſee the numerous ills to which the human ſpecies are 
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expoſed, ſure the time thus ſpent would not be ill em: 
ployed, Would not the comparifon they would natu: 
rally draw between the fituation of the miſerable and 
themſelves, be a means of encreafiag their own happi- 
neſs? As a man paſling a dungeon, immediately feels 
his heart glow with an unuſual warmth at the thought 
which inſtantly ſtrikes him of his being at liberty: ſo 
he that ſees a fellow-creature ſinking under the weight 
of ſome mortal. diſeaſe, felicitates himſelf in the poſſeſ- 
fion of ſound health, and never knows the value of it 
ſo completely as at that moment: and the rich man is 
taught the worth of riches, by the ſight of thoſe miſeries 
that attend poverty. There is another reaſon likewiſe 
why the Friend of mankind would recommend a little 
reflection on the calamities incident to the ſpecies: 
many of them may be removed by the aſſiſtance of the 
charitable: the pleaſure ariſing from the relief of diſ- 
treſs is infinitely beyond the moſt exalted gratifications 
of ſenſe: it is, without doubt, the greateſt human na- 
ture is capable of enjoying, and can be compared to no- 
thing but a foretaſte of thoſe joys which are to be the 
reward of virtue in the realms of bliſs. I have been led 
into theſe reſlections by a ſcene of diſtreſs that I was 
lately a witneſs to, and which I intend to make the fub- 
je of this eſſay, in hope that it may be a means of pro- 
curing relief to ſome of the many undappy creatures 

who experience the ſame dreadful misfortunes. 
Walking ſome nights ago through a by-lane, in a re- 
mote part of the town, my curioſity was ſtrongly ex- 
cited by ſome diſcourſe I heard between tyo-women in a 
| little 
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little ſhop :' one of them; who ſtood behind the coup - 


ter, exclaimed- rather vehemently, © I am ſorry for her 
with all my heart; but 1 cannot afford to give her 
lodging and food for nothing; and I am reſolved ſhe 
© ſhall leave my houſe this very night.” The other 
mildly anſwered, And where will ſhe go, poor foul ! 
* She will certainly expire in the ſtreet, if you turn her 
© out in ſuch a condition,” I cannot help it, replied 
the firſt woman :- Charity begins at home,” She 
© owes me already for ſix weeks board and lodging.” 
This ſhort diſcourſe was ſufficient- to ſatisfy me, that 
ſome miſerable objeR in great diftreſs muſt be the ſub. 


ject of their converſation ; and that now was the time 


for compaſſion-to hold forth her aſſiſting hand to com» 
fort the unhappy: Stepping therefore into the ſhop, | 
Where is the unfortunate wretch,” ſaid I, that you 
© are talking of? Perhaps ſome method may be found 
© to prevent your cruel intention of turning her into the 
© ſtreet. © Ves, good Sir,” ſaid the woman: * a little 
of that money which, by your appearance, you muſt 
have plenty of, would have that effect; and your Ho- 
© nour can't have a better opportunity of beſtowing 
* your charity.” The woman conducted, and I fol- 
lowed her up a rotten ſtair-caſe, to one of the meaneſt 
garrets I ever was in. There, Sir,” (ſaid ſhe, point- 
ing to a. miſerable bed in one corner of it) lies the , 
© poor creature you deſire toſee. I approached ; but, 
good God! how ſhall I expreſs my ſurprize, at ſeeing; 
the wretchedneſs of the object I had before me ! a love- 
ly young woman, in the prime of youth, expiring un- 
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der a diſorder of the moſt ſhocking kind. Diſeaſe had 
eaten her up; and death ſeemed, at this mom nt, to be 
performing his laſt kind office. Her eyes were cloſed, 
her features fixed ; and, only for ſome convullive mo- 
tions, I ſhould have thought her already dead: her face 
had ſtill evident remains of the moſt perfect beauty, 
though emaciated to a great degree: her perſon was ſo 
poorly covered by the ragged bed cloaths, that it was 
eaſily to be ſeen ſhe had been uncommonly lovely, Ne- 
ver did the power of compaſſion operate more ſtrongly on 
my mind, than at that inſtant, I broke out into com- 
plaints, as if I had been myſelf the afflicted; and al- 
moſt arraigned the juſtice of heaven, for puniſhing, in 
ſo ſevere a manner, any faults this poor unhappy crea- 
ture might have committed. Pity had taken ſuch poſ- 
ſeſſion of my ſoul, I forgot, for ſome moments, that now - 
was the only time to try if human aſſiſtance would avail 
her any thing : for, in all probability, a delay but of 
a ſhort ſpace would be fatal. That no time might be 
loſt, I ran myſelf for a ſurgeon, while the woman of the 
houſe haſtened to get ſome cordial, which I directed 
ſhould be given her inſtantly, if it could be procured ; - 
apprehending that want of the neceſſaries of life had 
done more towards reducing her to this miſerable con- 
dition, than even her diſorder. In a few minutes I re- 
turned with the ſurgeon ; who aſſured me there was not 
the leaſt danger, now that ſhe had aſſiſtance. This was 
balm to my heart, and gave me the ſincereſt joy I ever 
felt, After having cauſed her to ſwallow a little, I 
ordered 
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ordered her to her landlady's bed, and giving ſtrict charge 
to her, left her, having paid a little in advance, My 
impatience would not let me remain long before I re- 


turned to ſee the poor creature. When I entered the 


room, the nurſe told me ſhe was in a ſweet fleep, and 
had been for ſome hours. I ventured, however, to ap- 
proach. the bed; and undrawing the curtain gently, 
fat down by her; where J gazed on her ſome time with 
tender fimpathy, The interval of my abſence, 
though ſhort, had made a wonderful alteration : inſtead 
of a pale death-colour, ſhe had now a blooming coun- 
tenance. She lay with one arm under her head, and 
the other extended on the bed-cloaths; and in this 
poſture, exhibited to my view a finer picture than ever 
was drawn by the hand of a Titian, or the pen of an 
Ovid. The peculiar ſtyle of languiſhment her lovely 
face expreſſed, was infinitely more touching than the 
moſt confirmed health : 


Ev'ry beauty ſoften'd, ev'ry grace 
Fluſhing anew, a mellow luſtre ſhed. 
THOMSON, 


What muſt be my ſenſations at ſo bewitching a ſcene, 
may be gueſſed by any one who has relieved beauty in 
diſtreſs ; but what were the feelings of my ſul, none 
but thoſe of an exalted mind can form any conception 
of. © Yes, tender unfortunate,” ſaid I, I will pro- 
tect thee, I will be thy friend, IT will watch over thee 
* as thy guardian angel; and, if poſſible, thy future 
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©, days ſhall be as happy, as thy former ones were mi- 
ſerable.. © Ah, no,” ſaid ſhe, (in faint, but the 
ſweeteſt accent I ever heard) there is no. penitence 
will ever atone for my fins : they have been too great 
* for pardon ; and, though committed in the courſe of 
* a few days, ages of repentance” will not blot them 
© out.” Here ſhe ſtopped, and gave way to ſome tears 
that had been gathering from the time I began to ſpeak. 
After having comforted her, | gave her a little money 
| for preſent uſe ; and promiſed her a place for her fu- 
ture living. I then left her, pleaſed to the heart at 
having reſcued a fellow-creature from the jaws of death. 


FUE ANTTY 


A REMARKABLE IN<TANCE OF IT. 


der how yond Juſtice rails upon yond” fimple Thief. 
Hark in thine ear: change places, and handy-dandy,, 
Which is the Fuftice, which is the Thigf ? 


. © 


Through tatter'd cloaths ſmall vices do appear : 
Robes and furr'd gowns hide all, Plate fin with gold,, 
And the firong lance of Fuſtice hurtleſs breaks : 


Arm it in rags, a pigmy's ffraw deth pierce it. 
SHAKESPEARE,. 


As I was walking, the other evening, through a ſtreet 
not far from the Haymarket, I obſerved a concourſe of 


people collected together; joy was vifible in every 
1 coun» 
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countenance, which tempted me, though not naturally 
of a curious diſpoſition, to enquire the cauſe. I Was. 
foon informed, by one of the mob, that they had catch» 
ed a thief, and were going to take him before a juſtice. 
Being naturally of a humane diſpoſition, I can never 
ſee an object of this kind without concern; and when 
I returned home, I could not help making it a ſubject 
of meditation. The poor man, ſaid I, © has many 
enemies; if he commits a fault, let it be ever ſo ſmall, 
© every body is in arms againſt him; though want, 
© that hungry, meagre fiend, might have forced him to 
© be guilty of the crime. How many a well-meaning 
* perſon have we ſeen, driven by the diſtreſs of poverty 
to take part of his neighbour's ſubſtance ; for which 
* he is dragged before an: unfeeling judge, who may 
perhaps, have been guilty of a thouſand much worſe 
* crimes, and by him ſent to priſon, there to wait for 
© his trial, on which he will probably be tranſported, 
for endeavouring to relieve the diſtreſs of a poor fami- 
* ly ſtarving in want, by means which the judge that : 
condemned him would have been guilty of, had he 
© felt the like diſtreſs & Who, that is not loſt to all the 
feelings of humanity,.can bear. to ſee famine prey up- 
* on his family ; to hear his children calling for bread,. 

© while their mother, ſcarce capable of ſupporting her- 
* ſelf under her troubles, in vain. attempts to ſtop their 

© little cries ; in vain calls on her huſband for relief; 
and even implores the affiſtance of death, to relieve 
+ her from the miſeries that ſurround her ?? 
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It is ealy for a perſon, whoſe wants are ſupplied, in- 
imagination to hear diſtreſs, and till act according to 
the ſtricteſt rules of juſtice ; but when, inſtead of the 
imaginary evil, he feels the real one, he will find that 
there is a much greater difference between ſpeculation 
and action than he imagined. Human nature, in what- 
ever ſituation it is placed, is human nature ſtill ; nor 
<an there be any perfon whoſe virtue is ſo ſtrong as to 
prevent him, when almoſt ſtarving, from commmitting 
the crime (if it may in this caſe be called a crime) of 
endeavouring to relieve his diſtreſſes, by robbing of his 
neighbour, For the preſervation of ſociety, it is, I 
allow, neceſſary that crimes, even of the ſmalleſt kind, 
ſhould be puniſhed. All that I would wiſh is, that 
they may-be puniſhed with mercy ; that thoſe who are 
in office would take pains to diſtinguiſh between the art- 
ful, deſigning villain, and thoſe unhappy perſons who 
are, by the numerous diſtreſſes that attend poverty, ne- 
ceſſitated to commit thoſe crimes. In an affair of this 
kind it certainly cannot be inconſiſtent with juſlice to 
forgive and to aſſiſt. How many inſtances do we meet - 
with every day in this metropolis, of perſons who are 
forced to rob, in order to relieve thoſe diſtreſſes, from: 
which they have, in vain, attempted to extricate thente 
ſelves by labour, and the aſſiſtance of the charitable ?- 
Among the many that are to be found, I ſhall mention 
one, that I met with not long ago. 

I was accoſted in Piccadilly by a poor man, who de- 
fired charity, aſſuring me he was the father of a family, 
who were then ready to die for want, The manner in 
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which the man aſked my charity had ſomething fo very 
particular, that it could not fail of exciting my atten» 
tion. My reflection on it was the cauſe of my being 
for ſome time filent ; which ke interpret: d as a refuſal, 
heaved a ſigh, and left me. I called him back; a 
faint ſmile overſpread his countenance at the hopes of 
being relieved. He was a good-looking man ; young, 
though emaciated : I deſired to know in what part of 
the town he lived : he anſwered me in the moſt grate- 
ful manner; and, upon my expreſſing a deſire to ſee his 
family, conducted me to a cellar near the Seven Dials. 
The firſt object that attracted my attention, upon 
entering the cellar, was the poor woman lying on the 
ground, not even a wiſp of ſtraw ta cover her: her 
countenance was pale, her eyes ſunk, the cloaths which 
ſhe had on were not able to preſerve her from the cold. 
Upon my entrance ſhe attempted to riſe, and at laſt, 
with ſome difficulty, got half up; her weakneſs how- 
ever overcame her, and ſhe fell back to the ground. 
Three or four children, I could hardly tell which (for 
there was no light but what came from an oyſter-wo« 
man's lamp) were lying in different parts of the room, 
in the ſame miſerable ſituation, I do not remember I 
was ever ſo much affected before: I gave the man ſome 
money, and ordered him to go and get ſome neceſſaries 
for his family : he went, and ſoon returned with what 
I ordered. It was, however, with no ſmall difficulty 
that he got his wife or children to eat: they ſeemed ta 
be paſt human aſſiſtance. When he had given each 
part of what he had bought, in which I offered him 
what 
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what aſſiſtance I could, I aſked him what brought him 
to that miſerable ſituation ? He ſaid; he was a journey - 
man Bock -binder; that he came to town for work, 
which not being able to meet with, he was obliged, in or- 
der to ſupport his family, to ſell ſome inſtruments that 
he brought with him; that when the money, which he 
had procured for theſe, was ſpent, he had nothing left 
but to ply about the ſtreets for charity. What he had 
this way was, foe ſome time paſt, his only ſubſiſtence, 
which had been barely ſufficient for keeping them from 
ſtarving. Having unfortunately, for theſe laſt two or 
three weeks, not met with his uſual ſucceſs, and find- 
ing that it was out of his power to procure ſubſiſtence 
for his family, he was atlaſt driven to deſpair, and was 
reſolved, if. fortune had not thrown me in the way, that 
very evening to try ſome deſperate method, in which, 
in all probability, as he muſt be a novice in the way, he 
would have been taken and ſent. to priſon, unable to 
aſſiſt his family, who muſt inevitably have periſhed. 

Would thou, O reader l in this poor man's ſituation, 
eouldſt thou refrain from robbing ?: Think fairly: ſup- 
poſe thou waſt driven to diſtreſs like this; no friend to 
aſſiſt thee-;—in- vain thou trieſt to get ſomething by beg- 
ging in the ſtreets, Was it but thyſelf, poſſibly thou: 
mighteſt bear it; but couldſt thou bear. to ſee thy wife, 
her who had. ſo often foftened. thy cares, her who had ſo 
often taken pains to make thee happy; couldſt thou 
bear to think that: ſhe muſt feel. the diſtreſs of ſamine ?- 
Thy children in vain imploring thy. afliſtance, in vain 
Aſking for food? And yet. how many thouſands. do we 
fee puniſhed in this ſituation ? 
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People in high ſtations ſeldom reflect upon the mi- 
feries of others, who are deprived of the neceſſaries of 
hfe: could they but feel a few of the many miſeries 
which ſome poor people are neceſſitated to bear, they 
would ſurely devote ſome part of their time and for · 
tune in ſearching for, and relieving real objects off 
charity. 


THE ILL EFFECTS OF AFFECTATION, 


IN THE STORY OF THE AFFECTED GAUPDIAs. 


TAKEN. FROM. THE GENERAL MAGAZINE. 
| F EM = 
In the perfor of Gaudia, the ſpoiled child, had grown 
into the affected woman. Dreſs, cards, dancing; and 
the frequenting public places of entertainment, had hi-- 
therto engroſſed her whole attention; and while- ſhe: 
was thus indulging iu thoſe follies, her father, a mer- 
cant of ſome confideration, left the world; and on: 
the winding- up of his affairs by his executors, his pro- 
perty was found to be inſufficient to pay his creditors ;; 
conſequently Gaudia's hopes of figuring away in liſe ins 
a ſtill greater degree than ſhe had hitherto done, were: 
at once blaſted. | 
Gaudia's manner of bringing up, together with a ſu- 
perciliouſneſs of behaviour which is but too often ſeens 
in young ladies of fortune, promiſed her but very little 
fayour from the judicious part of mankind ; and thoſe# 
perſons: 


- 
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perſons who were of her acquaintance were of that 
trifling ſort who generally forget even the perſons of 
their much-loved, their dear and valuable friends, ſo 
ſoon as adverſity renders them incapable of continuing 
their favours. 

Neglected, inſulted, and in a manner forgotten, was 
the ſtate of Gaudia, in leſs than fix months after the de- 
ceaſe of her indulgent parent; but affectation, which 
had been long nurtured by her with uncommon atten- 
tion, and which had attained to its full growth in her 
boſom, did not leave her with her pretended friends ; 
but being now unaided by fortune, it ſerved only to 
make Gaudia appear more ridiculous than when in con- 
nexion. with the bandaged Goddeſs. | 

© Gaudia was handſome ; but her vanity outſtripped 
her beauty. She truſted that her perſon and manner 
were ſtill ſufficient for the re-eſtabliſhment of her loſt 
conſequence; and her expectations, even at this time, 
were ſuch, that ſhe looked for . ſhort of an union 
with a coronet. 

Our heroine was not without — indeed ſhe had 
many, and amongſt them ſeveral very reſpectable cha- 
racters; ſome of whom probably, notwithſtanding her 
vanity, might have been induced, from her perſonal ap- 
perance, to have offered her their hands; but her dar- 
ling Affe ctation introduced her twin · ſiſter Coquetry, 
and ſhe very ſoon after loſt the regards of her admirers, 
by aſſuming the blandiſhments of a jilt. 

Gaudia now found her ſituation to be ſuch, that an 
entire change in her mode of life was become abſolute- 
| ly 
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ly neceſſary. She aſſumed a plainneſs in dreſs, a ſteadi- 


neſs, of temper, and, in fact, a line of conduct quite the 
reverſe of her former manner; and ſhe had the good 
fortune, from the externals of propiety, to captivate 
Applicatus, a young tradeſman, who, after an acquain- 
tance of little more than a month, married her, pro- 


miſing himſelf much happineſs with a woman whoſe 


mind he conceived to be enlightened. 

Gaudia had not been long a wife, before ſhe began 
to introduce her old companion Affectation to the view 
of her huſband ; and before the completion of the firſt 
year of their connubial ſtate, that child of pride and 
folly pervaded the very ſoul of the wife of Applicatus. 

Applicatus, ſurpriſed at ſo great a change in Gaudi 


expoſtulated with her on the impropriety of her conduct, 


hoping thereby to prevail on her to diſcard fo unneceſ- 
ſary an attendant on the wife of a tradeſman ; but his 
endeavours were in vain ; her attachment to her fa- 
vourite was too great to be talked away. Her affecta- 
tion now kept company with extravagance ; they di- 
reed all her family concerns; and nothing would now 
ſerve her but the richeſt apparel for her wear, and the 
choiceſt morſel for her appetite ; leaving the confidera« 
tion of ſupplying the expence to her huſband, 
Applicatus till endeavoured to prevail on Gaudia to 
diſcard her favourite, but with the ſame ſucceſs as be · 
fore. The family concerns were wholly unattended to 
by herz and from her extravagance and extreme indo- 
lence, from the miſmanagement of ſervants, and from 
oſſes in trade, Applicatus became a bankrupt in the 
third 
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third year of their marriage. He being a man truly 
induſtrious and well-diſpoſed, the diſgrace which he 
conceived his inability to diſcharge every debt in full 
laid him under, affected firſt his mind, and afterwards his 
body, and he ultimately fell a martyr to his own feel- 
ings and his wife's affectation. 

Gaudia was now almoſt hopeleſs : friends ſhe had 
none; and thoſe perſons who reſpected her huſband; 
would hardly hear her name mentioned with temper, 

from a' ſuppoſition (but too well founded) that ſhe was 
the cauſe both of his ruin and his death. | 

Affectation was, however, ſtill her own; that f- 
vourite folly ſoothed her under every afflicton; nor did 

A leave her even in ſickneſs, until her clothes and every 
valuable was gone; and the pari{fi-officers, from mo · 
of humanity, had conveyed her to the Won kHousz. 


- 


ART or THE HISTORY OF AMANDA, 
A. PENITENT. 


Go; andſin no more, 


e left her weeping, but what would. 
tears avail ?* ſhe had been oft forewarned, and yet was 
off her guard; poor girl! ſhe once was innocent, and like 
her mother Eve ſhe early fell, a hapleſs prey to flattery 
and deceit, I knew her danger, and with frequent ad- 
monitions told her to beware. How frail is female vir- 
| tue Ik 
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tue the love of admiration proved her ruin. Vet, ſhe” 
was handſome, thoughtleſs, young, and gay, all which 
combined to facilitate and accelerate her deſtruction; 
but ſhe was daily told to watch and pray againſt the 
wiles of men. How little to be pitied then; if inatten- 
tion was her known, perſiſted in, and fatal weakneſs 
it was -Zugenius, a youth well ſkilled in artifice and 
adulation, beheld her charms with fond deſire, and: 
| ſought with no ſmall pains to ſeduce her- he ſuc- 
ceeded—too well for poor Amanda her virtue loſt, 
her reputation gone, by friends abandoned, and rela- 
tions ſcorned, what could ſhe do?—alas but mourn 
— and this I found her doing. Moved by compaſſion,. 
and pitying her diſtreſs . (though it was her own pro- 
curing) with ſentiments, the language of humanity and. 
benevolence, I ſtrove to comfort her—at firſt ſhe ſeemed 
like Rachael, unwilling to take comfort, and fatally 
reſolved to end her days in grief, deſpair, and woe 

Was this her duty ?—no—ſhe was not left without 
ſome ground to hope, —but hope for what? for par- 
don and forgiveneſs at the hands of her offended ma- 
ker? yes, ſhe might hope for this, but only through 
the medium of ſincere repentance, mixed with faith on 
him who died for Magdalens, convinced of ſin's deſert, 


and humbly ſeeking mercy at a Saviour's feet —l told! 


her this—ſhe ſtrove to fpeak—her heart was full, but 
all ſhe uttered was © fir, God knows my grief, he 
knows how much I have ſuffered ſince I loſt h 
Her tears and deep-fetched figns, for ſeveral mi- 
vutes flopped- her ſpeech—at. length, though with. | 
much, 
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much difficulty ſhe added, heaven is my witneſs, 
what would I not do to regain my innocence (if that 
was poſſible) how often and how fervently have 1 
prayed to him, who does not take delight either in the 
death and puniſhment of his creatures, to forgive my 
ſin, and cleanſe me from my guilt. —— 

«© But may ſuch a wretch as l—pfoſtitute, chief of 
finners, loweſt of virtue, innocence, and reputation 
hope for mercy ?” Ves, I replied, you may—but only 
on conditions—Are you reſolved, if God ſhould hear 
your prayers, to go and ſin no more?“ - She lifted up 
her hands and eyes to Heaven, and ſaid—O God, thou 
Ao chen overcome with grief, burſt into tears. 


May the fair ſex take warning from the unfortunate 
Amanda, FzMalts MonitoRs 


TT HW 


- DREADFUL EFFECTS OF VICIOUS 
CONDUCT 
Exemplified in the perſon of an unfortunate Female. 


A Gentleman in the medical line was ſome time 
ago aſked to viſit a patient, and was conducted hy an 
elderly woman up two or three pair of ſtairs, to a 
gloomy, ſhabby, ſcy-lighted apartment. When he en- 

| tered, 
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tered, he perceived two young females fitting on the 
fide of a dirty bed without curtains; on approaching he 
found one of them nearly in the agonies of death, ſup- 
ported by the other. who was perſuading her to take a 
bit of bread dipped in ſpirits. The pale emaciated 
figure refuſed, ſaying, in a feeble languid voice, 
That it could but contribute to prolong her miſery, 
which ſhe hoped was drawing to an end.” Looking 
at the Doctor, the ſaid, “ you have come too late, fir, 
I want not your aſſiſtance. 


Oh! could thou miniſter to a mind diſeaſed, 
Or ſtop th' acceſs and paſſage to remorſe.” - 


Here ſhe fetched a deep figh, and dropped upon the 
bed——every means of relief was afforded, but in 
vain; for in leſs than two hours ſhe expired. 

In a ſmall box by the fide of the bed were found 
ſome papers, by which it appeared that the young wo- 
man had more than ordinary education——that ſhe had 
changed her name, and concealed that of her parents; 
whom ſhe pitied, and whoſe greateſt fault had been 
too much indulgence, and a miſplaced confidence in 
the prudence of their favourite daughter. 

FEMALE Monitor, 


THE MAID OF SORROW, 


Unnayey daughter of Diſtreſs and Woe, 
Whate'er thy ſorrows, and whoe'er thou art: 
For thee the tears of Charity ſhall flow, 
Warm from the pureſt fountain of the heart, 
Perhaps, 


— 
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Perhaps, tho“ now neglected and forlorn, 
A parent once ſurvey d thee with delight; 
The idol of thy father's heart alone, 
Or the lov'd darling of a mother's fight. 


For thee, perhaps, they toiled, watch'd, and pray'd;; 
On thy ſweet innocence with tranſport hung: 
And well they thought their tender care repaid, 
To hear the artleſs. muſic of thy tongue, 


When dawning Reaſon ſhed her ray benign, 
And all thy excellenee became reveal'd ; 

How did they ſee thy op'ning virtue ſhine, 
And hear thy praiſe with rapture ill- conceal'd! 


Some baſe deceiver, practiſed to betray, 
Might win thy eaſy faith, deſtroy thy fame, 

Then caſt thee like a loathſome weed away, 
The ſport of Fortune, and the child of Shame. 


© Poor wand' rer! perhaps thou couldſt not find 

The liberal hand, the ſlender gift to ſpare; 
Inſatiate Avarice the ſoul confiri'd, 

Or timid Prudence diſbeliey'd thy prayer. 


Then, from the world, neglected and forlorn, 
«Careleſs of life, and hopeleſs of relief, 
Thy agonizing heart retir'd to mourn, 
And breathe its laſt. in unmoleſted grief. 
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Unhappy ſhade! whateꝰ er thy lot has been, . 
From fin at laſt, and ſorrow. thou art free; 

Thy debt to Nature it is fully paid, 
And wounded. Pity pays her debt to thee. 


THE STORY OF :SCIPIO AND INDIBILIS. ; 


Tus mighty &i io at four and twenty years of age, 
had obtained a great victory, and a multitude of pri- 
ſoners, of each ſex and all conditions, fell into his poſ- 
ſeſſion; and among others, an agreeable virgin, in her 
early bloom and beauty. He had too ſenſible a ſpirit 
to ſee the moſt lovely of all objects without being moved 
with paſſion: Beſides which, there was no obligation 
of honour or virtue to reſtrain his defires towards one 
who was his by the fortune of war. But a noble indigna- 
tion, and a ſudden ſorrow, which appeared in her coun- 
tenance, when the conqueror caſt his eyes upon her, 
raiſed his curioſity to know her ſtory, He was in- 
formed, that ſhe was a lady of the higheſt condition in 
that country, and was contracted to Indibilit, a man of 
merit and quality. The generous Roman ſoon placed 
himſelf in the condition of that unhappy man, who was 
to loſe ſo charming a bride ; and though a youth, a © 
batchelor, a lover, and a conquerer, immediately re- 
ſolved to reſign all the invitations of his paſſion, and 
the rights of his power, to reſtore her to her deſtined 
huſband, With this purpoſe he commanded her pa- 
| rents 
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rents and relations, as well as her huſband, to attend 
him at an appointed time. They met accordingly, and 
in leſs than half an hour Scipio appears to them, and 
leads his priſoner inte their preſence. The R: mins (as 
noble as they were) ſeemeed to allow themſelves a little 
too much triumph over the conquered : As & ipio there- 
fore approached, they all threw themſelves on their 
knees, except, the lover of the lady: But Scipio ob- 
ſerving in him a manly ſullenneſs, was the more in- 
clined to favour him, and ſpoke to him in theſe words. 

«© Tt is not the manner of the Romans to uſe all the 
Power they juſtly may : We fight not to ravage coun- 
tries, or break through the ties of humanity; J am ac- 
quainted with your worth, and your intereſt in this 
lady Fortune has made me your maſter, but I deſire 
to be your friend. This is your wife; take her, and 
may the gods bleſs you with her! Far be it from Scipio, 
to purchaſe a looſe and momentary pleaſure at the rate 
of making an honeſt man unhappy.” 

Tudibilis's heart was too full to make any anſwer, 
but he threw himſelf at the feet of the general, and 
wept aloud. The captive lady fell into the ſame poſ- 
ture, and they both remained fo, till the father burſt 
into the following words: 

* Oh, divine Scipio! The gods have given you 
more than human virtue, Oh, glorious leader! Oh, 
wondrous youth ! does not that obliged Virgin give 
you, while ſhe prays to the gods fer your poſterity, and 
inks you ſent down from them, rapcures above all 

| the 
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the tranſports which you could have acquired from the 
poſſeſſion of her injured perſon,” 

The temperate Scipio anſwered him without much 
emotion, and retired, ſaying, Father, be a friend to 
Rome. An immenſe ſum was offered as her ranſom : 
But he ſent it to her huſband, and ſmiling, ſaid, T is 

a trifle after what I have given him already, 


THE APPLICATION. 


Chaſtity in youth is a much more difficult virtue to 
practiſe than generoſity, 


ATYS AND PHRYNE. 


There was an old man whoſe name was Sophronius, 
who had two children, a ſon and a daughter. The 
name of the ſon was Atys, the daughter was called 
Phryne. It happened one day, as theſe two were play- 
ing together, they found a looking glaſs: in their mo- 
ther's bed chamber; and looking into it, they diſco- 
vered that Atys was extremely handſome, but Phryn 
very deformed. 

The boy was not a little proud of this: he immedi- 
ately began to entertain a very high opinion of himſe if, 
and to deſpiſe his ſiſter. He was always talking of his 
own beauty, and putting Phryne in mind of her de- 
formity, He would run to the glaſs every minute, and 
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call upon his ſiſter to obſerve how differently they ap- 
peared in it: in ſhort, he omitted nothing which 
might create a mortification, to his ſiſter, or improve 
the opinion which he thought every one entertained of 
the comelineſs of his perſon. Phryne, grieved to find 
| Herſelf the conſtant ſubje& of her brother's mirth, at 
length complained to her father of his behaviour. The 
old man, who had a tender affection for them both, and 
was ſorry to find there was any quarrelling between his 
children, thought this was a proper occaſion to beſtow 
ſome good advice upon them. After having kiſſed them 
both; If, (ſaid he) Atys, you find, by looking in the 
glaſs, that nature has beſtowed a handſome face upon 
you, I would have you, by all means, endeavour to 
render your inward accompliſhments anſwerable to 
ſuch an outſide, Let your actions be.handſome as well 
as your perſon. And you, (ſaid he) my dear Phryne, 
if you cannot recommend yourſelf by your beauty, 
may procure a more laſting commendation by your 
behaviour. The world will overlook the defects in 
' your perſon, if they find you are not wanting in the 
perfections of the mind. 


ATELMOULE, AN EASTERN STORY, 


There was among. the Caliphs, one more renowned 
than all the reſt, for the goodneſs and ſingularity of his 
temper, whelſo name was Haroun Abraſhid, It was his 

. auſtom 
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cuftom to walk unknown among his ſubjects, and hear, 
from their own mouths, their grievances, and their 
opinion of their-rulers. He advanced, and degraded 
according to theſe reports; perhaps ſometimes too haſ- 
tily, though always with an upright purpoſe; and 
_ uſed to ſay he was the only ſovereign that heard the 
thoughts of his people. One morning about ſun-riſe, 
as he was walking along the ſide of a river, he ſaw an 
old man and his grandſon earneſt in diſcourſe. The 
boy, in wantonneſs, had taken a water-worm out of 
the flags ; and having thrown it on the ground, had 
lifted up his foot to er uf iti. The old man pulled him 
back, and juſt as the Caliph came up, was ſaying to him, 
% Boy don't take away that which is not in thy power 
to give. He who gave life to that inſect, gave life 
alſo to thee : how dareſt thou deſtroy what he beſtowed ? 
Shew mercy, and thou wilt find mercy.” 

The Caliph ſtopped, and hearing rags and beggary 
ſo eloquent, ſtood aſtoniſhed. ** What is your name, 
and where is your habitation?” ſaid he, The old man 
told him he was called Atelmoule, and pointed to his 
cottage. In an hour, a robe of ſtate was ſent to the 
cottage, officers attended, and Atelmoule was told he 
was appointed Viſier. They conducted him full of 
wonder and confuſion to the Caliph, when he fell upon 
his face before the throne, and without daring to look 
up, kiſſed the verge of the royal robe. Riſe, Atel- 
moule,” ſaid the Caliph, you are now next to the 
throne; forget not your own leſſon—** Shew mercy, _ 
and you ſhall find it.“ The man with aſtoniſhment. 
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and ſurpriſe recollected in the Caliph, the perſon whom 
he had ſpoke with in the morning. Mean time the ſun 
was warm; the worm whoſe life this new Viſier had 
ſaved, opened his ſhelly back, and gave birth to a fly 
that buzzed about, and enjoyed his new-born wings 
with rapture; he ſettled on the mule that carried back 
the Viſier, and ſtung the creature, The mule pranced 
and threw his unaccuſtomed rider. The Viſier hung 
by a part of his robe, and was killed by a ſtroke of the 
creature's heel. The account was brought to the pa- 
| lace, and even thoſe who had murmured, at the exal- 
tation of the man, pitied that death he owed to his vir- 
tue: even Providence was cenſured, fo daring and ig- 
norant is man; but the Caliph, ſuperior to the reſt in 
virtue as in office, liftiag up his hands to heavea, cried 
«© Bleſſed be thy ſacred name, C Prophet, I had de- 
creed honours to Atelmoule, but thou haſt ſnatched 
him to thy paradiſe, to enjoy greater honours, 


THE FUNERAL OF MARIA, 


o R, 
mw to be drawn from Scenes of Sorrow, 
FROM THE MIR"'OR, 


Though neither the ſituation of the world, nor the 
formation of our minds, allow the thoughts of futu- 
rity or death a conſtant or prevailing eflect apon our 
lives, they may, ſurely, ſometimes, not unſeaſonably, 
preſs 
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preſs upon our imagination; even excluſive of their 
moral or religious uſe, there is a ſympathetic enjoy- 
ment which often makes it not only better, but more 
delightful, to go to the houſe of mourning than to the 
houſe of feaſting. | | 
Perhaps I felt it ſo, when, but a few days ſince, I at- 
tended the funeral of a young lady, who was torn, in 
the bloom of youth and beauty, from the arms of. a 
father who doted on her, of a family by whom ſhe was 
adored ; I think I would not have exchanged my feel. 
ings at the time for all the mirth which gaiety could 
inſpire, or all the pleaſure which luxury could beſtow. 

Maria was in her twentieth year. To the beauty of 
her form, and excellency of her natural diſpoſition, a 
parent equally. indulgent and attentive had done the 
fulleſt juſtice. To accompliſh her perſon, and to cul- 
tivate her mind, every endeavour had been ufed; and 
they had been attended with that ſucceſs they commonly 
meet with, when not prevented by miſtaken fondneſs, 
or untimely vanity. Few young ladies have attracted 
more admiration—none ever felt it leſs : With all the 
charms of beauty, and the poliſh of education, the 
plaineſt were not leſs affected, nor the moſt ignorant 
leſs aſſuming. She died when every tongue was elc- 
quent on her virtues, when every hope was ripening to 
reward them, 

It is by ſuch private and domeſtic diſtreſſes, that the 
ſofter emotions of the heart are moſt ſtrongly excited. | 
The fall of more important perſonages is commonly diſ- ! 
tant from our obſervation ; but, even where it happen; 
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under our more immediate notice, there is a mixture of 
other feelings by which our compaſſion is weakened. 


The eminently great, or extremely uſeful, leave behind 


them a train of interrupted views, and diſappointed ex- 


pectations, by which the diſtreſs is complicated beyond 


the ſimplicity of pity. But the death of one, who, like 
Maria, was to ſhed the influence of her virtues over the 
ag: of a father, and the childhood of her ſiſters, pre- 
ſent to us a little view of family afflictions, which 
every eye can perceive, and every heart can feel, On 


ſcenes of public ſorrow, and national regret, we gaze, 
as upon thoſe gallery pictures which ſtrike us with won- 
der and admiration ; domeſtic calamity, is like the 


miniature of a friend, which we wear in our boſoms, 
and keep for ſecret looks and ſolitary enjoyment. 
The laſt time I ſaw Maria, was in the midſt of a 


crowded aſſembly of the faſhionable and the gay, where 
me fixed all eyes by the gracefulneſs of her motion, and 


the native dignity of her mien : yet ſo tempered was 
that ſuperiority which they conferred with gentleneſs 


and modeſty, that not a murmur was heard, either 
from the rivalſhip of beauty, or the envy of homeli- 


neſs. From that ſcene the tranſition was ſo violent to 


the hearſe and the pall, the grave and the ſod, that 


once or twice my imagination turned rebel to my ſenſes; 


dream, and thought of Maria as living ſtill. 
I was ſoon, however, recalled to the ſad reality. 
The figure of her father bending over the grave of his 


darling child; the filent ſuffering compoſure in which 


his 
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Nis countenante was fixed; the tears of his attendants 
whoſe grief was capable of tears; theſe gave me back 
the truth, and reminded me that I ſhould ſee her no 
more. There was a flow of forrow with which J ſuf. 
fered myſelf to be born along, with a- kind of melan- 
choly indulgence; but, when her father dropped the 
cord with which he had helped to lay his Maria in the 
earth, its ſound on the coffin chilled my heart, and 
horror for a moment took place of pity. 

It was but for a moment. He looked eagerly into 
the grave; made one involuntary motion to ſtop the 
aſſiſtants who were throwing the earth into it; then 
ſuddenly recollecting himſelf, elaſped his hands toge- 
ther, threw up his eyes to heaven ; and then firſt I ſaw 
z few tears drop from them. I gave language to all 
this. It ſpoke a leſſon of faith, of piety, and refigna- 
tion, I went away ſorrowful, but my ſorrow was nei- 
ther ungentle nor unmanly-; caſt on this world a glance 
rather of pity than of enmity; on the next a look of 
humbleneſs and hope. 

Such, I am perſuaded, will commonly. be the effect of 
cenes like that I have deſcribed ;z on minds neither fri- 
gid nor unthinking; for of feelings like theſe, the 
gloom of a ſceptic is as little ſuſceptible as the levity o 
the giddy, There needs a certain pliancy of the mind, 
which ſociety alone can give, though its vices often 
deſtroy, to render us capable of that gentle melancholy: 
which makes ſorrow pleaſant, and affliction uſeful. 

If the influence of ſuch a call to thought, can only 
ſmother in its birth, one - allurement to evil, or con- 
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firm one wavering purpoſe to virtue, I ſhall not have 
unjuſtly commended that occaſional indulgence of pen- 
fiveneſs and ſorrow, which will thus be rendered not 
only one of the refinements, but ane of the improve- 
ments of life. 


A NOBLE 


EXAMPLEOF VIRTUE AND FORTITULE, 


IN THE HISTORY OF FELICITAS, THE MARTYR, 
2 SEVEN CHILDREN» 


Anone all the female ſex, who are candidates for. 
the admiration of poſterity, the lady whoſe hatory I 
now offer is among the foremoſt. 

In thoſe early periods, when our religion was as yet. 
| but thinly diſſeminated through the world ; when the 
i tyrant frowned, the gibbet threatened, and all the laws. 

of every country ſeemed armed with vengeance to op- 
poſe it, then, bravely to aſſert the cauſe of Chriſtianity 
| might dignity the greateſt hero; but how much greater 
| 
| 


| is the praiſe, when a feeble, woman boldly aſſerts her 
| Maſter's cauſe, and for his ſake, gives up to the execu- 
| tioner, not only her own perſon, but the perſons of her 
| ſeven. ſons, all remarkable for their courage, fidelity, 


beauty, and unerring virtue. | 
Felicitas was born at Rome, in the reign of Trajan 
the mera, at a time when the general perſecution 

againſt 
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againſt the Chriſtians was beginning to ſubſide, This 
interval of reſt to Chriſtianity ſerved to ſpread its doc- 
trines, and invigorate its profeſſors for any future con- 
tingent calamity. Felicitas was the daughter of a 
Roman fenator, who had been formerly converted him- 
ſelf, and gave all his family a Chriſtian education : But 
this daughter in particular engaged his greateſt atten» 
tion. She was the child of his age, and the object, next 
to heaven, of his peculiar care. She was equally re- 
markable for ſenſe and beauty, and ſhe added virtue to 
both, which finiſhes the picture. She was ſought for in 
marriage by perſons of the greateſt eminence then in 
the Roman empire, and at laſt made choice of one, who 
was equally zealous in the cauſe of Chriſtianity with 
herſelf. This couple lived together with the utmoſt | 
harmony for ſeveral years, and had ſeven children, all 
ſons, who were early inflrufted in the principles 
of their parents. The father, however, dying, 
and Adrian aſcending the throne, the ſons, in order to 
ſupport the honour of the family, and with the conſent 
of the mother, went to the Roman army, which was em- 
ployed in ſtopping the incurſions of the Parthians and 
Perſians, who now began to invade the empire. Upon 
their arrival at the army, and being dreſſed in uniform, 


Adrian, in reviewing his troops, was particularly ſtruck 
with the exquiſite form of the eldeſt ay he paſſed along, 
but his pleaſure increaſed, when he ſaw ſix more, all of 
whom, he knew) by their faces, were brothers. He 
therefore demanded who they were, and being inform- 
ed, made Januarius, the eldeſt, the tribune of his on 
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cohort, and gave each of the reſt, ſome ſubordinate poſts 


in his army. The confidence he repoſed in them was 
by no means diſplaced, not even the oldeſt officers, 
ſhewed more complacency in camp, or more bravery in 
the day of battle. In their own example they revived 
true military glory, and taught Rome to behold the 
ſpirit of ancient intrepidity not entirely extinguiſhed, 
The very name of Januarius, grew terrible to the ene- 
my, and yet the merciful manner, in which he treated 


chem when ſubdued, and his giving them their liberty, 


on condition of turning Chriſtians, attracted their love, 
reſpect, and eſteem. In this manner they continued to 
fight the battles of their country for ſevera! years, 
whilſt every meſſenger brought to Rome, ſome new ac- 
counts of their generoſity, their courage, and the wounds 


they had received or given. Their country was pleaſed, 


and praiſed their merit ; but chiefly their mother, 
though now grown old, thought herſelf happy. She 
received the news of their victories with pleaſure, and 
thanked heaven that gave her an opportunity of bring- 


ing into the world, ſo many heroes for the defence of 


their declining country. Upon Adrian's return, after 
conquering the enemy, a triumph was decreed him by 
the ſenate, and he entered Rome in the uſual ſolem- 
nities, with his whole army, and the captives and ſpoils 
taken from the enemy ; but in the whole army, none 
were more remarkable than the ſeven brothers, all ex- 
aQly cloathed alike in ſimilar armour, and all covered 
over with the wounds they had received i in ſeveral years 
hard campaigns, The acclamations of the people were 

loudeſt 


— 
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loudeſt wherever they paſſed by, whilſt they moved for- 
ward with modeſt downcaft looks, and at laſt went to 
pay thoſe duties which they longed to pay to their mo- 
ther. They continued in Rome for ſome years, aud 
though they had been long bred ſoldiers, yet a military 
life only ſerved to encreaſe their love for Chriſtianity, 
being (if poſſible) rather more remarkable for their piety 
than their valour. It was in the reign of Marcus Au- 
relius, that a new perſecution commenced againſt | 
Chriſtians of every denomination: neither. ſex, age, 
dignity, nor former ſervices were remembered, but all 
were indiſcriminately dragged to execution, and ſuffer- 
ed all the puniſhments that barbarous ſuperſtition, or ' 
miſtaken zeal could inflict, Among the number, Who 
were accuſed of being Chriſtians, were Felicitas the 
matron, and her ſeven ſons. The idolatrous prieſts, - 
had long been incenſed at the numbers which were con- 
verted to Chriſtianity by their influence, arguments, 
and example. They complained to the emperor, then 
at Rome, repreſenting her and her ſons as ſo many im- 
placable enemies to the gods of Rome, and aſſuring 
him that the ſecurity of his empire depended on ap- 
peaſing the offended Qeities by their blood. They 
were therefore ſeized in their own palace, and orderg 
were given from the emperor himſelf, that they ſhould 
recant their opinions, or ſuffer the puniſhment which 
the magiſtrates, in ſuch cafes, were empowered to de- 
cree, It was in vain that the unhappy family remon- 

rated, that they had long faithfully ſerved their em- 
Peror and country, when they were moſt wanted, and 
| G 6 that 
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that it was hard now to condemn them for opinions they 
had before profeſſed with openneſs and impunity ; they 
enlarged on the favours they received from Nerva, and 
entreated at leaſt to be reſcued from the reſentment of 
the prieſthood, and that if they muſt fall, that it might 
be by the judgment of a ſecular tribunal. Upon this 
the emperor's orders were diſpatched to Publius, who 
was then governor of Rome, to fee the judgment exe- 
cuted without ſeverity: But Publius himſelf was of the 
number of thoſe, who ſtill adhered to the barbarous 
worſhip eſtabliſhed by law, and was one of the moſt 
zealous perſecutors of the Chriſtians that had ever been 
known before. He therefore called the Chriſtian family 
into his preſence, and began with the mother, now aged 
ſeventy-three, imagining that if he could gain her, the 
example would influence her ſons, at the ſame time hoping 
that maternal tenderneſs would induce her to change 
her opinions, merely to ſecure her children. He there- 
fore addreſſed her in the language of an able orator ; 
laid before her the numberleſs advantages that would 
reſult to her upon her abjuring of Chriſtianity ; talked 
largely of the religion of her anceſtors, by which they 
had grown into power and fame, and difplayed the ill 
conſequences that would be the reſult if Chriſtianity 
ſhould prevail: But to thoſe remonſtrances Felicitas an- 
ſwered, That ſhe had learned the truths of her religion 
from her very infancy, of which ſhe was thoroughly con- 
vinced, and that to recant them now, would only be 
giving the lie to her profeſſions. She knew, ſhe ſaid, 


all that could be urged againſt her, and was prepared 
to 
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to receive it. Her anceſtors, ſhe told him, had many 
of them died for their country, but ſhe was determined 
to be greater ſtill, and die for her God.“ — 

The magiſtrate now began to change bis language, 
and let her underſtand the tortures that were prepared 
in caſe ſhe ſhovild refuſe: But Felicitas wich à look of 
the utmoſt intrepidity, regarding her children that ſtoed 
round her, replĩied, that ſhe had ſeven ſons who were not 
terrified when ſurrounded with dangers, and that ſhe 
would ſhew herſelf worthy tobe their mother.” Publius, 
ſurpriſed at the reſolution of her reply, endeavoured to 
bring her to compliance, by obſerving, that though the 
had no conſideration for her own life, yet he hoped he 
would have ſome tenderneſs for the lives bf her children, 
To which ſhe anſwered, ** that life and death were thing 23 
but of ſmall conſequence in her eſtimation, and' that 
whether her children lived or died, ſhe hoped they would 
behave like profeſſors of Chriſtianity, like ſoldiers, and 
like men.” This was the firſt conference, and was held 
_ privately, at the governor's own houſe ; but the next 
day he took his ſeat, in the place appointed for the 
Public examination of criminals, and ordered the pri- 
ſoners to be conducted from their dungeons into his 
preſence. Upon their appearance, he again accoſted 
the heroic mother, obſerving, ** that her life might be in- 
different to her, as ſhe had not long to five, yet it was 
her duty to regard her children, whoſe flouriſhing youth, 
promiſed long ſervices toſociety.” . No, replied the un- 
daunted matron, they have Tong fought for their” un- 


grateful country, their God; now, calls for an exertion 
of 
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of their tourage, and as they formerly toiled for a tran- 
fitory reward, let them now fight for rewards that ſhall 
be eternal.” The warmth of this reply raiſed the judge's 
utmoſt indignation ; he conſidered it as an inſult upon 
His authority, and ordered her to be ſtruck on the face 
for her preſumption, and to be . removed from 
the tribunal. 

The judge now ſguifted his deſire to examine the 
ſons, which he undertook to do ſeparately, and Janua- 
rius, the tribune, was firſt brought to his trial. The 
governor attempted to ſhake his conſtancy, by ſhewing 
him what preferments, authorized by the emperor him- 
ſelf, would attend his conforming to the religion by 
law eſtabliſhed, at the ſame time, laying before him 
what cruel tortures muſt attend his refuſal. But Ja- 
nuarius ſtill remained inflexible, and ſnewed his boſom 
all covered with wounds: Think you,” cries he, 
& that I, who have borne all theſe in fighting for you, 
& while you remained inactive here, will fear to receive 
% a thouſand for the Maſter who died for me? No! 
prepare your whips and torments; at leaſt you ſhall 
« find; that, as I have given my fellow ſoldiers an ex- 
1. ample how to live, they ſhall ſee in me, an example 
6 how-to die.“ 

* his reply only exaſperated the governor Kill the 
more, he therefore ordered him to be immediately whip- 
ped in his-preſence, at the ſame-time, loading him with 
inyectives. While the orders were performing, Felix, 
the ſecond ſon of this illuſtrious family, was called forth 
the binn who- followed his brother's. example, 


and 


* 
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and met with the ſame treatment. Philip, the third 
brother was then brought forward, and told the mr 
ror's orders, were, that he ſhould ſacrifice to Mars; 
which he replied, ** that the God which had given — | 
courage in battle, he had ſacrificed to every day; and 
whilſt he had life, he would never quit his ſtandard, nor 
by a baſe deſertion gain his faſety here, by the 100 of 
immortality In this manner, they all perſiſted in their 
adherence to Chriſtianity. But*the governor had ſome - 
hopes of prevailing with the youngeſt, as he was as yet 
but a mere youth, and conſequently unable to refute 
the objections which could be brought againſt his api - 
nions. There was, therefore, every method tried to 
influence him: he was told, that the emperor had a right 
to challenge his obedience preferable to his mother, and 
had it in his power to exact it under ſevere penalties, - 
But the young Chriſtian repligd, that, (It was true 
he owed the emperor his duty” bat that his God chal- 
lenged it firſt ; that grazjeude, juſtice, and every other 
motive, conſpired to make him the ſervant firſt of an 
heavenly Maſter ; and when his duties to him were ful - 
" filled, that then he ſhould diſcharge all that was due to - 
his temporal ſovereign.” 

In this manner they were brought to and from the tri- 
bunal for ſeveral days, and allowed in their priſon no- 
thing but bread and water; yet ſtill they continued 
fixed in their reſolutions of dying, and encouraged 
each other in ſetting an example of heroic, or rather, 
of Chriſtian fortitude. At length however the -empe= 
ror's orders for their execution arrived, and they 9 
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all taken from priſon ; the mother to be beheaded, and 
the ſons whipped to Cent, with cords loaded with plum- 
mets of lead. | 

The terrible proceſſion began from the priſon gates ; ; 
the mother, with a firm and reſofute countenance, 
marched firſt, and the ſons followed, laden with chains, 
and attended by the executioners, with the inſtruments 
of death in their hands. 'This was a very different pro- 
ceſſion, from that in which they had ſome years before 
traverſed the ſtreets of Rome, when they were crowned 
with garlands, and ſaluted with acclamations in every 
ſtreet. Yet thoſe very looks which, after their return 
from victory, were ſo modeſt, now aſſumed a noble ma- 
jeſtic ſeverity ; and they walked forward through pity- 
ing multitudes ; their eyes directed to that heaven to 
which theſe honourable martyrs were haſtening. 

When arrived at the place of execution, they were 
unbound, in order to take leave of each other ; and the 
mother, fondly hanging on the face of her eldeſt ſon, 
who was firſt to undergo the torture, is ſaid to have 
ſpoken in the following manner :'** F thought myſelf 
*« once happy in having ſo many children to preſent to 
my country, I am now much happier, in having ſo 
% many to offer to my God. 'Bleſt, bleſt be the day in 
% which you were born, and the pangs which I felt in 
„bringing you into the world. Oh, my boy, my 
« ſoldier, my hero, my Chriftian ! this, this is your 
% day of triumph; I ſhall ſoon have more reaſon to re- 

<6» Joice "tt your ' groins and“ ſufferings, than when, 
<4: crowned with conqveſt, yo triumphantly entered 
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« the ſtreets of Rome. As for my own life, it is worm 

eto the very laſt dregs, and cannot be an offering ſo 
acceptable to heaven as thine :” perſevere to the laſt, 
and we ſhall in a few'minutes meet together, where 
& we ſhall fear no futurediſturbance from n and no 
* ingratitude from our country.” 

The executioner now began to inflict the dreadful 
puniſhment, and the mother, without fainting or betray- 
ing the leaſt weakneſſes of her ſex, continued to look 
on. Januarius kept his eye ſtill directed to heaven, nor 
could the ſeverity of his torture, nor the inſults from 
his executioners, draw from lima ſingle groan. In the 
ſame manner the reſt of her children took leave, and 
even the ſpectators, averſe as they were to the Chriſtians, 
could not refrain 2 — tears on this horrid oc- 
caſion. N18 

Felicitas ſtill looked on with a ans and noble coun- 
tenance, till it came to the turn of her youngeſt child; 
who, with looks ſtill blooming with youth and beauty; 
came to take his laſt farewel of her. Upon his coming 
up to embrace her, her ſpirits could no longer contain, 
but ſhe burſt into a flood of tears, and hung upon his 
neck for ſometime, in a tranſport of unſpeakable ſor- 
row. At laſt reſuming her former fortitude: ©** O 
thou,“ ſaid ſhe, © my all that's now left me, my 
** youngeſt, laſt, dear child, reſiſt but a few moments 
* and we ſhall ſoon be together. I have now but one 
* ſhort pang, and all will be over. All mankind are 
ſet againſt us, and what have we to do amongſt them? 

«c No, 
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No, my child, let us go to a place of endleſs reft;- 
*« where the good ſhall meet with friends like them- 
40 ſelves, and the wicked cannot intrude to moleſt us. 
% Look upon the poor mangled bodies of your already 
«* happy brethren! What is there terrible in death, 
when attended with thoſe rewards which ſhall crown 
*< the righteous? They now are looking on, with hap- 
n pineſs, upon us two miſerable creatures, as we are, 
_  « thus ſtruggling under, thus loaded with earthly 
46 calamity.? * : 
_ When all: the ſons were tortured to death, -at laſt it 
came to the matron's turn to ſuffer; but their ſortitude 
ſeemed nothing, when compared to hers: the received 
the ſtroke with greater looks of joy than ſhe had ever 
before teſtified, and bravely ſet the ſurviviag world a 
pattern of conſtancy, piety, and maternal tenderneſs. 
St. Gregory obſerves, that ſhe ſeemed as much afraid 
ol leaving her children in the world, as other parenta 
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A LETTER FROM ONE LADY To 
| ANOTHER, 


ON THE NECESSITY OF AN. EARLY APPPICATION r 
THE CULTIVATION 'OF KNOWLEDGE, 


Now let me aſſure my dear. Charlotte, it is neceſlary © 
to habituate our minds, in our. younger years, to ſome 
employment, which may engage our: thoughts, and 
fill the capacity of the ſoul at a riper age. For, 
however we may roam in youth. from folly to 
folly, too volatile for refl, too ſoft and effeminate 
fog induſtry, ever ambitious to make a ſplendid 

figure; 
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fgnre ; yet the time will come, when we ſhall ont. 
grow the reliſh for theſe diſſipations; and if we are no: 
provided with a taſte for rational fatisfa*tions to 
ſucceed in their room, we muſt of courſe become 
miſerable at an age more difficult to be pleaſed, 
Whilſt Ladies, however unthinking and unemployed, 
enjoy an inexhauſtible flow of vigorous ſpirits, a con- 
ſtant ſucceſſion of gay ideas, which flutter and ſport in 
the brain, makes them pleaſed with themſelves, and 
with every frolick as trifling as themſelves : but, when 
the ferment of their blood abates, and the freſhneſs of 
their youth, like the morning dew, pafſes away, their 
ſpirits flag fer want of entertainments more ſatisfactory 
in themſelves, and more ſuited to a wiſer age; and the 
ſoul, from a ſprightly impertinence, from quick ſen- 
ſations, and florid deſires, ſubſides into a dead calm, 
and finks into a flat ſtupidity. The fire of a glowing 
Imagination (the property of youth) may make folly 
look pleaſing, and lend a beauty to objects which have 
none inherent in them : juſt as the ſun-beams may paint 
* cloud, and diverſify it with beautiful ſtains of light, 
however dark, unſubſtantial, and empty in itſelf, But 
nothing can ſhine with undiminiſhed luſtre but Religion 

and Knowledge, which are eſſentially and intrinſically 
bright. Take it therefore for granted, which you 
will find by experience, that nothing can be long en- 
tertainment but what is in ſome meaſure beneficial, be- 
cauſe nothing elſe will bear a calm and ſedate review. 

Lou may be fancied for a while, upon the account of 
good nature, the inſeparable attendant upon a fluſh» of 
n ſanguine 
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Canguine health, and a fulneſs of youthful ſpirits ; but 
you will find, in proceſs of time, that among the wiſe 
and good, uſeleſs good nature is the object of pity, ill 
nature of hatred ; but nature, beautified and improved 
by an afſemblage of moral, intellectual, and ſcientifical 
endowments, is the only object of a ſolid and flag” 
eſteem, 

There is not a greater inlet to miſery and vices of all | 
kinds, than the not knowing how to paſs our vacant” 
hours ; for what remains to be done, when the firſt part 
of their lives, who are not brought up to any employ- 
ment, is ſlipt away without an acquired reliſh for read- 
ing, or taſte for ſcience or other rational ſatisfaQions ? 
That they ſhould purſue their pleaſures, But, reli- 
ligion apart, common prudence will warn them to tye 
up the wheel, as they begin to go down the hill of life, 
Shall they then apply themſelves to their ſtudies? 
Alas! the ſeed-time of life is already paſt: the enter- 
prizing and ſpirited ardour of youth being over, with · 
out having been applied to thoſe valuable purpoſes for 
which it was given; all ambition of excelling upon ge- 
neHus and laudable ſchemes quite ſtagnates. If they 
have not ſome poor expedient to deceive the time, or, to 
ſpeak more properly, to deceive themſelves ; the length 
of a day will ſeem tedious to them, who perhaps, have 
the unreaſonableneſs to complain of the ſhortneſs of life 
in general. When the former part of our life has deen 
nothing but vanity, the latter end of it can be nothing 
but vexation. In ſhort we muſt be miſerable, without 
ſome employment to fix, or ſome amuſement to diſſi- 
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pate our thoughts: the latter we cannot command in 
all places, nor reliſh at all times; and therefore there is 
an abſolute necceſſity for the former. We may pur- 

que this or that new pleaſure; we may be fond for a 
while of a ne- acquiſition: but when the graces of no- 

velty are worn off, and the briſkneſs of our firſt defire is 
over, the tranſition is very quick and ſudden, from an 
eager fondneſs to a cool indifference. Hence there 4s 
a reſtleſs agitation in our minds, ſtill craving ſomething 


new, ſtill unſatisfied with it when poſleſſed ; till me- 
lancholy encreaſes, as we advance in years, like ſhadows 


lengthening towards the cloſe of day. 

Hor much otherwiſe is it with thoſe who have laid 
up an inexhauſtible fund of knowledge!!! When we have 
been layingout that time in the purſuit of ſome great 
and important truth, which others waſte in a circle of 
gay follies; we are then conſcious of having acted up to 
the dignity of our nature; and from that conſciouſneſs 
there reſults that | ſerene complacency, which, though 
not ſo violent, ĩs much preferable to the pleaſures of the 
irrational life: we can travel on from ſtrength to 
Krength;; for in literature each new conqueſt Which we 
gain impowers us to puſh our conqueſts {till farther, and 
to enlarge the empire of reaſon. 

Thus we are ever in a progreflive Rate, ennobling the 
faculties of the ſoul; not thinking ourſelves complete 
till our underſtanding is beautified with the valuable 
furniture of uſeful knowledge, and our minds enriched 
with every virtue. 
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TO A YOUNG LADY TOO FOND OF 
ADULATION. + 


AmMIABLE Caliſta yon are in your-parents hands, 
and at their diſpoſal; your beauty, like the bloom of 
the peach, attuacts admiration, and creates eſteem z 
your affability and good nature, like the ſweetneſs of 
the apple, recommends you to all your acquaintance z 
your good ſenſe and diſcretion » give reaſon to hope j ou 
will add happineſs to- their happineſs as well as your 
Own. \ 

But there is a certain ſnail which ſoon vil corrode 
your winning temper, and ſpoil your pleaſing charms, 
unleſs removed by the hand of prudence, and deſtroyed 
by the foot ef reaſon : It is called Flattery, and covered 
with the ſhell of auſpicious friendſhip ; encourage not 
it's approach by your approving ſmiles, nor permit it, 
too near you, left you are overcome *: for when once 
fixt, it is impoſſible to ſhake it off; let the dictates of 
ſincerity engage your attention, and the word of truth 
excite your regard. 

Deſpiſe the treacherous flatterer with a juſt abhor- 
rence, and look on adulation with diſdain: ſo ſhall va - 
nity be a ſtranger to your perſon, and the man of ſenſe. 
and diſcernment; the worthy inheritance of your 
charms, | 

I remain your real friend, 
SOPHRONIUS, 
9 Proverks wi. 28. 
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Let the fooliſh and vain at the toilet Rill v vie, 
In the ſimple endeavour to rival——a fly; 
a Do you, like the bee, ev'ry moment er 
| 50 en n W —— can remove? 
{242671 FEMALE " MONITOR, * 
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THE FAIR , MORALIST» 


W#H1LE beauty and pleaſure are now in their prime, 
And folly and faſhion expect our whole time, TT 
Ah ! let not theſe phantoms our wiſhes engage, » 

Let us live lo in youth, that we bluſh not in ages 1 


Tho- the vain n and the gay may, SES yo us a bile, ct *: 
Vet let not their flatt*ry our prudence beguile, 
Let us coyet thoſe charms that will never decay, 

| Nor lden to all chat deceivers can ſay. 


How the tints of the 15 and the jaſmine's perfume 
The eglantine s fragrance, the lilac's fair bloom, 
Tho? fair, and tho? fragrant, unheeded may he, 
Fo or that neither i is ſweet when, F lorellais by. 
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I ſigh not for beauty, nor languiſh for wealth, 
But grant me, kind Providence, virtue and health; 
Then richer than kings, and as happy as they, 

My days ſhall paſs ſweetly and ſwiftly away. 


When age ſhall ſteal on me, and youth is no more, 
And the moraliſt, Time, ſhakes his glaſs at my door; 

What charm in loſt beauty or wealth ſhall I find? 

My treaſure, my wealth, is a ſweet peace of mind, 


That peace T1! preſerve, then, as free as twas giv'n, 
And taſte in my boſom, an earneſt of heav'n; 

For virtue and wiſdom can warm the cold ſcene, - 

And ſixty may flouriſh as gay as ſixteen, 


When long I the burden of life ſhall have borne, 
And death, with his fickle, ſhall cut the ripe corn, 
Reſign'd to my fate, without murmur or figh, 
I'll bleſs the kind ſummons, and lie down and die, 


| 
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my dear Pemberton, hitherto my life has been a dream; 
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' FROM MISS MIDDLETON TO MISS PEMBERTON, 


GIVING HER THE MELANCHOLY ACCOUNT OF 
HER $SISTER'Ss DEATH, 


Dear Miſs Pemberton, 


Just as I was ſetting out for Worceſterſhire, in ordet 
to follow my ſiſter, who,. you know, has been ſome 
time there, I received a letter from my aunt, acquaint- 
ing me that ſhe was taken ill laſt Friday, and died in 
two days after, Yes, thatlately ſo much admired, 
that ſplendid beauty, is now reduced to a cold lump of 
clay ;—for ever eloſed are thoſe once ſparkling eyes ;— 
huſhed is that voice that gave ſo much delight ;—thoſe 
limbs, which art has ranſack'd to adorn, have now no 
other covering than a ſimple ſhroud, and in a few days 
will be confined within the narrow compaſs of a tomb. — 


Ah! what is life !——What all the gaudy pride of youth, 


or pomp, or grandeur ! What the vain adoration of a 
Aattering world! —Deluſive pleaſures, —fleeting no- 


things, how unworthy are you of the attention of a rea- 


ſonable being !——Yorknow the gay manner in which 


we have always lived, and will no doubt, be ſurpriſed to 


find expreſſions of this kind fall from my pen ;—but, 


but 
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but I am now, thank heaven, awake My ſiſter's fate 
has rouzed me from my lethargy of mind, made me 
ſee the ends for which I was created, and reflect that 

there. is no time to be loſt for their accompliſhment. 
Who can aſſure me, that in an hour, a moment» I may 
not be as ſhe 1s! And if fo, oh! how unfit, how un- 
prepared to make my audit at the great tribunal In 
what a ſtrange ſtupidity have | paſſed fourteen or fifteen 
years ; (for thoſe of my childhood are not to be reckon- 
ed.) I always knew that death was the portion of mor- 
tality, yet never took the leaſt care to arm againſt the 
terrors of it. When ever I went a little journey, I 
provided myſelf with all things neceſſary, yet have I 
got nothing ready for that long, laſt voyage, I muſt one 
day take into another world: What an infatuation to 
be anxious for the minutelt requiſites for eaſe and plea- 
ſure, in a dwel'ing where I propoſed to ſtay a ſew weeks 
or months, perhaps, yet wholly regardleſs of what was 
wanting for making my felicity in an eternal ſituation. 
Reaſon, juſt kindled, ſhudders at the recollection of that 
endleſs train of follies I have been guilty of: — Well 
might the poor Berinthia feel all their force ; vain, gay, 
unthinking as myſelf, I tremble at the bare imagination 
of thoſe ideas, which her laſt moments muſt inſpire, fe 
I now faitlifully believe with Mr. Waller, that, 


Leaving the old, both worlds at once they view, 
Who ſtand upon the threſhold of the new. 


Whether it was the ſuddenneſs of her fate, or a letter 
ſhe wrote to me not two hours before her death, | know 
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not, that has made this alteration in me; but of this I 
am certain, that I can never enough acknowledge the 
goodneſs of that Divine Power, without whoſe aſſiſtance 
- it-could not have been brought about. | 

I ſhall make no apology for this melancholy epiſtle, 
becauſe I am very ſenſible that whatever concern you 
may feel for my ſiſter, it will be greatly alleviated, by 
finding I am become at laſt a reaſonable creature, Ien- 
cloſe you the letter ſhe ſent, to the end you may judge 
with what kind of ſentiments ſhe left this world. 
Heaven has, I hope, accepted her contrition, and will 
enable me, as you will find ſhe deſires, to be more early 
in mine. 

| I am, dear Miſs, 

Your moſt afflicted humble Servant, 
PEMBERTON, 


ENCLOSED IN THE FOREGOING. 


MISS MIDDLETON'S LETTER TO HER SISTER, 
WROTE A FEW HOURS BEFORE HER DEATH, 


ADVISING HER NOT TO DEFER MAKING THE NECES*® 
 SARY PREPARATIONS FOR FUTURITY., 


My dear fiſter, 
BRToxE this can poſſibly reach you, the unchanging 
fiat will be paſſed upon me, and I ſhall be either happy 
or miſerable for ever. None about me pretend to 


2 . 
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flatter me with the hopes of ſeeing another morning.— 
Shc rt ſpace to accompliſh the mighty work of eternal 
ſalvation !—— Yet I cannot leave the world, without ad- 
moniſhing, —without conjuting you to be more early in 
preparing for that dreadful hour, you are ſure not to 
eſcape, and know not how ſhortly may arrive: We 
have had the ſame ſort of education, —have lived in the 


ſame manner, and though accounted very like, have te- 


ſembled each other more in our follies than our faces. — 
Oh ! what a waſte of time have we not both been guilty 
of! To dreſs well has been our ſtudy, — parade, equi- 
page, and admiration our ambition, pleaſure our avo- 
cation, and the mode our God,—— How often, alas! 
have I profaned, in idle chat, thatſacred name, by whoſe 
merits alone I have hopes to be forgiven? How often 
have I fat and heard his miracles and ſufferings ridiculed 


by the falſe wits of the age, without feeling the leaft 


emotion at the blaſpemy !—Nay, how often have I my- 
ſelf, becauſe I heard others do ſo, called in queſtion that 


futurity I now go to prove, and am already convinced 


of —Oue moment, methinks, I ſee the bliſsful ſeats of 
Paradiſe unveiled ;—I hear ten thouſand myriads of 
myriads of celeſtial forms tuning their golden harps to 
ſongs of praiſe, to the unutterable name. —The next a 
ſcene all black and gloomy, ſpreads itſelf before me, 
whence iſſues nought but ſobs, and groans, and horrid 
ſhrieks, My fluctuating imagination varies the proſ- 
peR, and involves mz in a fad uncertainty of my eter- 
nal doom :—On one hand beckoning angels ſmile upon 
me, while on the other, the furies ſtand prepared to 
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ſeize my fleeting ſoul.—Methinks I dare not hope, nor 
will the Reverend Doctor G“ ſuffer me to deſpair z 
he comforts me with the promiſes in holy writ, which 


to my ſhame, I was unacquainted with before; but now 


I feel them balm to my tormented conſcience, —Dear, 
dear ſiſter, I muſt bid you eternally adieu; I have diſ- 
charged my duty in giving you this warning: O ! may 
my death, which you will ſhortly hear of, give it that 


weight I wiſh and pray for: You are the laſt object of 


my earthly cares :—T have now done with all below. 
ſhall retire into myſelf, and devote the few moments al- 


lowed me to that penitence which alone can entitle 


me to a glorious immortality, I die, 
| Your ſincere friend 
And moſt affectionate and departing fiſter, 
| BENIN TEIA. 


TO MISS W—, 
ADV 181NG BER TO TAKE CARE or HER HOUSE, &C. - 


As you are tenant at will in a very handſome genteel 
houſe, and are now capable of furniſhing it in the po- 
liteſt manner, ruling it by the ſtricteſt maxims of œco- 
nomy and decorum, permit a friend to give a few cur- 
ſory hints in an affair of ſo much importance, - 

our 
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- Your building is compoſed of ſome of the fineſt mate- 
rials I ever ſaw, and is ſo much the more liable to diſ- 
cover any flaw or ſpot that may accidentally touch it.— 
Tis erected of a proper height, a juſt ſize, reared on a 
regular plan, and finiſhed with the moſt accurate pro- 
portion On the top ſtands an eminent turret, furniſh- 
ed with a room of a globular form, which I obſerve has 
two cryſtal windows in the front; theſe are ſo conſtruct- 
ed as to be exceeding uſeful, as they command an ex- 
tenſive proſpect, and, if always kept clean and bright, 
will prove a very great ornament to the houſe, I adviſe 
you not to look through them at every object that paſſes 
by ; be ſure to ſhut them ſoon at night, and yon may 
open them as early as you pleaſe in the morning.—On 

each ſide I diſcover a ſmall portal to receive company; 
take care they don't always ſtand open, for then you 
will be crowded with viſitors, and perhaps with many 
ſuch as you will not like; let them never be ſhut againſt 
the inſtructive parent, the adviſing friend, or the ſuppli- 
cating orphan. I took notice of one gate in the front, 
at which all your company goes out ; let that general. 
ly be barred cloſe; be cautious what vivtors you let 
out publicly, leſt any of ill character be ſeen coming 


from it, you draw a ſcandal upon your houſe ; it will | 


be neceſſary therefore to lay a ſtrict injunction of vigi- 
lance on your two porters, who ſtand centinels in li- 
veries of the deepeſt ſcarlet, juſt without the ivory pal- 
lifades. ——I have ſeen ſome people paint the two pan 
nels, juſt below the windows; but I would adviſe you 
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to the contrary, for your natural colours far exceed all 
the decorations of art, 
Beneath is the great hall, in which you have a ſmall 
cloſet of exquiſite workmanſhip; this I ſuppoſe, is the 
place of your ſecret retirement, open to none but your- 
ſelf, or ſome faithful intimate friend.-I adviſe you to 
keep this always clean, furniſh it well, make it a little 
library of the beſt practical authors, and viſit it fre- 
-quently, eſpecially when you return home from church, 
or leave a circle of acquaintance, which you have met 


at the tea- table: Let the outſide of the hall not appear 


like an hearſe hung round with eſcutcheons, nor like a 
coach of ſtate bedaubed with gilt and colourings, but 
let it be plain, neat, and clean, to convince the world 
that 'tis kept more for uſe than ornament, 
You are ſenſible, Miſs, time effaces the beauty, and 


. demolithes the ſtrength of the nobleſt ſtructure, and 


therefore will not be ſurpriſed to find your little tene- 
ment ſubject to the ſame. change: Doubt leſs, it has of- 
ten wanted repairs, though you have lived in it no 


longer, which are plain intimations that the houſe will 


one day fall. — Vou may ſoon be turned out- the land- 
lord may give you warning, or may not—this is all un- 
certain—be ever ready to go when call'd upon, and then 


you will not be afraid to leave it at the ſhorteſt notice. 
One thing I would obſerve too, is, that when you quit 


waſte and in ruins ; yet the proprietor will ſome time 
or other rebuild it for your reception, in a more dura- 


ble 


the hou'e, i other tenant will inhabit it, but *twill Tie 
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ble manner, with the ſame materials, but ſo refined and 
modified, that it will be liable to no accident or decays 3 
and as it is abſolutely neceſſary that your habitation be 
new-reared in ſome other place, I heartily wiſh it may 
be in a finer country, under a milder climate, and well 
ſheltered from all ſtorms; then will your fituation be 
happy and honourable, and your leaſe never expire. 


'Yours, &c. 


FORM HER LOOKING- GLASS. 


TO THE BEAUTIFUL ANGELICA, 


Madam, 


I have enjoyed the honour of ſerving your ladyſhip 
ſome years, during which time you have been pleaſed 
to favour me with evident marks of your eſteem, and a 
familiarity that none of your other utenſils can boaſt of 
tho* many of them my betters by far; as therefore I have 
ſhewn you to yourſelf ſo often, and been ſo happy al- 
ways to have my fidelity approved of by your ladyſhip,, 
I hope you will pardon my boldneſs, in taking this 
method to diſcover to you ſome failings in yourſelf, 
which my ſurface cannot properly repreſent, If I may 
preſume to ſay ſo, madam, you conſult me much too 

Hs often; 
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| often; and I am confident, it would be better for you, 
if you was to be a greater ſtranger to me. How many 
thouſand times muſt you be told, that you are hand- 
ſome? I aſſure you of it every day, but you will 
not be ſatisfied, unleſs I tell you ſo every hour, nay, 
almoſt every moment.— I cannot lie; your perſon is ex- 
ceeding amiable ; but I muſt, at the ſame time, inform 
your ladyſhip with my uſual ſincerity, that you would 
be infinitely more agreeable, if you did not think fo, 
Confider, madam, 1 beſeech you, that if you come to 
me ten thouſand times a day, I cannot make you a bit 
the better, or the handſomer: But ſhall certainly de- 
ſtroy one of the fineſt ornaments of beauty, by render- 
ing you too well acquainted with your own perfections. 
Whenever you ſtand before me, with all your charms 
ſet forth_ to the beſt advantage, I perceive you are apt 
to view yourſelf with too great pleaſure, and grow 
proud and conceited of your own beauty; which, in 
time, will make other people deſpiſe and ridicule you ; 
and therefore I honeſtly and ingenuouſly intreat you, to 
avoid my company ; for madam, I muſt confeſs, that 
the worſt enemy the fair ones have, can't do them ſo 
much prejudice as I their chief favourite. It grieves, 
me to the heart to find it fo, and often puzzles me ex- 
| tremely to account for their fondneſs of me, when I fo 
- continually do them miſchief: Whether it be, as a 
witty gentleman once ſaid of me, from my talent of 
caſting reflections;— or whether it be from the large 
quantity of quickſilver which belongs to me, and with- 
out which I am uſeleſs as well as innocent or 
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whether my gaily gilded frame is too apt to infe&t the 
mind of the beholder with vanity :—— Or laſtly, whe- 
ther it be from the biittleneſs of my other materials, 
which, by a kind of ſympathy, affect; people who are 
too frequently converſant with me. From whatever 
cauſe it proceeds, a lady who has a fine face, might al- 
moſt as well fall into the ſmall-pox, as be too often in 
my company. How many charming creatures have I 
{poil'd, and made beauty the greateſt misfortune that 
could befal them: I can't think on't without con- 
cern ;—why am] fated to be thus unlucky, and injure 
thoſe the moſt that love me beſt!— Alas! Why was I 
made a looking glaſs ! Was it my deſire to be covered 
with ſilver, and incloſed in a frame of gold !—Did I aſ- 
Fire to be fixed in this honourable place, and become a 
lady's favourite !—Oh ! that I had been ſome meaner 
piece of furniture! leſs reſpected, and leſs miſchievous! 
Keep off, dear madam, I beſeech you, from an unhappy 
thing, which deſtiny makes pernicious to the lovelieſt 
creature under heaven: Or I ſhall ſoon infect you with 
the worſt diſeaſe incident to beauty-; and that is vas 
nity :——l am, 'tis true, a uſeful ſervant, if employed 
only when I ought to be, which is ſeldom ; but if a la- 
dy grows ſo fond of me, that ſhe ruys to aſk my opinion 
of every look ; if ſhe conſults me forty times for once 
that ſhe goes to her prayer-book or bible, I ſhall cer- 
tainly prove much more hurtful to her than age or ug- 
lingſs.” I beg, madam, that you'll interpret what your 
poor ſervant ſays, to proceed wholly from reſpect and 
yy for you he tender regard I have for your 

| H 6 lady- 
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ladyſhip, together with ſome ſymptoms I have lately 
diſcovered, make me fearful for you. I dread the 
apprehenſion of bringing contempt on ſo good a miſ- 
treſs, and would not for the world be the occaſion of 
your loſing any one grace of a fine woman :—No ! ra- 
ther let me be broken into a thouſand pieces! I am not 
without fear of giving offence by the freedom I have 
taken; but tho? you baniſh me your preſence, I cannot 
forbear ſpeaking, in a caſe where your ladyſhip's good 
ſeems ſo much concerned ; and, indeed, if whar I dread 
. ſhould come to paſs, it would be better for us both to 
part for ever :>—Þetter for you to be without my ſer- 
vice, than ſuffer by it; and better for me to loſe my 
lady, and be thrown into a corner, than remain where 
Tam, and be neceſſary and inſtrumental in ſpoiling as 
much ſweetneſs and beauty as ever looking-glaſs had 
the happineſs to ſhew. I am, 
M adam, with the moſt dutiful reſpect, 
Your moſt faithful and | 
devoted humble ſervant, 

PARLOUR LookING-GLAss, 


188 J—— TO MISS LOVELACE, ON 
LETTER WRITERS, 


AND NER OPINION OF A WELL-WROTE LETTER. 


Want of time, is, I think, the general complaint of 
all letter-writers; and your's in haſte, includes wit, 


buſineſs, every thing. For my own part, my whole 
MTA ' life 
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life is little more than a perpetual hurry of doing no- 
thing; and, I think, I never had more buſineſs of that 
ſort upon my hands than now. But as I can generally 
find time to do any thing I've a mind to do, fo can al- 
ways contrive to be at leiſure to pay my reſpects to 
Miſs L. 

But the moſt univerſal complaint among ſcribblers of 
my rank is grant of ſenſe, Theſe generally begin with 
an apology for their long filence ; and end with that mov- 
ing petition, excu/e this nonſenſe, This is modeſt, in- 
deed ; but though I'm exceſſive good-natured, Pm re- 
ſolved for the future not to pardon it entirely, in any 
one but myſelf. | 

I have often thought there never was a letter wrote 
well, but what was more eafily ; and, if J had not ſome 
private reaſons for being of a contrary opinion at this 
time, ſhould conclude this to be a maſter-piece of the 
kind, both in eaſineſs of thought and facility of expreſ- 
ſion. And in this eaſineſs of writing (which Mr. Wy. 
cherly ſays, is eaſily wrote) methinks I excel even Mr. 
Pope himſelf; who is often toe elaborate and orna- 
mental, even in ſome of his beſt letters ; though it muſt 
be confeſſed he out does me in ſome few trifles of ano- 
ther ſort, ſuch as ſpirit, taſte, and ſenſe, But let me 
tell Mr. Pope, that letters, like beauties, may be over 
dreſt. There is a becoming negligence in both; and 
if Mr Pope could only contrive to write without a geni- 
us, I don't know any one ſo likely to hit off my manner 
as himſelf, But he inſiſts upon it, that a genius is as 
neceſſary towards writing, as ſtraw towards making 
bricks 3 
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bricks ; whereas, its notorious that the Iſraelites made 
bricks without that materal, as well as with. 

The concluſion of the whole matter is this, I never 
had more inclination to write to you, and never fewer 
materials at hand to write with. Therefore have fled 
for refuge to my old companion, Dullneſs, who is ever 
at hand to aſſiſl me; and have made uſe of all thoſe 

genuine expreſſions of herſelf, which are included under 
the notion of Hant of Time, Wart of Syirit, and, in 
ſhort, Wan! of every Thing, but the moſt unfeigned re- 
gard for that lady whoſe moſt devoted 
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TO MISS D.— 


ON THE EXPRESSTONS AND COMPLIMENTS COMMON- 
LY MADE USE OF IN LETTERS, 
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Tux money and books came /ound as a roach. Safe is 
ſo common an expreſſion, that I'm tired of telling peo- 
ple for ever, things came /afe, We geniuſes are forced 
to vary our expreſſions, and invent new terms; as well 
to ſhew our ſurpriſing compaſs of thought, as our great 
command of language. This ſometimes appears ſtiff 
and affected, to the common claſs of readers, or hearers, 
who are apt to be out of their element, upon hearing 
any new or unuſual ſounds ; but our nicer ears cannot 
always bear the fame cadences. There's ſomething pe- 


euliar in the make and ſtructure of the auditory nerve, 
* | that 
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that requires diverſification, and variety, as well 43 
ſome ſkill in the anatomy of language, to make an im 
preſſion on it, without wounding it, Tis for this rea- 
fon, when I aſk a favour (a thing I ſeldom chooſe to do) 
I always ſelect the moſt delicate phraſes I'm miſtreſs of; 
but in regard to forms, which moſt people are ſick of, 
and yet ſurfeit their friends with, theſe I vary according 
as my own humour or inclination preponderates. Of 
conſequence, when I come towards the end, or perrora- 
tion ofa letter, I ſometimes communicate my compliments, 
ſometimes deſire they may be male known——or where 
there's a large family, and of conſequence a number of 
civiliries to be paid, the laconic ſtyle of ——my deferences 
as uſual, has ſometimes ſucceeded beyond my expectation. 
I'm fick of ſaying for ever, / beg my compliments to ſuch 
a one. But as I propoſe ſoon to give your lady- 
ſhip a particular diſſertation upon ſtyle, and as I have 
many flowers of rhetoric yet inexhauſted, I ſhall wind up 
the words above-mentioned into the form of a letter, 


and communicate all the things I have to ſay in the 
poſtſcript, 


FROM MISS ——— TO HER BROTHER, 


To ech HIM WITH THE DEATH OF THEIR 
MOTHER. 


k My dear Wr, 

War ſhall I tell you? How will you be able to bear 
the fatal news of the death of our much honoured mo- 
ther, whoſe loſs is to me more bitter than death, and 

will 
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will plunge you, I fear, into the deepeſt ſorrow. But 
the other night ſhe called me to her bedfide, and taking 
me by the hand, ſaid, My dear child, I am juſt go- 
« ing to leave you; a few hours will bear me to the 
© world of ſpirits, I willingly reſign you, my dear 
4% charge, and your brothers, if they are yet alive, to 
te the care of a good God, who will always befriend 
* the virtuous, I rejoice you are of that number: If 
IX 3 continue as you have ſat out, you cannot fail of 
N being happy. When you have an opportunity to 
% write to your brothers, or ſhall ſee them, tell them, 
4] died with them on my heart, left them a mother's 
«6 blefling, and had no higher wiſh on earth than to hear 
© they were wiſe and good. Alas, poor Pamphilus ! 

% would to God he were ſo: Were I ſure of this, I 
« ſhould die perfectly eaſy. I hope Ebulus will return 
* to you, and heaven make you happy in each other. 
« Farewel, my deareſt child! May heaven preſerve 
% you wiſe and good; and when you drop a tear to the 
« memory of a loving mother, be excited thereby to 
1 imitate whatever you thought good in her. Oh! 
& farewell.” With theſe words, the dear woman re- 
ſigned her ſoul into her Maker's hands, and ſmiled in 
the agony of death, Oh ! my dear brother, grief over- 
whelms me; I can add no more, but that I long exceed» 
ingly to ſee you, that will be my only cordial, to alle- 
viate the heavy loſs of your affectionate ſiſter, 


ELIZ. ROWE, 
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FROM A YOUNG LADY, 


{ Whoſe vivacity can give intereſt to trifles, and entertainment te 
abſurdity] 


TO HER FRIEND. 


% Dear Sir, — 


% You made me promiſe, on leaving town, that I 
would write to you whenever the country afforded any 
thing worth writing about. The country, at preſent, 
merely as country, preſents no landſcape but one undiſ- 
tinguiſhed tract of ſnow; vegetation is locked up in froſt, 
and we are locked up within dogrs ; but ſomething 
might be traced within doors, had I a good pencil for 
the purpoſe—Mine hoſt, of whom you have heard a 
good deal, is no bad ſubject: ſuppoſe I make him ſit 
for his picture. 

*« Believe me, he is not quite the ſenſible intelligent 
man we were told he was—So much the better; I like 
oddities—even now and then, in town; ſtill better in 
the country ;—but in froſt and ſnow, and all the dreary 
confinement of winter—Oh ! your battledore and ſhut - 
tlecock are a joke to them. 

* You remember, a long while ago, (fo long, that 1 
have forgot every part of the book but the name,) we 
read Nature diſplayed together. You then told me of | 
a certain Mr, Leeuwenhock, I think you called him, 


whoſe 
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whoſe microſcope ſhewed the circulation of a frog's 
blood, the ſcales of the ſcales of fiſhes, the briſtles of 
mites, and every tiny thing in the world, Now, my 
worthy landlord, Mr. G. R. has always ſach a glaſs as 
Leeuwenhoek's in his noddle z every little thing is fo 
great to him, and he does little things, and talks of 
little things, with an air of ſuch importance!—but I 
hate definitions; pictures are ten times better; and now 
for a few ſketches of my winter - quarters, and of the 
good man under whoſe government I live, 

« [ diſcovered, on my firſt entry into his houſe, that 
every thing was in exact order, and every place inviola- 
bly appropriated to its reſpective uſe. The gentlemen 
were to put their hats and ſticks in one corner, and the 
ladies their clogs in another. I have hitherto 
eſcaped much cenſure on this ſcores luckily I have 
attracted the regard of Mr. R 's youngeſt 
ſiſter; a grave, conſiderate, orderly young lady. 
I don't know how it is, but I have often got into 
favour with thoſe grave Iladies——God knows, I 
little deſerve it—Miſs Sophia R therefore keeps 
me right in many important particulars, or covers my 
deviations with ſome apology ; or, if all won't do, I 
laugh, as is my way: Mr. R calls me Rattleſcull, 
fays he ſhall bring me into ordef by and bye, and there's 
an end on't. 

** By that attention to trifles, for which, ſrom his ear- 
lieſt days, he was remarkable, Mr R made himſelf 


commodious ta ſome perſons of conſiderable influence, 
and 
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and procured many advantages, to which, neither from 
birth nor fortune, he was any ways entitled. He travel - 
led in company with a gentleman of very high rank and 
diſtinguiſhed abilities, by whoſe means he procured an 
introduction to many eminent men in foreign countries; 
and, when he returned from abroad, was often in the 
ſociety of the eminent men of our own. But his brain, 
poor man! was like like a gauze ſearce; it admitted 
nothing of any magnitude: amidſt great men, and great 
things, it took in only the duſt that fell from them, 

% He was reading in the news papers, the other 
morning, of the marriage of the honourable Miſs 
W to Sir H. S——, Ah! (ſaid he) to think haw- 
time paſſes ! I remember her grandfather, Lord W——, 
well ; a great man, a very great man, We met at Na- 
ples, and afterwards went to Parma together. I gave 
him the genuine receipt for the Parmefan cheeſe, which I 
went purpoſely toprocure, while he was examining ſome 
ſtatues and ancieat manuſcripts. We were ever after - 
wards on the moſt friendly footing imaginable. I was 
with him a few mornings before the marriage of Lord 
C. W, this very Miſs W 's father, I 
remember it well—it was at breakfaſt—-1 often break- 
f.ited with him before he went to the houſe—he always 
eit buttered muffins; but, when I was there, he uſed 
to order dry toaſt ; I always eat dry toaſt.— The bride 
was with us; I was intimately acquainted with her too: 
ſhe let me into the whole ſecret of the courtſhip. Her 


father's principal inducement to the match--it was a long 
| affair 
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affair—the B eftate was to be ſettled on the young 
folks at the marriage,—no not all—part of the Z 
eſtate, with the manor in Lincolnſhire.— But, as I was 
ſaying, we were at breakfaſt at Lord Ws, His ſon 
and the bride were by; Lord C had velvet 
breeches, and gold clocks to his ſtockings; the 
queſtion was, whether this was proper? I put it to 
the bride; ſhe was a fine woman, a prodigious 
fine woman; ſhe always uſed my waſh-ball; I 
wrote out the receipt for her; it was given me 
at Vienna by Count O; a very great man Count 
O, and knew more of the affairs of the empire than 
any man in Germany—PFrom him I firſt learned with 
certainty, that the Dutcheſs of Lorraine's two fore · teeth 
were falſe ones. I remember he had an old grey mon- 
key—Siſter Mary, you have heard me tell the ſtory of 
Count O——'s monkey. But here it pleaſed heaven 
that William called his maſter out of the room, and 

ſaved us from, the Count and his old grey monkey. 
This ſuperficial knowledge of great men, and ac- 
cidental acquaintance with ſome of the vocables of ſtate- 
buiineſs, has given him a conſequential ſort of phraſeo- 
logy ; which he applies, with all the gravity in the world, 
to the moſt trifling occurrences. When he orders the 
chaiſe for his eldeſt ſiſter, himſelf, and me, the white 
pad for Sophy, and the old roan mare for her attendant, 
he calls it * regulating the order of the proceſſion.” 
When he gives out the wine from the cellar, and the 
groceries from the ſtore-room, (for he does both in per- 
{on,) he tells us, he has been granting the ſupplies.” 
The 
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The acceptance, or offer of a viſit, he lays before © a 
committee of the whole honſe;' and for the killing of 
the fat ox this Chriſtmas, he called the gentlemen three 
ſucceſſive mornings to a grand council of war.“ 

It were well if all this were only matter of amuſe- 
ment; but ſome of us find it a ſource of very ſerious 
diſtreſs. Your managing men are commonly plagues z 
but Mr. R manages ſo much to a hair's breadth, 
that he is a downright torment to the other members of 
his family, It was but yeſterday we had the honour of 
a ceremonious viſit from ſome great folks, as we think 
them, who came lately from your town to eat their 
mince-pies in the country. After a wonderful ringing 
of bells, calling of ſervants, and trampling upon the 
ſtairs all morning, Mr. R—— came down to the draw- 
ing-room at a quarter before three, with all his uſual 
fiddle faddleation ; but, as I thought, in very good hu- 
mour. He had on his great-company wig, and his 
round ſet ſhoe-buckles. The ſervants had their liveries 
new white-balled, and the beſt china was ſet out, with 
the large filver ſalvers, and the emboſſed porter-cups on 
the ſide- board. The covers were ſtripped from the 
worked chair bottoms, and his grandmother's little diced 
carpet was taken off the roller, and laid, like a patch, on 
the middle of the floor, the naked part of which was all 
ſhining with. bees-wax. The company came at their 
hour ; the beef was roaſted to a turn ; dinner went on 
with all imaginable good order and ſtupidity ; ſupper 
was equally regular and ſleepy ; in ſhort, every thing 
ſeemed quite as it ſhould be: yet, next morning, I per- 

ceived 
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ceived ſoul weather in all the faces of the family ; Mr, 
R. and his ſiſter ſcarce ſpoke to one another; and 
he talked, all the time of breakfaſt, of female careleſs- 
neſs and inattention, Miſs - Sophia explained it to me 
when we were left alone. Oh! do you know (faid 
the) a ſad affair happened laſt night: my brother and 
ſiſter had ſuch a tiff! You muſt underſtand, before the 
company arrived yeſterday, he had, as uſual, adjuſted 
the ceremonial of their different apartments; but he 
diſcovered, on attending them to their rooms at night, 
that my ſiſter had put the gilt china bottle and baſon 
into the callico bed-chamber, and the ordinary blue and 
white into the pink damaſk.'—lIt is lucky this man is 
no guardian of mine; were he to watch me as he does 
his ſiſters, I would——But what has he to do to be a 
guardian? Yet Nature, perhaps, meant him for ſome- 
thing, if Fortune had allowed it; he might have been 
. excellently employed in a 9 in ſticking the rows 
ia. pin paper. 
I fancy you have 950 quite enough of my landlord, 
Von uſed to ſay I was the beſt of your philoſophers, 
- your Democritus in petticoats. If I have any philoſo- 
phy about me, it is without my knowledge, I aſſure 
vou ; you are welcome to it, however, ſuch as it is. 
Other folks may give you what I have heard you call 
- the great views of nature and life; it is enough for me 
ao] can Furniſh you with a deſcription of inſects. 
oc: ibigul Vour's moſt truly, 
Ania Mes, ont: 1 T4 . F. ” 
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TO A YOUNG LADY, WITH A GOLD 
THIMBLE, 


BELIEVE me, my little friend, when I tell you that 
the preſent I now make vou, may be of much ſervice to 
you in the courſe of your life, and that I deſerve your 
thanks as much as if I had given you the cap of Fortuna- 
tas. But tell me, you ſay, how this thimble can be of 
ſuch ſervice, 

At your age, my little friend, employment is of the, 
utmoſt uſe ; to be buſy, if it be not learning to be virtu- 
ous, wil at leaſt prote& you from the contrary impreſ- 
ſions : whilſt your imagination is employed how to ſhade 
a roſe, or your fancy determines the colours of the va- 
rious parts of your work, vanity will ſcarce have time 
to whiſper in your ear, that you have more beauty than 
another, or inſpire you with too NEW a love of gaiety 
and pleaſure. 

When you have lived to that age in which your rea- 
ſon ſhall be ripened, you will, perhaps, perceive that 
thoſe little follies which your ſex are guilty of, pro- 
ceed from a fault in their education, and that ieleneſs 
is the parent of vice. Thus then, in the early years of 
life, whilſt you place the thimble on your finger, you 
are guarding your boſom againſt the approach of ſoibles 
which 
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and good-nature ; from this motive I was led to make 
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whieh might baniſh from your mind every virtuous idea, 
and interrupt your true felicity. Another of its virtues, 
is, that if properly applied, it continues a charm againſt 
the calamities of poverty. I have known many a female, 
who, by its aſſiſtance, has ſupported herſelf with decen- 
cy, and felt the pleaſure of living without depending on 


- the beneficence of others. Let me intreat you then, to 


be frequently in the uſe of it ; to wear it out for the 


fake of him who is, with the trueſt affection, 


Yours ſincerely, 
B, C. 


TO A YOUNG LADY, 
WITH A PRESENT OF BOOKS, 
Ir 1 imagined that your thoughts were employed on- 


Iy on the improvement of your external charms, I muſt 
indeed confeſs, that my preſent would have been extre- 


. mely ill choſen, and ſhould perhaps have deſerved your 
pity for knowing ſo little of the human breaſt : but 


from what I have ſeen of you, I have conceived a mach 
better opinion of your merit. I flatter myſelf on my 


* kill in phyſiognomy, and think I have diſcovered in that 


pretty face of yours a mixture of great underſtanding 


you 
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yen. a preſent, by which you might improve. your na- 


*ural talents, and render yourſelf as amiable as I wiſh 
| Fou to be, 


As I am too well acquainted with your 'mother to 
imagine ſhe has any of that ridiculous tenderneſs which 
mall condemn pretty miſs to univerſal ignorance through 
fear of ſpoiling her eyes, I muſt inſiſt on your reading 
the authors I have ſent, but I am almoſt aſſured that 
every perſuaſion is needleſs, and that your own deſire of 
improvement will ſufficiently incite your attention. 

You do not, however, I hope reſemble ſome of yotwr 
ſex, who, if on opening a book, the title ſhould preſent 
them with the pleaſing term of adventures, can ſit down 
with the utmoſt ſatis faction, aad attend to a ſet of in- 
cidents which ſome diſtorted imagination has thrown 
together, and from whence probability is for ever ba. 
niſhed for the marvellous. 

'Tis from pages of this character that the tender maid 
has her head filled with romantic ideas. To her every 
handſome young coxcomb becomes a lover, and the ten- 
der confinement of her parents the durance of an en- 
chanted caſtle, from whoſe battlements ſhe is ready to 
leap into the arms of ſome knight-errant, who has dif 
covered the ſtrength of her fortune and the weakneſs of 
her underſtanding. 

As it would be taking up too much of your time to 
ſpeak of all the authors [have ſent you, I ſhall only 
mention the Spectacle de la Nature, by VAbbz de la 
Pluche, and the Phyſico-Theology of Derham, which 
the Guardian has ſo favourable ſpoken af. When you 

I dave 
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have attended to theſe, you will never after breathe the 


balmy evening, or enjoy the fragrance of the roſe, with- 
out having your imagination lifted to their author ; the 
ſnow-drop will be eloquent in the cauſe of its maker, 


and the warblers from the ſpray attune his praiſe, 


A greater degree of acquaintance with the works of 


nature than what may be drawn from theſe authors, I 


conſider as uſeleſs to the fair, and the female who talks 


in pompous terms of attraction and repulfion, or who 


decides between the opinions of different philoſophers, 
is, perhaps, le{s to be admired than one who ſhould be 


unacquainted with the ſimpleſt laws of nature. 


— 


When I come next to R I expect a very pleaſing 
detail of what you approve: by that means your taſte 
will be diſcovered, which at preſent I fancy to be ſuffici- 


. > ently delicate. You will then be convinced of the va- 


lue of my preſent, and thank me more than if I had 


decked you with the brilliants of the eaſt, ſince you 


have drawn from it the greateſt ornaments of the mind, 


and virtue, the diamond which ſhould ever be hung up- 
en the heart. 


I am, &c. 


FROM DR. JOHNSON TO MISS SUSAN 
| 'THRALE, 


Deareſt Miſs Sify, 


Wren you favoured me with your letter, you ſeemed 
to be in want of materials to fill it, having met with no 
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great adventures, either of peril or delight, nor done or 
ſuffered any thing out of the common cour/e of life, 

When you have lived longer, and conſidered more, 
you will find the common courje of life very fertile of ob- 
ſervation and reflection. Upon the common courje of lifes 
muſt our thoughts and our converſation be generally 
employed. Our general courſe of life muſt denomi- 
nate us wiſe or fooliſh ; happy or miſerable: if it is 
well regulated, we paſs on proſperouſly and ſmoothly ; 
if it is neglected, we live in embarraſſment, perplexity, 
and uneaſineſs. 

Your time, my love, paſſes I ſuppoſe in devotion, 
reading, work, and company. Of your devotions, of 
which I earneſtly entreat you to be very punctual, you 
may not perhaps think it proper to give me an account; 
and of work, unleſs I underſtood it better, it will be of 
no great uſe to ſay much; but books and company will 
always ſupply you with materials for your letters to me, 
as I ſhall always be pleaſed to hear what you are read- 
ing, and with what you are pleaſed ; and ſhall take great 
delight in knowing what imprefſion new modes or new 
characters make upon you, and to obſerve with what at- 
tention you diſtinguiſh the tempers, diſpoſitions, ard 
abilities of your companions, 

A letter may always be made out of the books of the 
morning, or the talk of the evening; and any letters 
from you my deareſt, will be always welcome to 

Your, &c. | 
S. JOHNSON, 
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MRS. ROWE TO THE COUN TESS Of 
| HER TFORD, 


Madam, 
Wu begin a friendſhip?tis for immortality. Thi: 


_ - Confeſſion, I own, is enough to put you in ſome terro: 


that you are never like to drop my converſation in this 
world, nor the next; but I hope I ſhall improve in the 
- realms of light, and get a new ſet of thoughts to enter- 

tain you with at your arrival there, which for the pub. 
lic intereſt I wiſh may be long after I'm ſleeping in the 
duſt: But perhaps mine will be the firſt joyful ſpirit that 
| will welcome you to the immaterial coaſts, and enter- 
tain you with one of the ſofteſt ſongs of paradiſe at 
your arrival. Mr, Rollie would think this all gay 
- . chimeras and gay viſions, but how much more ſo are all 
the charming ſcenes on earth: 


As the fantaſtic images of night, 

Before the opening morning take their flight; 
- So-vaniſh all the hopes of men; their pride, 
And vain defigns the laughing ſkies deride. 


You'll think, madam, Pm reſolved you ſhall remem- 
ber your latter end, whoever forgets it. I ſuppoſe 
you will expect the next picture J ſend you will be 
time, with a ſcythe and an hour-glaſs ; but really theſe 

me- 
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mementos-of mortality are neceſſary to peo ho like you 
in the height of greatneſs, and che full bloom of youth 
and beauty. If J go on you'lt think me in the height 
of the vapours, and the perfection of the ſpleen, but in 
all che variety of my temper, 
I am your lady ſhip's moſt humble ſervant, 
ELI. ROWE, 


FROM ONE YOUNG LADY TO ANOTHER, 


Yet a {ew years, or days, perhapy 
Or momente, paſs in ſilent laple, 

And ume to me ſhall be no more 
No more the ſun theſe eyes ſhall view, 
Earth o'er theſe limbs her duſt ſhall ftrew, 
Aud life's fantaſtic dream be O er. 


KING or PRUSSTA, 


A young lady, who I have the pleaſure of being inti- 
mately acquainted with, has been ſo obliging as to fa- 
your me with the following copy of a letter from ano 
ther young lady, with whom ſhe is united in the ſtricteſt 
baud of friendſhip. 


* You know, Mira, I have often preſſed Siderio to 
* give mea view of the ſecret room you aud I have ob- 
* ſerved” him to retire to ſo conſtantly, evening and 
morning, during our reſidence laſt ſummer at Clin» 


* don-houſe. I am now returned again to the ſame de- 
I 3 light- 
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hghtful ſpot, on a viſit of a month to Siderio's ſifter ; 
and ever ſince my arrival, I have been plaguing him 
with the old requeſt, He always reſiſted my impor- 
© tunity, and put me off with ſome trifling excuſe, till 
* laſt night, He had been talking to me on ſeveral 
grave ſubjeRts : I, in my uſual manner, rallied him on 
a gravity ſo unbecoming his years and rank in life; 
but he, with the perſuaſive eloquence he is ſo much 
* maſter of, attempted to convince me, that a ſerious 
air is much more becoming than the thoughtleſs flip- 
pant one of a modern fine gentleman. After talking 
* ſome time, he brought me to a ſubject he knows I 
think very little of— Death. He talked upon the 
ſubject with all the gravity of a philoſopher, and then 
* taking my hand between both his, he preſſed it with 
that graceful freedom you know is ſo natural to him 
* and looking on me, ſaid, ©* The lovely Aſphelia 
„ knows very well ſhe one day muſt die: yet how little 
© ſhe thinks of that period which will put an end to all 
4 thoſe perſonal charms ſhe now poſleſies ? The time 
«© wilt come, when thoſe bright eyes, which now f parkle 
&© with ſo engaging a radianceſthat they captivate every 
& beholder, will loſe their ſplendor in the gloomy re- 
& pions of the dead; that lovely face, and engaging 
« perſon, which now can ſcarcely be matched for 
« beauty, will one day be a prey to death; corruption 
« ſhall deſtroy their charms, and moulder them into- 
% duſt, Why then ſhould Aſphelia give all her at- 
F ** tention to this corruptible part, and negle& ſo much 
1 G that incorruptible part, her ſoul, which is doomed to 
4 . « live 
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et · live for ever? © I could make no anſwer: to fo home a 
© queſtion, . Obſerving my ſilence, he continued: 
«© The generality of the youth of the preſent age 
& think more of enjoying the preſent moment, than 
© they do of preparing themſelves for eternity, which is 
to come; but I (ſince the death of my brother, who 
© was carried off ſo ſuddenly) have reſolved that death 
{© ſhall not come upon me ungxpected; for I make that 
1 awful period, and futurity, the principal ſubjects of 
. my thoughts. I am ſatisfied I ſhould not now look 
* upon his arrival as premature; on the contrary, L 
** ſhould welcome the kind meſſenger, who comes to 
i ſet me free from this earthly priſon, and gives me li- 
% berty in the realms of happineſs. That the gaiety 
© which ſurrounds me may not tempt me to forget that 
% J am mortal, I have had recourſe to a precaution, , 
(© -that, in ſpite of the bewitching allurements of the 
te world, keeps me conſtantly in mind of death. If 
« you will give me leave to attend you into the private 
„room you have ſo often wiſhed to ſee, I will explain 
« myſelf,” I offered my hand, and he conducted me, 
well pleaſed, to ſee this ſecret place. 
The firſt door opened, not as I expected, into a 
* room, but into a long gallary, at the end of which 
* was another door; but before Siderio opened it, he 
* defired I would not be ſurpriſed if I ſaw a very extra- 
ordinary fight. I anſwered, * I could depend on his 
© honour, and had no fear.” He then opened the 
door; but what was my aſtoniſhment at the ſight 1 
* beheld! A very large dark room, enlightened only by 
I 4 the 


* 


-- 
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the feeble glimmer of ſeveral ſmall lamps, that fjread! 
horror over the awful contents of this diſmal place: 
* the room was lined with black, and ſurrounded with 
coffins and enſigns of death. I ſtarted, and was go- 
* ivg to run back; but recollecting myſelf, I ventured 
in with him. He ſhut the door, and ſaid: Now, 
«« Aſphelia, your curioſity is gratified, you ſee here the 
« ſecret room you have T&often wiſhed to ſee? here TI 
5* reſort morning and evening, to think on death, and 
offer up my devotions to the great Creatur : the ſo- 
«0 lemnity of the place keeps out all thoughts of the 
„ world, and my imagination wings its way through: 
*© boundleſs futurity, to thoſe permanent delights, 
ich, make no doubt, my foul will one day en- 
joy. : every object you ſte is calculated to compoſe 
the mind into thoughtfulneſs : thoſe coffins contain 
the remains of my anceſtors for many ages back; 
I had them removed privately from the family-vault, 
« to aſſiſt me in my meditations, That one covered 
« with black contains the body of my beloved brother; 
«© his ſudden death reminds me how uncertain life is, 
« and teaches me to live ſo as to be always ready to 
«« reſign it: the fight of his coffin reads a more affect - 
ing lecture on the levity of human life, than the moſt 
eloquent divine could; it ſpeaks to the heart; there 
is no reſiſting ſuch evidence. The paintings you ſee. 
«« are all upon ſubjects ſuitable to the place: there is. 
«© one done by an eminent hand, repreſenting the day 
« of judgment; nothing can more effeQually remind 


me of the account I am to render of all my actions, 
64 on 


*« on that great day of decifion and deſpair ! That I may 
* be prepared for the ſolemn reckoning, I make it a rule, 
every night, to revolve in my mind the actions of the 
« preceding day, and note them down in that. ſmall 
book lying on my brother's coffin. Oh, Aſpheha, how 
« deplorable is the condition of thoſe fooliſh mortals, 
* who never think of death till it arrives ! It is then too 
late to reflet, the grizzly tyrant will not ſtay any 
longer, but gives the fatal ſtroke, and ſends them, 
„ unprepared, to give an account of their actions bo- 
«* fore the great and juſt Judge, What account can 
* they give? None at all: they have lived the life of 
the ungodly, and they muſt receive their _ ac- 
„ cordingly.” 

I was ſo much affected with the ſolemu — 1 
could not ſpeak : my conſcience began to reproach· 
me for the heedleſs life I had lived. It is true, I have 
never committed great crimes ; but the levities Ihaye 
© been guilty of immediately occurred to me. I re- 
* mained filent, looking fixedly .on one. of the a 5 
* He proceeded. p 

„Oh, how ſhocking would it be, if the — 50 
5 rors was now to throw his unerring javelin at the 
*« gay, the lively Aſphelia! Her charms would not 
*« ſave her: Death is no reſpeRer of perſons: I fear 
* ſhe is but ill prepared for the ſummons that. will call 
* her to the ſhade: that final ſcene has yet employed 
«© but a ſmall portion of her reflections. I have ob- 
** ſerved, with infinite regret, how thoughtleſsly ſhe 
* advances to that laſt period, and with what heedleſs 
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«« gaiety ſhe paſſes away the flying moments that ought 
% to be better employed. I have often tried to reaſon 
her out of this fancied. ſecurity, but in vain ; ſhe 

. turned all I ſaid into raillery, which induced me to 
« give her a ſight of theſe awful remembrancers. 1 

* pray heaven they may effect what I have fo often at- 

„ tempted without ſucceſs.” 

© Siderio then took my hand, and led me to a coffin 
© at the other end of the room ! the lid was off, and it 
empty.“ There, Aſphelia,” * ſaid he, © is my 

« coftin; in a very few years at fartheſt, perhaps, in a 

*« very few days, that ſmall ſpot will contain your 
« friend Siderio.“ 

« I ſtarted,” | 

« Why ſtarts Aſphelia ? There is nothing frightful 
e in this ſight; I enjoy the moſt pleaſing reflectious 
„ when I look at it: it is the door through which 1 
«« am to enter into eternity: here my body will ſleep 
1 in peace, till the trumpet, at the laſt day, proclaims 
« the coming of my bleſſed Redeemer ; then I ſhall 

« ariſe, and appear at the dread tribunal, without any 
«« fear or apprehenſion ; my actions will be approved, 
4 and I ſhall be bleſſed to all eternity.” 

Lou can hardly conceive, my dear Mira, the con- 
dition I was in during this ſcene, At my firſt en- 
© trance, conſcience upbraided me for my paſt conduct, 

aud the words of eloquent Siderio had a double force 

nin ſo ſolemn a place. His laſt words affected me very 

e much; to ſee him look with ſo much compoſure on 
© his own coffin, convinced me of the greatneſs of thaſe 


vs © prin- 
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« principles he would fain inſpire me with, He con- 
© tinued looking at the coffin with a fixed attention. T, 
unable to view it longer, turned to a monument I ob. 
* ſerved on the wall—an angel, deſcending from the 
clouds, on which was wrote the “ adjuration out of 
© Young's Night Thoughts. I read, and | felt the 
whole force of the powerful words. While I was 
thinking of the ſolemn warning they give, Siderio 
came up to me, and taking my hand, led me to ano- 
© ther monument, at the upper part of the room. It 
© was of white marble, and executed in a moſt maſterly 
6 


manner, the ſubject, a beautiful young woman, 
riſing out of her coffin at the ſoond of the trump, at 
the laſt day; around her are graves giving up the 
© dead, in baſſo relievo; the young woman's counte- 
© nance ex>reſles her joy, and reliance on the merits of 
© her Redeemer, Her eyes are 6xed on Heaven. 
© After we had viewed it ſome time, Siderio ſaid, 
« That, Aſphelia, is a monument to the memory of my 
&« eldeſt ſiſter; I loved her as I love myſelf: ' ſhe was 
« all that is amiable ; her perſon was lovely beyond de- 
« ſcription, but her mind infinitely eclipſed thoſe leſ- 
e ſer beauties: ſhe is now a bright inhabitant of the 
«« regions of light.“ 
How amiable this deſcription, Mira! Oh, how 
* trifling a life I have lived! Till nowI never felt what 
© jt is to live; I only exiſted before. Theſe ſolemn fore- 
* runners have awakened me to reflections of a nature 
* vaſtly different from thoſe which formerly occupied 
0 my thoughts. Before the blooming young philoſo- 
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* pher led me out of the ſolemn repoſitory, he gave me 
* advice, cloathed in the tendereſt expreſſions, for the 
regulation of my future conduct, and implored me, 
jn the moſt ardent manner, to live ſuch a life as would 
make my election ſure ; and ended by ſaying, Act 
% thus, adorable Aſpelia! and you will with pleaſure 
«« meet the end of all things. Death, when he comes, 
« will wear the form of an angel, inſtead of a tyrant + 
„ he will give you liberty, in the manſions of bliſs, 
there to enjoy, during the round of vaſt boundleſs 
eternity, happineſs beyond the power of mortals to 
form any idea of,” 


FROM A LADY TO HER. NIECE. 


Ox ck more, my dear Catherine, let me remind yon, 
that you are now entering on the grand ſtage of life, 
in which you will be expected to perform a part be- 
coming yourſelf, and your houſe. Your knowledge 
has been enlarged as far as books and a lively imagina- 
tion could enlarge it. Your obſervation muft now be 
directed to the actual conduct of thoſe around you; and 
as you will, in your turn, be ſubje& to the obſervation 
.of others, learn to imitate what is moſt amiable in them, 
Follow the dictates of your own good ſenſe, aud do not 
let either the example or precept of others influence 
you againſt what you conceive to be propriety ; and, 
helieie me, when the paſſions are not deeply intereſted, 
you 
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you can ſeldom miſtake the meaſures you ought to adopt 
in almoſt all cafes, —Your breaſt is ſuſceptible of friend- 
ſhip; and the world, to ſuch as vou, is but a thorny 
wilderneſs without a friend without ſome one to ſhare: 
your joys and ſorrows. I am ſure you will avoid the 
good - natured folly of thoſe young women who have a 
confi dinte in every female acquaintance. A diſcreet. 
friend is a rare prize, I think you will have diſcern - 
ment ſuiticient to diſcover when ſuch a prize falls to- 
your lot; and I am ſure you have virtue enough to de» 
ſerve and to retain it. 

May the Almighty guide and direct you in ie 
choice, and in all your concerns, that you may be hap- 
Py both here and hereafter, is the ſincere wiſh and 
prayer of your affectionate 

AUNT, 


FROM A MOTHER TO HER DAUGHTER 
AT SCHOOL. 


My dear Sophy, 


- Ir is with great pleaſure I at any time hear of any. 
advancement in your learning. Mrs. S. writes me word 
that you make great progreſs in the knowledge of your 
native language, and that ſhe expects you will ſoon be 
one of the beſt readers in your claſs, To be able to read 
With propriety, is not only a moſt neceſſary qualifica« 
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tion, but a very genteel accompliſhment, and not fo 
eaſ to be acquired, as many people imagine, and per- 
haps, you will not find one woman in five hundred an 
entire miſtreſs of it. There are ſo many faulty ways of 
reading which young perſons run into, that it is very 
difficult to avoid them all, and when a bad habit is once 
contracted, it requires great pains in the learner, and 
ability iy the teacher to correct it. 

Mrs. B you know reads with ſuch a diſagreeable tone 
that it offends the ears of all who liſten to her, and 
your couſin D. reads with ſuch hurry and rapidity, 
without any attention to her ſtops or pauſes, that the 
moſt attentive hearer cannot underſtand one ſentence ſhe 
utters ; on the other hand Miſs G. drawlsout her words 
in ſuch a manner, that no one has patience to follow 
mr. © wh. 
I would therefore wiſh you to form yourſelf from the 
examples of ſuch teachers, who are appointed to in- 
ſtruct you; ſuch, whom I will take for granted, read 
with the ſame eaſy natural tone of voice they uſe in 
converſation, who obſerves the ſtops and pauſes with 
great exactneſs, who know where to lay the proper em- 
phaſis, and are able to judge when you read too faſt or 
too ſlow. And if your teacher is a complete miſtreſs of 
the art of reading, you cannot fail to improve under her 
inſtructions; which will great contribute to the happi- 
neſs of your papa, and is IC 

> 280670 bAV Your affectionate mother, 

A. L. 

a When ever you write to me, pray pay a ſtrict regard 

to your ſpelling. I have here with ſent y ou a Dictionary 
to conſult when you are at a loſs, 
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THE YOUNG LADY'S ANSWER. 


Dear Mamma, 


I have all your letters lying by me, and I read them 
carefully every morning. I think myſelf much obliged 
to you for every part of your good advice, which I ſhall 
endeavour to follow, and ſhall pay a particular atten- 
tion to your advice concerning my reading and ſpelling, 
I hope you will perceive in this ſhort acknowledgement 
of your kindneſs to me, 1 have paid ſome regard to my 
ſpelling, and ſhall take care, whenever I find myſelf at 
a loſs, to look into the Dictionary you was ſo kind to 
ſend me, for which I am alſo much obliged to you, and 
return you my beſt thanks. 

If I have made any miſtakes, be ſo kind to let me 
know in your next letter. I beg my kind love and 
duty to my papa, and believe, dear madam, that 

„ 
Your truly affectionate daughter, 
M. L. * 
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MRS. MILDMAY AND NARCISSA. 
FROM THE WIDOWED WIFE. 


Narciſa. Bleſs me, mama, what harm can there be 
in the indulgence of a little harmleſs mirth? Is it poſ- 
poble my chearfulneſs can give any body offence ? 

Mrs, Mildmay, 1 am fearful, my dear, leaſt it ſhould 
offend no body ſo much as yourſelf. When I was of 
your age, I was juſt ſuch another wild unthinking thing 
as you are; careleſs of cenſure, and preſuming that 
while I preſerved my innocence, I might laugh at de- 


corum, as mere formality ; but the world is come to 
ſuch 
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fuch a paſs, Narciſſa, that virtue ivſelf is often of leſs 
conſequence to the peace and happineſs of dur lives than 
the appearance of it. It is not enough to be innocent, 
unlefs we appear ſo. 

Narciſſa. And in what do I appear fo heinouſly: 
guilty madam ? in laughing at the rueful dejection of 
the poor Colonel? or in giving encouragement to the 
addreſſes of Mr. Melmoth, to whom you have never 
before made any objection. 4 

Mrs. Mildmay. It is true, my dear, I have hitherto 
made none, becauſe I would not aſſume too great an in- 
fluence over'you, in making a choice of ſo much im- 
portance to the future happineſs of your life. But I 
ſhould but ill diſcharge the duty of a mother, Narciſſa, 
I did not confeſs, and that, without any particular ob- 
jection to Mr. Melmoth, that I think you would be much 
happier with my Lord Courtly, who has made the fair- 
eſt offers, and of whoſe regard for you, I am now more 
than ever convinced, 

- Narciſſa, I am obliged to Lord Courtley, madam, 
for his good opinion of me; and under other circum- 
ftances he might poſſibly have had leſs reaſon to com 
plain of my indifference. 

Mrs. Mildmay. Well, my dear, I only ſpeak my ſen- 
timents. I have no objection to your engaging the af- 
feftions, or encouraging the addreſs of a really deſerving. 
Mer; but I muſt inſiſt on your indulging yourſelf leſs 
in raillery, at the expence of your friends. 

Nearciſſa. I ſhould think, madam, ones friends would. 
be the feaſt apt to take offence, and that the behaviour 
| rau. 
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you complain of, might be a good method to put their”, 
friendſhip to the proof. 
Mrs, Mildmay. Then you think wrong, Narciſſa. 
I know, by woful experience, the danger of trifling with 
a heart that loves one, It was this fatal indiſcretion in 
me that gave riſe to a groundleſs jealouſy in the breafl 
of the fondeſt of huſbands, and deprived you of the teil 
der affeftions of a father, 
Narciſa. I am fo happy, madam, in having that loſs 
ſo well ſupplied by yours, that I never felt it. But, 
muy dear mamma, why do you ſo often touch upon this 
ſubject? you know, it always makes you melancholy. 
Mrs, Mi'amay. I cannot help it, Narciſſa: in you, 
now, all my hopes are centered; let me not be deprived 
of the only comfort left me, (ſince the death of my huſ- 
band) in the proſpe& of zour real happineſs, | | 
Narciſa, Be aſſured, madam, that if it depend upon 
me, you ſhall not, Iwill check the. vivacity of my tem- 
per and be more on the reſerve, 
Mri, Milduqy. Do, my dear, and in. return, be 
aſſured, that I ſhall be no further an advocate for Lord 
Courtly, than his merit will juſlify, But you muſt ex- 
cuſe my ſtill indulging a wiſh, that you had leſs parti- 
ality for young Melmoth. 
Noarciſſa. Indeed, madam, he is poſſeſſed of ſuch. 
| goodneſs of heart, that 1 ſhould hope it is out of his | 
power to make a bad huſband, 
Mrs, Mildmay. I ſhould hope ſo too: but the good- 
neſs of a man's heart, Narciſſa, is not always a ſuſſicient 
| guard 
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guard againſt the impetuoſity of his paſſions ; witneſs 
your unhappy father, | 
Narciſa. Pray, mamma, y no more on this ſubject. | 
I hope I ſhall give it its due weight. | 
Mrs. Mildmay. I have done, my dear. 


THE LIBERTINE REPULSED AND OVER= 
POWERED BY VIRTUE. 


FROM THE MACARONT, 


Lord Prom'ſe, a Rake, Come, thou tempting fair 
one, let me gently force you to comply. 

Maria. Stand off my Lord | do you think it pollble, 
that all the riches of the eaſt could tempt me a moment 
to deviate from the paths of virtue > no—deſtitute as I 
am, at this inſtant of any friend, ſave heaven; conſcious 
of being entirely in your power, without the leaſt hu» 
man means to efcape, yet ſuch is my reliance on Provi- 
cence, that I am regardleſs of the conſequences, Vou 
may kill me if you pleaſe, but you cannot triumph over 
my tanocence. And I have this conſolation, in the 
midſt of my diſtreſs, that there is a being will amply 
revenge my cauſe, and reward my ſufferings. 

Lord P. (Aſide) Perſuaſive force dwells upon her 
tongue, 

Maria. If your breaſt be ſuſceptible, my lord, of 
pity, or manly ſentiment, do not take an ungenerous 

advan 
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advantage of the helpleſs condition I am reduced tb, 


nor give me cauſe to look upon- you as the deſtroyer of 
my peace and happineſs, 


Lord P. (Aſide) Sure, there muſt be ſome magic 
power in virtue, when it can charm even ſuch a ſon of 


vice as Il am! 


Maria, A mighty conqueſt you have gained, in- 
_ deed, my lord! deceived a poor old man who had near- 
ly reached his journey's end, without this ſtroke to help 
it, by endeavouring to ruin his unſuſpocting daughter, 
Lord P. (Aſide) I muſt retire or ſhe will. diſcover 


my weakneſs. 
Maria. You have a ſiſter, my lord, whom you dear- 


ly love ; an honoured parent, whoſe life, perhaps, de- 
pends on her proſperity. What muſt you think of that 
man who wantonly endeavours to deſtroy ſo fair a proſ- 
pet, How much nobler is he who, commanding his 
paſſions, gives proof of his greatneſs of ſoul, by acknow- 
ledging his errors, and making every attonement in his 
power ? | 

Lord P. Be compoſed, Maria; and be aſſured that 
L will make no further attempts on that. virtue which. 
you have ſo juſtly and nobly defended.. 


BENEs 
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BENE DICK AND BEATRICE. 


A SPRIGHTLY DIALOGUE. 


FROM MUCH ADO ABOUT NOTHING. 


Benedict. If Seignor Leonato be her father, ſhe 
wou'd not have his head on her ſhoulders for all Meſſina, 
as like him as ſhe is. 

Beatrice, I wonder, Signor Benedick, that you will 
till be talking, no body marks you. 

Ben, What, my dear lady Diſdain ! are you yet 
living ? 

Beat, Is it'poſſible Diſdain ſhould die, while ſhe has 
ſuch meet food to feed it, as Signor Benedick ? Cour- 
teſy itſelf muſt convert to diſdain, if you come in her 
preſence, | 

Ben, Then is courteſy a turncoat, for it is certain 
that I am loved of all ladies, only you excepted ; and I 
wou'd I cou'd find in my heart. that I hadn't a hard 
heart, for truly I love none. | 

Beat. A dear happineſs to women?! they wou'd elſe 
have been troubled with a pernicious ſuitor, I thank 
my ſtars, and my cold blood, I am of your humour for 
that, I had rather hear my dog bark at a crow, than a 
man ſwear he loves me. 


Bag 
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Ben, Heaven keep your ladyſhip ſtill in that ming. 
ſo ſome gentleman or other, ſhall eſcape a predeſtinate 


ſcratched face. 
Beat. Scratching cou'dn't make it worſe, if it were 


ſuch a face as yours. 
Ben, Well, well, you are a rare parrot-teacher, 
Beat, A bird, of my tongue, is better than a beaſt of 


yours. 
Ben, I wiſh my horſe had the ſpeed of your tongue, 


and had as good a continuance, But keep your way, 


do, I have done. 
Beat, Ay, ay, you always end with ſome jade's 


trick or another, I know you of old, 


LORD AND LADY TOWNLEY, 


FROM THE PROVOKED HUSBAND. 


Lord Townlcy, folus, 


| War did] marry? Was it not evident, my plain, 
rational ſcheme of life was impracticable, with a woman 


of ſo different a way of thinking ?——lIs there one arti- 


cle of it that ſhe has not broke in upon ?—Yes—let 


me do her juſtice——her reputation That—I have 


no reaſon to believe is in queſtion But then how 
| : | long 
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ſumption while ſhe keeps it 
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long her profligate courſe of pleaſures may make her 


able to keep it is a ſhocking queſtion! and her pre- 


inſupportable! for on 
the pride of that ſingle virtue ſne ſeems to lay it down 


as a fundamental point, that the free indulgence of 
every other vice this fertile town affords, is the birth - 


right prerogative of a woman of quality — Amazing 
that a creature ſo warm in the purſuit of her pleaſures, 
ſhould never caſt one thought towards her happineſs— 
Thus, while ſhe-admits no lover, ſhe thinks it a greater 
merit ſtill, in her chaſtity, not to. care for her huſband ; 

and while ſhe herſelf is ſolacing in one continual round 
of cards and good company, he, poor wretch, is left at 
large, to take care of his own contentment——Tis 
time, indeed, ſome care were taken, and ſpeedily there 
ſhall be——Yet, let me not be raſh—Perhaps this 
diſappointment of my heart may make me too impa- 
tient; and ſome tempers, when reproach'd, grow more 


untractable— Here ſhe comes Let me be calm a 
while. 


Enter Lady Townley, 


Going out ſo ſoon after dinner, Madam ? 


Lady 7. Dear, my Lord! what can 1 poſlibly doat 


home? 


Lord 7. What does my ler, Br Gace, do at 
home ? 


Lady T. Why, that is to me amazing! Have you 
ever any pleaſure at home? * 


Lord 


- 


1 
. 
[ 
[ 
| 
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Lerd 7. It might be in your power, Madam, Icon 
eſs, to make it a little more comfortable to me. 
Lady 7. Comfortable! And ſo, my good Lord, you 
would really have a woman of my Tank and ſpirit ſtay at 
home to comfort her huſband. Dear, what notions of 


life ſome men have ! 
Lord T. Don't you think, Madam, Cone ladies no- 


tions are full as extravagant? 

Lady 7. Ves, my Lord, when the tame doves Ive 
<oop'd within the pen of your Precepts, I do think em 
prodigious indeed. 

Lord 7. And when they fly wild about this town, 
Madam, pray what muſt the world think of 'em then? 

Lady 7. Oh, this world is not ſo ill bred as to quar- 
Tel with any woman for liking it! 

Lord 7. Nor am I, Madam, a huſband ſo well bred, 
as to bear my wife's being ſo fond of it; in ſhort, the 
life you lead, Madam 

Lady 7. Is tome the pleaſanteſt life in the world. 

Lord 7. I ſhould not diſpute your taſte, Madam, if 
a woman had a right to pleaſe nobody but herſelf. 

Lady T. Why, whom would you have her pleaſe ? 

Lord T. Sometimes her huſband. 

Lady 7. And don't you think a huſband under the 
ſame obligation ? ; 

Lord 7. Certainly. 

Lady 7. Why, then, we are e agreed, my Lord 
For if I; never go abroad, till I am weary of being at 


Home — with you kno is the caſe==---is ĩt not 
equally 
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equally reaſonable, not to come home all one is weary 
of being abroad? 

Lord 7. If this be your rule of life, Madam, 'tis 
time to aſk you one ſerious queſtion. 

Lady 7. Don't let it be long a coming, then 
For ] am in haſte. 

Lord 7. Madam, when I am ſerious, I expect a fe> 
rious anſwer, 

Lady 7. Before I know the queſtion ? 

Lord 7. Pſha ! Have I power, madam, to make | 
you ſcrious by entreaty ? 

Lady 7. You have. 

Lord 7. And you promiſe to anſwer me ſincerely ? 

Lady T, Sincerely. 

Lord 7, Now then recollect your thoughts, and tell 
'me ſeriouſly why you married me ? 

Lady 7. You inſiſt upon truth, you ſay? 

Lord 7. I think I have aright to it. 

Lady T. Why then, my Lord, to-give you, at once, 
a proof of my obedience and ſincerityI think—1 mar- 
tied—to take off that reſtraint that lay upon my plea- 
ſures while I was a ſingle woman. 

Lord 7. How, Madam ! is any woman under leſs 
reſtraiat after marriage than before it? 

Lady 7. Oh, my Lord, my Lord! they are quits 
different creatures! Wives have infinite liberties in 
life, that would be terrible in an unmarried woman to 
take. 


Lor d * Name One. 
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Lady T. Fifty if you pleaſe—To begin, then —in 
the morning—A married woman may have men at her 


toilet ; invite them to dinner ; appoint them a party in 
the ſtage-box at the play; engroſs the converſation 


there; call them by their chriſtian names; talk louder 
than the players; from thence jaunt into the city ; take 


a frolicſome ſupper at an India-Houſe ; perhaps, in her 


gaiete de cur, toaſt a pretty-fellow ; then clatter again , 


to this end of the town; break, with the morning, into 
an aſſembly: crowd to the hazard- table; throw a fa- 


miliar levant upon ſome ſharp, lurching man of quality, 


and if he demands s money, turn it off with a loud 
laugh, and cry you'll owe it him, to vex him, 
ha, ha! 

Lord 7. Prodigious! [ Aide. 


Lady 7. Theſe, now, my Lord, are ſome few of the 


many modiſh amuſements that diftinguiſh the privilege 
of a wife, from that of a ſingle woman. 

Lord 7. Pray, Madam! what law has made theſe 
liberties leſs ſcandalous in a wife, than in an unmarried 


woman? 


Lady 7. Why the ſtrongeſt law in the world, cuſtom 


— cuſtom time out of mind, my Lord. 
Lord 7. Cuſtom, Madam, is the law of fools; but 


it ſhall never govern me. 


Lady 7. Nay, then, my Lord, *tis time for me to 


- obſerve the laws of prudence. 
Lord T. I wiſh J could ſee an inſtance of it. 


Lady T. You ſhall have one this moment, my Lord ; 


for I chink, when a man begins to loſe his temper at 
home, 
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home, if a woman has any prudence, why—ſhe'll go 
abroad 'till he comes to himſelf again. [Goinz. 

Lord 7. Hold, Madam I am amaz'd you are 
not more uneaſy at the life you lead. You don't want 
ſenſe, and yet ſeem void of all humanity ; for, with a 
bluſh I ſay it, I think 1 have not wanted love. 

Lady 7. Oh, don't ſay that, my Lord, if you ſup- 
poſe I have my ſenſes, 

Lord 7. What is it I have done to you? What can 
vou complain of ? ö 

Lady 7. Oh, nothing ! in the leaſt! *Tis true, you 
have heard me ſay, I have owed my Lord Lurcher an 
hundred pounds theſe three weeks——burt what then 
—a huſband is not liable to his wife's debts of honour, 
you know—and if a filly woman will be uneaſy about 
money ſhe can't be ſued for, what's that to him? As 
long as he loves her, to be ſure, ſhe can have nothing 
to complain of. 

Lord 7. If my whole fortune, Madam, thrown 
into your lap, could make you delight in the cheerful 
duties of a wife, I ſhould think myſelf a gainer by the 
purchaſe. 

Lady 7. That is, my Lank I might receive your 
whole eſtate, provided you were ſure I would not ſpend 
a ſhilling of it, 

Lord 7. No, Madam; were J maſter of your heart, 
your pleaſures would be mine; bat, different as they 
are, Il feed even your follies, to deſerve ii perhaps 
you may have ſome other trifling debts of honour abroad, 
chat keep you ont of humour at home cat leaſt it ſhall 
K 2 not 
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not be my fault, if I have not more of your company 
here, there's a bill of five hundred——and now, 
Madam—— 

Lady 7. And now, my Lord, down to the ground I 
thank you—-Now am I convinced, were I weak enough 
to love this man, I ſhould never get a ſingle guinea from 


him, | [ A/ide, 
Lord T7. If it be no offence. Madam 


Lady 7. Say what you pleaſe my Lord; IT am in that 


harmony of ſpirits, it is impoſlible Ao put me out of 


humovr. 
Lord 7. How long, in reaſon, then do you think 


that ſum ought to laſt you? 


Lady 7. Oh, my dear, dear Lord! now you have 
ſpoiled all again: how is it poſſible I ſhould anſwer ſor 
an event that ſo utterly depends upon fortune ? But to 


few you that I am more inclined to get money than to 


throw it away—l have a ſtrong poſſeſſion, that with this 
five hundred, I ſhall win five thouſand, 

Lord T. Madam, if you were to win ten thouſand, 
it would be no ſatisfaction to me. 

Lady 7. Oh, the churl! ten thouſand! what! not 
ſo much as wiſh 1 might win ten thouſand! Ten 
thouſand ! Oh, the charming ſum ! what infinite pretty 
things might a woman of ſpirit do with ten thouſand 


guineas! O' my conſcience, if ſhe were a woman of true 


ſpirit—ſhe—ſhe might loſe them all again. 
Lord 7. And I had rather it ſhould be ſo, Madam 1 
provided I could be ſure that were the laſt you would 


loſe, 
Lady 
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Lady 7. Well, my Lord, to let you ſee I defign to 
play all the good houſe-wife I can ; I am now going to 
a party at quadrille, only to piddle with a little of it, 
at poor two guineas a hh, with the Ducheſs of Quite- 
right, [ Exit, 

Lord T. Inſenſible creature! neither reproaches or 
indulgence, kindneſs or ſeverity, can wake her to the 
leaſt reflection! 


LADY GRACE AND LADY TOWNLEY. 


Lady T7. Oh, my dear Eady Grace! how could you 
leave me ſo unmercifully alone all this while ? 

Lady G. I thought my Lord had been with you. 

Lady T.. Why yes, and therefore I wanted your re- 
lief; for he has been in ſuch a fluſter here 

Lady G, Bleſs me! for what? 

Lady 7. Only our uſual breakfaſt; we have each of 
us had our diſh of matrimonial comfort this morning 
We have been. charming company. 

Lady G. I am mighty glad of it: ſure it muſt be a 
vaſt happineſs, when a. man and a wife can give them- 
ſelves the ſame turn of converſation ! 

Lady T, Oh, the prettieſt thing in the world ! 

Lady G. Now I ſhould be afraid, that where two 
people are every day together ſo, they muſt often be in 
want of ſomething to talk upon. 

Lady T. Oh, my dear, you are the moſt miſtaken in 
the world! married people have things to talk of, child, 
that never enter into the imaginations of others, —— 
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Why, here's my Lord and I, now, we have not been 
married above two ſhort years, you know, and we have 


already eight or ten things conſtantly in bank, that when. 
ever we want company, we can take up any one of them 


for two hours together, and the ſubject never the ftatter : 

nay, if we have occaſion for ir, it will be as freſh next 

day, too, as it was the firſt hour it entertained us. 
Lady G. Certainly that muſt be vaſtly pretty. 
Lady 7. Oh, there's no life like it! Why, t'other 


day, for example, when you dined abroad, my Lord 


and I, after a pretty cheerful tete à tete meal, ſat us 
down by the fire ſide, in an eaſy, indolent, pick-tooth 
way, for about a quarter of an hour, as if we had nct 
thought of any other's being in the room At laſt, 
ſtretching himſelf, and yawning—My dear—ſays he— 
aw——you came home very late, laſt night——' Twas 
but juſt turned of two ſays I I was in bed——aw 


by eleven, ſays he——So you are every night, ſays 


I——Vell, ſays he, I am amazed you can fit up ſo late 
How can you be amazed, ſays 1, at a thing that 
h:p;ens fa often Upon which we entered into a con- 
verſation—and though this is a point has entertained us 
above fifty times already, we always find ſo many pretty 
new things to ſay upon it, that I believe in my foul, it 
will Iaft as long as we live. 

Lady G. But pray, in ſuch ſort of family dialogues, 
(though extremely well for paſſing the time) don't 
there, now and then, enter ſome little witty ſort of 
bitterneſs ? 

Lady 


* , 


r 


nagain—talked ſomething oddly of: 
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Lady 7. Oh, yes! which does not do amiſs at all. A 
ſmart repartee, with a zeſt of recrimination at the head 


of it, makes the prettieſt ſnerbet. Ay, ay; if we did 


not mix a little of the acid with it, a matrimonial ſo- 
ciety would be fo ridiculous, that it would be impoſſible 
to bear it. | 

Lady E. Well—certainly you have the moſt elegant 
taſte 

Lady 7. Though to tell you the truth, my dear, I 
rather think we ſqueezed a little too much lemon into 
to it, this bout! for it grew ſo ſour at luſt, that 
I think I almoſt told him he was a fool — and he, 
turning me out 


of doors, 

Lady G. Oh, have a care of that! 

Lady T. Nay, if he ſhould, I may thank my own 
wiſe father for that 

Lady G. How ſo? 

Lady T. Why——when my good Lord fiſt opened 
his honourable trenches before me, my unaccountable. 
papa, in whoſe hands I then was, gave me up at dife 
cretion, 

Lady G. How do you mean? 

Lady 7. He ſaid, the wives of this age were come 
to that paſs, that he would not deſire even his own 
daughter ſhould be truſted with pin - money; ſo that my 
whole train of ſeparate inclinations are left entirely at 
the mercy of a huſband's odd humours. 

Lady G. Why, that, indeed, is enough to make Aa 


woman of ſpirit look about her. 
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Lady T7. Nay, but to be ſerious, my dear; what 
would you really have a woman do, in my caſe ? 


| Lady G. Why if I had. as ſober a huſband, as 
i you have, I would make myſelf the happieſt wife in the 
| world, by being as ſober as he. 

| Lady T. Oh, you wicked thing! how can you teize 


one at this rate, when. you know he is ſo very ſober, 
l that (except giving me money) there is not one thing: 
in the world he can do to pleaſe me. And 1, at the 
} ſame time, partly by nature, and partly, perhaps, by 
Leeping the beit company, do, with my ſoul, love almoit 
; every thing he hates, I doat upon aſſemblies; my heart 
beunds at a ball; and at an opera—lI expire. Then 1 
love play to diflraftion ; cards enchant me—and dice 
i put me out of my little wits—Dear, dear hazard !-—Oh, 
[lt what a flow of ſpirits it gives one! 
„ play at hazard, child ? 
0 Lady G. Oh, never! I don't think it fits well upon 
li women; there's ſomething ſo maſculine, ſo much the 
air of à rake in it. You ſee how it makes the men 
| ſwear and curſe; and when a woman is thrown into the 
fame paſſion——why 


||| Lady 7. That's very true; one is a little put to it 
ö ſometimes, not to make uſe of the ſame words to ex- 
preſs it. 
Lady G. Well—and, upon ill luck, pray what words 
are you really forced to make uſe of ? 
Lady T. Why upon a very hard caſ?, indeed, when 
a ſad wrong word is riſing, juſt to one's tongue's end, I 
give a great gulp——and ſwallow it. 


Do you never 


Lady 
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Lady G. Welt: 


—and is not that enough to make 
you forſwear play, as long as you hve ? 

Lady 7. Oh, yes: I have forſworn it. 

Lady G. Seriouſly ? 

Lady 7. Solemnly ! a thouſand times ; but then one 
is conſtantly forſworn. 

Lady G, And how can you anſwer that ? 

Lady 7. My dear, what we ſay, when we are loſers, 
we look upon to be no more binding than a lover's oath, 
or a great man's promiſe, But I beg pardon child ; L 
ſhoald not lead you fo far into the world; you are a 
prude, and defign to hve ſoberly. 

Lady G. Why, I confeſs, my nature, and my educ. | 
tion do, in a good degree, incline me that way. 

Lady T, Well, how a woman of ſpirit, (for you 
don't want that, child) can dream of living ſoberly, is 
to me inconceivable ; for you will marry, I ſuppoſe. 

Lady G. I can't tell but I may. 

Lady 7. And won't you live in town ? Wo 

Lady G. Half the year, I ſhould like it very well. 

Lady 7. My ſtars! and you would really live in 
London half the year to be ſober in it? 

Lady G. Why not? 

Lady T. Why can't you as well go and be ſober in 
he country? 

Lady G. So I would——t'other half year. 1 

Lady 2. And pray, what comfortable ſcheme of life 


would you form now, for your ſummer and winter ſober 
entertainmeats ? 
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Lady G. A ſcheme that I think might very well.con- 
tent us, | 

Lady T. Oh, of all things, let's hear it. 

Lady G. Why, in fummer, I could paſs my leiſure 
hours in riding, in reading, walking by a canal, or ſit- 
ting at the end of it under a great tree; in dreſſing, 
dining, chatting with an agreeable friend; perhaps, 
hearing a little muſic, taking a diſh of tea, or a game of 
cards, ſoberly ; managing my family, looking into its 
accounts, playing with my children, if I had any, or in 
a thouſand other innocent amuſements———ſoberly ; 


and poſſibly, by theſe means, I might induce my huſ- 


band to be as ſober as myſelf 

Lady 7. Well, my dear, thou art an aſtoniſhing 
creature ! For ſure ſuch primitive antediluvian notions 
of life, have not been in any head theſe thouſand years 
nder a great tree! Oh, my ftars !—But I 
beg we may have the ſober town-ſcheme too for I 
am charmed with the country one ! 

Lady G. You ſhall, and I'll try to ſtick to my ſo- 
briety there too. | 

Lady T7. Well, though I'm ſure it will give me the 
vapours, I muſt hear it however, 

Lady G. Why then, for fear of your fainting, Ma- 
dam, I will firſt ſo far come into the faſhion, that I 
would never be dreſſed out of it——but till it ſhould 
be ſoberly : for I can't think it any diſgrace to a woman 
of my private fortune, not to wear her lace as fine as the 


wedding ſuit of a firſt ducheſs. Though there is one 


extravagance I would venturg to come up to. 
WET oh Lady 
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Lady 7. Ay, now for it—— 

Lady G. I would every day be as clean as a bride. 

Lady 7. Why the men ſay, that's a great ſtep to be 
made one — Well, now you are dreſt Pray let's 
ſee to what purpoſe? 

Lady G. I would viſit—that is, my real friends; 
but as little for form as poſſible I would go to court; 
ſometimes to an aſſembly, nay, play at Quadrille—— 
ſoberly : I would ſee all the good plays ; and, becauſe 
*tis the faſhion, now and then an opera——but I would 
not expire there, for fear I ſhould never go again: 
and laſtly, I can't ſay, but for curioſity, if I liked my 
company, I might be drawn in once to a maſquerade 
and this, I think, is as far as any woman can go—— 
ſoberly. 

Lady 7. Well, if it had not been for that laſt piece 
of ſobriety, I was juſt going to call for ſome ſurfeit- 
water, 

Lady G. Why, don't you think, with the farther 
aid of breakfaſting, dining, taking the. air, ſupping, 
ſleeping, not to ſay a word of devotion, the four and 
twenty hours might roll over in a tolerable manner ? 

Lady 7. Tolerable ! Deplorable ! Why, child, all 
you propoſe, is but to endure life, now I want to enjoy 
it——but, my dear, you will excuſe me; you know ws 
time is ſo precious 

Lady G. That I beg I may not hinder your leaſt en- 
joyment of it. 

Lady 7. Vou will call on me at t Lady Revel's? 

Lady G, Certainly, 


Lady 
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Lady 7. But I am fo afraid it will break into your 
ſaber ſcheme, my dear. 
Lady G. When it does, I will 


ſoberly break 


from you, 
Lady 7. Why then, 'till we meet again, dear ſiſter, 
I wiſh you all tolerable happineſs. [Exit Lady T. 


Lady G. There ſhe goes—Daſh !. into her ſtream of 
pleaſures ! Poor woman, ſhe is really a fine creature; 
and ſometimes infinitely agreeable ; nay, take her out of 
the madneſs of this town, rational in her notions, and 
eaſy to live with: but ſhe is ſo borne down by this tor- 


rent of vanity in vogue, ſhe thinks every hour of her 


life is loſt that ſhe does not lead at the head of it, What 
it will end in, tremble to imagine, | 


 GLOLSTER AND JANE SHORE, 


Gi Oh! You are come moſt ftly, We have 
ponder'd 
On this your Grievance : And tho' ſome there are, 
Nay, and thoſe great ones too, who would enforce 
The rigour of ourpow'r to afflict you, 
And beax a heavy hand, yet fear not you, 
We've ta'en you to our favour, our protection 


Shall ſtand between, and ſhield you from miſhap, 
"> "Na 
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7. Sh. The bleflings of a heart with anguiſh broken: 
And reſcu'd ſrom deſpair, attend your highneſs. 
Alas! my gracious Lord, what have I done- 
To kindle ſuch relentleſs wrath againſt me? 
If in the days of all my paſt offences, 
When moſt my heart was lifted with delight, 
If I with-held my morſel from the hungry, 
Forgot the widow's want and orphan's cry; 
if have known a good I have not ſhar'd, 
Nor call'd the poor to take his portion with me. 


Let my worſt enemies ſtand forth, and now 


Deny the ſuccour, which I gave not then. 
G'o/t, Marry there are, tho? I believe them not, 
Who ſay you medale in affairs of ſtate: 
That you preſume to prattile like a buſy body, 
Give your advice, and teach the lords o' the council 
What fits the order of the commonweal. 
J. SH. Oh that the buſy world, at leaſt in this, 
Would take Example from a wretch like me! 
None then would waſte their hours in foreign thoughts,. 
Forget themſelves and what concerns their peace, 
To tread the mazes of fantatlic falſhood, 
To haunt their idle ſounds and flying tales, 
Thro? all the giddy noily courts of rumour z 
Malicious flander never would have leiſure 
To ſearch with prying eyes for faults abroad, 
If all, like me, conſider'd their own hearts, 
And wept the forruw: which they found at home. 
Gly. Go to! I know your pow'r, and tho? I truſt 
not 
To 


— 
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Jo ev'ty breath of fame, I'm not to learn 


That Haſtings is profeſs'd your loving Vaſſal. 
But fair befal your beauty: Uſe it wiſely, 
And it may ſtand your fortunes much in ſtead, 
Give back your forfeit land, with large increaſe, 
And place you high in ſafety and in honour: . 
Nay, I could point a way, the which purſuing, 
Vou ſhall net only bring yourſelf advantage, 
But give the realm much worthy cauſe to thank yous 
J. SH. Oh! where or how]: Can my unworthy 
hand 
Become an inſtrument of good to any? 
Inſtruct your lowly ſlave, and let me fly 
To yield obedience to your dread command. 
Gloff. Why that's well ſaid—Thus then—Obſerve 
me well, 


The ſtate, for many high and potent reaſons, 


Deeming my brother Edward's ſons unfit 


For the imperial weight of England's crown 


F. $h, Alas for pity ! 
Ghoſt. Therefore have reſoly'd. 
To ſet aſide their unavailing infancy, 
And veſt the. ſov'reign rule in abler hands. 
This tho? of great importance to the public, 
Haſtings for very peeviſhneſs and ſpleen, 
Does ſtubbornly oppoſe. 
FJ. Sb. Does he! Does Haſtings ?. 
 Gleſt, Ay, Haſtings, 
Pa Wy F 0 L. 
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7, S. Reward him for the noble deed, juſt heavens ; 
For this one action, guard him and diſtinguiſh him 
With ſignal mercies, and with great deliverance, 
Save him from wrong, adverſity, and ſhame. 

Let never-fading honours flouriſh round him, 
And conſecrate his name &en to time's end: 
Let him know nothing elſe but good on earth ; 
And everlaſting bleſſedneſs hereafter. 

Cl. How now! 

7. SH. The poor forſaken, royal little ones! 
Shall they be left a prey to ſavage power? 
Can they lift up their harmleſs hands in vain, 
Or cry to heaven for help, and not be heard ? 
Impoſſible ! O gallant, generous Haſtings, 
Go on, purſue, aſſert the ſacred cauſe : 
Stand forth, thou proxy of all-ruling Providence, 
And fave the friendleſs infants from oppreſſion. 
Saints ſhall aſſiſt thee with prevailing prayers, 
And warring angels combat on thy fide, 

Gloſt, You're paſſing rich in this ſame heay'nl 

ſpeech, 

And ſpend it at your pleaſure. Nay, but mark mel 
My favour is not bought with words like theſe, 
Go to——you'll teach your tongue another tale. 


J. SH. No; can I—0 my heart abhors the thought! 
Stand by, and ſee his children robb'd of right ? 
Glofl, Dare not, ev'n for thy ſoul, to thwart me 
further: 
None of your arts, your feigning, and your foolery ; 
Your dainty, ſqueamiſh coying it to me. | - 
You 
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You know my purpoſe, look that you purſue it, 

And make him yield obedience to my will, 

Do it or woe upon thy harlot's head. 
FJ. Sb. Oh that my tongue. had ev'ry grace of 

ſpeech, 
Great and commanding as the breath of kings, 
Sweet as the poets numbers, and prevailing 
As ſoft perſuaſion-to the human mind : 
That I had art and eloquence divine! 
To pay my duty to my maſter's aſhes, 
And plead 'till death, the cauſe of. injur'd innocence, 
Gift. Ha! Do'ſt thou brave me, minion? Do'ſt 
thou know | 
How vile, how very a wretch, my pow'r can make 
thee ? 
That I can let looſe fear, diſtreſs and famine, 
To hunt thy heels, like liounds throughout the world; 
That I can place thee. in ſuch abject ſtate, 
As help ſhall never find thee 3 where repining, 
Thou ſhalt fit down, and gnaw the earth for anguith, 
Groan to the pitileſs winds without return, 
Howl like the midnight wolf amidſt the deſert, 
And curſe thy life in bitterneſs and miſery. 

J. Sh. Let me be branded for the public fcorn, 
Turn'd forth and driven to wander like a vagabond, 
Be friendleſs and forſaken, ſeek my bread 
Upon the barren. wild, and d«folate waſte, 

Feed on my 6ghs, and drin my falling tears, 
F'er J conſent to teach my lips inj aſtice, 
Or wrong the orphan, who has none to ſave him, 


CA. 
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Gloft. Tis well——ye'll try the temper of your: 
heart. - 
What hoa! Who waits without? 


Enter Ratcliffe, Cateſby, and Attendants. 


Nat. Your Highneſs's pleaſure 

Claſt. Go ſome of you, and turn this ſtrumpet forth, 
Spurn her into the ſtreet, there let her periſh, 
Aud rot upon a dunghill. Thro' the city 
See it proclaim'd, that none, on pain of death, 
Preſume to give her comfort, food, or harboug, 
Who miniſters the ſmalleſt comfort, dies, 
Her houſe, her coſtly furniture and wealth, 
The purchaſe of her looſe luxurius life, 
We ſeize on, for the profit of the ſtate. 
Away, be gore! 

F. Sb. O thou moſt righteous judge 
Humbly behold, I bow myſelf to thee, 
And own thy juſlice in this hard decree, 
No longer then my ripe offences ſpare, 
But what I merit, let me learn to bear. 
Yet, ſince *tis all my wretchedneſs can give, 
For my paſt crimes, my forfeit life receive; 
No pity for my ſuff rings here I crave, 
And only hope forgiveneſs in the grave, 


BETWEEt. 


BETWEEN GUILFORD AND LADY JANE 


Ves, England, yes, my country, I would fave thee x 


- But my ſad thought turns ever to the grave, 
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GRAY, 


Guil, Oh teach me! ſay, what energy divine- 


" Inſpires thy ſofter. ſex and tender years 


With ſuch unſhaken courage ? 

JL. Jane. Truth and innocence ; 
A conſcious knowledge rooted in my heart, 
That td have ſav'd my country was my duty, 


But heav'n forbids, heav'n diſallows my weakneſs, 
And to ſome dear ſe lected hero's hand 
Reſerves the glory of thy great deliverance. 

Lieut, My Lords, my order 

Cuil. See! we muſt——muſlt part. 

L. Jau. Yet ſurely we ſhall meet again, 

Cuil. Oh! Where! 

L. Jane. If not on earth, among yon golden lars, 
Where cther ſuns ariſe on other earths, 
And happier beings reſt in happier ſeats ; 
Where, with a reach enlarg'd, the ſoul ſhall view 
The great creator's never- ceaſing hand 
Pour forth new worlds to all eternity, 
And people the infinity of ſpace, 

Cuil. Fain wou'd I chear my heart with hopes like 

theſe ; 


T0 
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To that laſt dwelling, whither now we haſte, 
Where the black ſhade ſhall interpoſe betwixt us, 
And veil thee from theſe eyes for ever. 

L. Jane, lis true, by thoſe dark paths our jour: 

ney leads, | 

And thro? the vale of death we paſs to life: 
But what is chere in death to blaſt our hopes? 
Behold the univerſal works of Nature, 
Where life ſtill ſprings from death. To us the ſun 
Dies every night, and every morn revives, 
The flowers, which winter's icy hand deſtroy' d, 
Lift their fair heads, and live again in ſpring. 
Marky with what hopes upon the furrow'd plain 
The careful plowman caſts the pregnant grain; 
There hid as in a grave a while it lies, 
Till the revolving ſeaſon bids it riſe, 
Till Nature's genial pow'rs command a birth, 


And potent call it from-the teeming earth ; 


Then large increaſe the bury'd treaſures yield, 
And with full harveſt crown the plenteous field. 


* 


SCENE FROM SHAKSPEARE 'S KING 
HENRY VIII. | 


Enter Catharine Dowager, ſick, led between Griffith, 
her Gentleman-Uſher, and Patience, her Woman. 
Greif. How does your Grace? | 
Cath, O Griffith, fick to death : 

My legs, like loaded branches, bow to the earth, 

| willing 
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Willing to leave their burden: reach a chair;— 
So—now methinks, I feel a little eaſe, 
Didſt thou not tell me, Griffith, as thou led'ſt me, 
That the great child of honour, Cardinal Wolſey, 
Was dead ? 

Griff, Yes, madam ; but I think your Grace, 
Out of the pain you ſuffer'd, pave no ear to 't, 

Cath, Pr'ythee, good Griffith, tell me how he died; 

If well, he ſtepp'd before me, happily, 
For my example. 
Griff, Well, the voice goes, madam : 
For after the ſtout Earl Northumberland 
| Arreſted him at York, and brought him forward: 
(As a man ſorely tainted) to his anſwer, 
He fell ſick ſuddenly, and grew ſo ill, 
He could not fit his mule, 

Cath, Alas, poor man! 

Griff, At laſt, with eaſy roads, he came to Leiceſter, 
Lodg'd in the abbey ; where the reverend abbot, 
With all his convent, honourably receiv'd him; 

To whom he gave theſe words: —“ O father abbot, 
4 An old man, broken with the ſtorms of ſtate, 

* Is come to lay his weary bones among ye; 

© Give him alittle earth for charity!“ 

So went to-bed : where eagerly his ſickneſs 

Purſu'd him ſtill ; and, three nights after this, 
About the hour of eight (which he himſelf 
Foretold ſhould be his laſt) full of repentance, 
Continual meditations, tears, and ſorrows, 


He 
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Ie gave his honours to the world again, 
His bleſſed part to heav'n, and ſlept in peace. 

Cath, So may he reſt ; his faults lie gently on him! 
Yet thus far, Griffith, give me leave to ſpeak him, 
And yet with charity—he was a man 
Of an unbounded flomach, ever ranking 
Himſelf with Princes; one, that by ſuggeſtion 
Ty'd all the kingdom; ſimony was fair play; 

His own opinion was his law: i'the preſence 
He would ſay untruths ; and be ever double, 
Both in his words and meaning: he was never, 
But where he meant to ruin, pitiful : 

His promiſes were, as he then was, mighty ; 
But his performance, as he now is, nothing. 
Of his own body he was ill, and gave 

The clergy ill example. 

Eri. Noble madam, 
Men's evil manners live in braſs ; their virtues 
We write in water. May it pleaſe your Highneſs 
To hear me ſpeak his good now ? 

Cath, Yes, good Griffith; 
I were malicious elſe. 

Griff. This Cardinal, 
Though from an humble flock, undoubtedly 
Was faſhion'd to much honour. From his cradle 
He was a ſcholar, and a ripe and good one : 
Exceeding wiſe, fair ſpoken, and perſuading : 
Lofty, and ſour to them that lov'd him not: 
But, to thoſe men that ſoughr him, ſweet as ſummer. 


And though he were unſatisfy'd in getting, 
Which 
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(Which was a fin) yet in beſtowing, Madam, 

He was mot princely : ever witneſs for him 
Thoſe twins of learning, that he rais'd in you, 
Ipſwich and Oxford ; one of which fell with him, 
Unwilling to outlive the good he did it; 

The other, though unfiniſh'd, yet ſo famous, 

So excellent in art, and ſtill fo riſing, 

That Chriſtendom fhall ever ſpeak his virtue. 

His overthrow beap'd happineſs upon him; 

For then, and not till then, he felt himſelf, 


And found the bleſſedneſs of being little: 
And, to add greater honours to his age 


Than man could give him, he died fearing God. 
Cath. After my death I wiſh no other herald, 
No other ſpeaker of my living actions, 


To keep mine honour from corruption, 


But ſuch an honeſt chronicler as Griffith, 
Whom I moſt hated living, thou haſt made me, 
With thy religious truth, and modeſty, 

Now in his aſhes honour : Peace be with him :— 
Patience, be near me ſtill; and ſet me lower: 
Thave not long to trouble thee.— Good Griffith, 
Cauſe the muſicians play me that ſad note 

I nam'd my knell, whilſt I Gt meditating 


On that celeſtial harmony I go to. 


Sad and jol:imnn Mufic, 
Griff. She is aſleep. Good wench, let's fit down 
quiet, IN : | 
For fear we wake her. Softly, gentle Patience. 
r fon. 
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The Viſion, 
Cath. Spirits of peace, where are ye? Are ye gone? 
And leave me here in wretchedneſs behind ye? 
Griff. Madam, we're here. 
Cath, It is not you I call for, 
Saw ye none enter, ſince J lept.? 
Griff. None, Madam. 
Cath. No! Saw you not e'en now a bleſſed troop 
ſnvite me to a banquet, whoſe bright faces 
Caſt thouſand beams upon me, like the ſun ? 
They promiſed me eternal happineſs, 
And brought me garlands, Griffith, which I feel 
am not worthy yet to wear: I ſhall aſſuredly. 
Griff. Tam moſt joyful, Madam, ſuch good dreams 
Poſſeſs your fancy. 
Cath, Bid the muſic leave, 
'Tis harſh and heavy to me. F Muſic ccaſes. 
Pat. Do you note 
How much her Grace is alter'd on the ſudden 
How long her face is drawn ? how pale ſhe looks, | 
And of an earthly cold ? Obſerve her eyes. 
Griff. She is going, wench. Pray, pray 
Pat. Heaven comfort her! 


Enter a M:ſſenger. 
MV. An't like your Grace 
Cath, You are a ſaucy fellow. 
Deſerve we no more reverence ? 
Crif, You're to blame, 
Knowing ſhe will not loſe her wonted greatneſs, 


To 


* 
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To uſe ſo tude behaviour. Go to, kneel. 


M, (kneeling) 1 humbly do intreat your Highneſs 
pardon ; | 


My haſte made me unmannerly. There is ſtaying 


A gentleman ſent from the King, to ſee you. 

Cath, Admit him entrance, Griffith. But this 

fellow | 
Let me ne'er ſee again, [Exit Mrffen;er, 
Enter Capucias. 

If my ſight fail not, 
You ſhould be Lord Ambaſſador from the Emperor, 
My royal nephew ; and your name Capucius, 

Cap. Madam, the ſame, your ſervant. 

Cath, O my Lord, 
The times aud titles are now alter'd ſtrangely 
With me ſince you firſt knew me. But, I pray youy 
What is your pleaſure with me? 

Cap. Noble Lady, 
Firſt mine own ſervice to your Grace; the next, 


The King's requeſt that I would viityou, 
Who grieves much for your weakneſs, and by me 


Sends you his princely commendations, 
And heartily entreats you take good comfort. 


Cath, O my good Lord, that comfort comes too 
late; 


*Tis like a pardon after execution. 
That gentle phyſic, given in time, had cur'd me; 
But now I'm paſt all comforts here, but prayers. 
How does his Highneſs ? . 


Cap, Madam, in good health, 
Cath, 


00 
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Cath, So may he ever do, and ever flouriſh 
When I ſhall dwell with worms, and my poor name 
Baniſh'd the kingdom Patience, is that letter, 

I caus'd you write, yet ſent away? 

Pat. No, madam. 

Cath. Sir, I moſt humbly pray you to delivar 
This to my Lord the King. 

Cap, Moſt willing, Madam. 

th, In which I have commended to his goodneſs 
The model of our chaſte loves, his young daughter. 
The dews of heaven fall thick in bleſſings on her! 
Peſeeching him to give her virtuous breeding, 
(She's young, and of a noble modeſt nature; 
I hope ſhe will deſerve well) and a little 
To love her for her mother's ſake, that lov'd him, 
Heaven knows how dearly, My next poor petition 
Is, that his noble Grace would have ſome pity 
Upon my wretched women, that ſo long 
Have follow'd both my fortunes faithfully ; 
Of which there is not one, I dare avow, 
And now I ſhould not lye, but well deſerves, 
For virtue and true beauty of the ſoul ; 
For honeſty and decent carriage, 
A right good huſband ; let him be a noble; 
And, ſure, thoſe men are happy that ſhall have em. 
The laſt is for my men : they are the pooreſt, 
But poverty could never draw 'em from me; 
That they may have their wages duly paid 'em, 
And ſomething over to remember me. 
If Heaven had pleas'd to've given me longer life, 

L And 


' You muſt not leave me yet. I muſt to bed — 


— 
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And able means, we had not parted thus. 

'Theſe are the whole contents, And, good my Lord, 
By that you love the deareſt in this world, 

As you wilh chriſtian peace to ſouls departed, 

Stand theſe poor people's friend, and urge the King 
To do me this laſt right. 

Cap. Madam, I Will, 4 
Or let me loſe the faſhion of a man! 

Cath, 1 thank you, honeſt Lord, Remember me 
In all humility unto his Highneſs ; : 
And tell him, his long: trouble now is paſſing 
Out of this world, Tell him, in death I bleſs'd him; 
For fo Iwill Mine eyes grow dim. Farewell, 

My Lord Griffith, farewell——Nay, Patience, 


Call in more women—When I'm dead, good wench, 
Let me be us'd with honour ; ſtrew me over 

With maiden flowers, that all the world may know 

J was a chaſte wife to my grave; embalm me, 

Then lay me forth. Although unqueen'd, yet like 

A Queen, and daughter to a King, inter me. 

I can no more — [ Excunt, leading Catharine, 


SCENE BETWEEN BRUTUS AND PORTIA, 
FROM JULIUS CESAR. 
Acr II. SckxE I. a 


| Brutus alone. | 
Boy ! Lucius !—Faſt aſleep. It is no matter; 


Enjoy the honey heavy dew of ſlumber, 
Thou 


— 
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Thou haft no figures, nor no fantaſies, 
Which buſy care draws in the brains of men; 
Therefore thou fleep'ſt ſo ſound. 


nter PORTIA. 
Por. Brutus, my Lord! 
ru. Portia, what mean you? Wherefore riſe you 
now? 
It is not for your health, thus to commit 
Vour weak condition to the raw cold morning. 
Por, Nor for yours neither. You've ungently, 
Brutus, 
Stol'n from my bed; and, yeſternight at ſupper, 
You ſuddenly aroſe and walk'd about, 
Muſing and fighing, with your arms acroſs ; 
And, when J aſked you what the matter was, 
You ſlar'd upon me with ungentle looks. 
I urg'd you further; then you ſcratch'd your head, 
And too impatiently ſtamp'd with your foot: 
Yet I infiſted ; yet you anſwer'd not; 
But with an angry waſtyre of your hand 
Gave ſign for me to leave you. fol did, 
Fearing to ſtrengthen that impatience, 
Which ſeem'd too much inkindled ; and, withal, 
Hoping it was but an eſiect of humour, 
Which ſometime hath his haur with every man. 
It will not let you eat, nor talk, nor ſleep ; 
And could it work ſo much upon your ſhape, 
As it hath much prevail'd on your condition, 
I ſhould not know you, Brutus. Dear my Lord, 
Make me acquainted wich your cauſe of grief. 
L 2 


— 
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Bru, IT am not well in health, and that is all. 
Por, Brutus 1s wiſe ; and were he not in health, 
He would embrace the means to come by it. 
Bru. Why ſo I do. Good Portia, go ta bed. 
Por. Is Brutus fick? and is it phyſical 
To walk unbraced, and ſuck up the huwours 
Of'the dank morning ? What, is Brutus fick ? 
And will he ſteal out of his wholeſome bed, 
To dare the vile contagion of the night, 
And tempt the rheumy and unpurged air 
To add unto his ſickneſs ? No, my Brutus, 
You have ſome ſick offence within your mind, 
Which, by the right and virtue of my place, 
I ought to know of: and, upon my knees, 
I charm you, by my once-commended beauty, 
By all your vows of love, and that great vow 
Which did incorporate and make us one, 
That you unfold to me, yourſelf, your half, 
Why you are heavy, and what men to-nig 
Have had reſort to you; for here have been 
Some ſix or ſeven, who did hide their faces 
Even from darkneſs. | 
Bru, Knee! not, gentle Portia. 
Por. I ſhould not need, if you were gentle, Brutus, 
Within the bond of marriage, tell me, Brutus, 
Is it excepted, I ſhould know no ſecrets 
That appertain to you? Am I yourſelf 
But, as it were, in ſort or limitation, — 
To keep with you at meals, conſort your bed, 


And talk to * ſometimes ? Dwell I but in the ſuburbs 
Of 
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Of your good pleaſure? If it be no more, 
Then am I Brutus? harlot, not his wife. 

Bra. You are my true and honourable wife; 
As dear to me as are the ruddy drops 
That viſit my ſad heart. 

Por. If this were true, then ſhould I know this 

ſecret 
I grant, I am a woman; but, withal, 
A woman that Lord Brutus took to wife : 
I grant, I am a woman; but, withal, 
A woman well reputed Cato's daughter. 
Think you, I amno ſtronger than my ſex, 
Being ſo father'd, and ſo huſbanded ? 
Tell me your counſels, I will not diſcloſe them : 
I have made ftrong proof of my conſtancy, 
Giving myſelf a voluntary wound 
Here, in the thigh : can I bear that with patience, ! 
And not my huſband's ſecrets ? 

Bru, O ye Gods! 
Render me worthy of this noble wife. [ Knock, 
Hark, hark, one knocks! Portia, go in awhile ; 
And, by and by, thy boſom ſhall partake 
The ſecrets of my heart. 

All my engagements I will conſtrue to thee, 
All the charactery of my ſad brows, 
Leave me with haſte, Exit Portia, 
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SCENE FROM HAMLET. 


Enter Laertes and Ophilia, 

Laer. My neceſſaries are embark'd. Farewet., 
And, fiſter, as the winds give benefit, 
And convoy is aſſiſtant, do not fleep, 
But let me hear from you. 

Oph, Do you doubt that ? 

Laer. For Hamlet, and the trifling of his ſavour, 
Hold it a faſhion, and a toy in blood ; 
A violet in the youth of primy nature, 
Forward, not permanent; though ſweet, not laſting : : 
The perfume and ſuppliance of a minute; 
No more. 

Oph. No more but ſo? 

Laer. Think it no more: 
If with too credent ear you liſt his ſongs 3 
Or loſe your heart, or chaſtity, 
To his unmaſter'd importunity. 
Fear it, Ophelia; fear it, my dear ſiſter; 
And keep within the rear of your affection, 
Out of the ſhot and danger of deſire. 
The charieſt maid is prodigal enough, 
If ſhe unmaſk her beauty to the moon: 
Virtue itſelf *ſcapes not calumnious ſtrokes; 
The canker galls the infants of the ſpring, 


Too 
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Too oft before theit buttons be diſclos'd ; 
And in the mcrn and liquid dew of youth 
Contagious blaſtments are moſt imminent, 
Be wary then; beſt ſafety lies in fear; 
Youth to itſelf rebels, though none elſe near, 

Op/h, I ſhall the effects of this good leſſon keep, 

As watchmen to my heart. But, good my brother, 
Do not, as ſome ungracious paſtors do, 
Shew me the ſteep and thorny way to heaven; 
Whilit, like a puff'd and care'eſs lberune, 
Himſelf the primroſe path of dailiance treads, 
And recks not his own reed. 

Liner. Oh, fear me not, 


Enter Puleniur, 


I ſtay too long ;—but here my father comes: 
A double blefling is a double grace: 
Occaſion ſmiles upon a ſecond leave. 
Pol. Yet here, Laertes! Abroad, abroad, for ſhame ; 
The wind ſits in the ſhoulder of your ſail, 
And you are ſtaid for. "There ;— 
My blefling with you; 
o [ Laying his hand on L aertes's head, 
And theſe few precepts in thy memory 
See thou character. Give thy thoughts no tongue, 
Nor any unproportion'd thought his act; 
Be thou familiar, but by no means vulgar : 
The friends thou haſt, and their adoption tried, 
Grapple them to thy ſoul with hooks of ſteel; 


But do not dull thy palm with entertainment 
2 L4 Of 
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Of each new hatch*d, unfledg'd comrade, Beware 
Of entrance to a quarrel ;z but being in, 
Bear't that the oppoſer may beware of thee, 
Give every man thine ear; but few thy voice: 
Take each man's cenſure z but reſerve thy judgment. 
Coltly thy habit, as thy purſe can buy, 
But not expreſs'd in fancy; rich, not gaudy: 
For the apparel oft proclaims the man ; 
And they in France of the beſt rank and ſtation 
Are molt ſele& and generous ; chief in that, 
Neither a borrower nor a lender be ; 
For loan oft loſes both itſelf and friend, 
And borrowing dulls the edge of huſbandry, 
This above all; to thine ownſelf be true; 
And it muſt follow, as the night the day, 
Thou canſt not then be falſe to any man. 
Farewell; my bleſſing ſeaſon this in thee ! 
Laer. Moſt humbly do I take my leave, my Lord, 
Pol, The time invites you ; go, your ſervants tend. 
Laer. Farewel, Ophelia, and remember well 
What I have ſaid. 
Oph, *Tis in my memory lock'd, 
And you yourſelf ſhall keep the key of it, 
Laer. Farewel. [ Exit Laer. 
Pal. What is't, Ophelia, he hath ſaid to you? 
Orth. So pleaſe you, ſomething touching the Lord 
Hamlet, : 
Pol. Marry, well bethought ! 
Tis told me, he hath very oft of late h 
Given privats time to you; and you yourſelf 
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Have of your audience been mo? free and bow ite ous. 
If it be ſo, as ſo ' tis put on me, 
And that in way of caution, I muſt tell you, 
You do not underſtand yourſelf fo clearly 
As it behoves my daughter and your honour, 
What is between you? Give me up the truth. 

Oph. He hath, my Lord, of late, made many tenders 
Of his affection to me. 

Pol. Affection! puh! you ſpeak like a green girl, 
Unſifted in ſuch perilous circumſtance. 
Do you believe his tenders, as you call them? 

Opb. I do not know, my Lord, what I ſhould think: 

Pol. Marry, I'll teach you. Think yourſelf a baby, 
That you have ta'en his tenders for true pay, | 
Which are not ſterling. Tender yourſelf more dearly ; 
Or (not to crack the wind of the poor phraſe, 
Wronging it thus) you'll tender me a fool. 

Oph, My Lord, he hath importun'd me with love, 
In honourable faſhion, 

Pol, Ay, faſhion you may call it indeed Go to. 

Oph, And hath giv'n count*nance to his ſpeech, my 

Lord, 

With almoft all the holy vows of heaven. 

Pol. Ay, ſprings to catch woodcocks, 1 do know, 
When the blood burns, how prodigal the ſoul 
Lends the tongue vows. Theſe blazes, oh ! my daughter 
Giving more light than heat, extin& in both, 
Ev'n in their promiſe, as it is a making, 
You muſt not take for fire, From this time, 
Be ſomewhat ſcanter of thy maiden preſence ; 

-_ Set 
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Set your intreatments at a higher rate 

Than a command to parley. In few, Ophelia, 

Do not believe his vows ; for they are brokers, 

Not of that dye which their inveſtments ſhew, 

But mere implorers of unholy ſuits, 

The better to beguile. This is for all: 

I would not, in plain terms, from this time forth, 

Have you fo ſlander any moment's leiſure, 

As to give words or talk with the Lord Hamlet, 

Look to't, I charge you. Come your way. 
Oph, 1 ſhall obey, my Lord, 


- BETWEEN COMUS AND THE LADY. 


FROM THE MASQUE OF COMUS, 


$firit, From the realms of peace above, 
From the ſource of heav'nly love, 

From the ſtarry throne of Jove, 
Where tuneful muſes, in a glitt'ring ring, 
To the celeſtial lyre's eternal ſtring, 

Patient virtue's triumph ſing ; 

To theſe dim labyrinths, where mortals ſtray, 
Maz'd in paſſion's pathleſs way, 

To ſave thy purer breaſt from ſpot and blame 
Thy guardian ſpirit came. 


8 


Nor on beds of fading flowers, 
Shedding ſoon their gaudy pride; 

Nor with ſwains in ſyren bowers, 
Will true pleaſure long reſide. 
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On awful virtue's hill ſublime, 
Enthroned ſits th' immortal fair; 
Who wins her height, muſt patient elimb; 
The ſteps are peril, toil and care. 
So from the firſt did Jove ordain, 
Eternal bliſs for tranſient pain. 
[ Exit the $/irit, the muſic playing loud and ſole nn. 


Lady. Thanks, heav'nly ſongſter ! whoſoc'er thou 
5 

Who deign'ſt to enter theſe unhallow'd walls, 

To bring the ſong of virtue to mine ear! 

O ceaſe not, ceaſe not the melodious ſtrain, 

Till my rayt ſoul high on the ſwelling note 

To heav'n aſcend far from theſe horrid fiends ! 
Comus, Mere airy dreams of air-bred people theſe ; 

Who look with envy on more happy man! 

Drink this, and you will ſcorn ſuch idle tales. 


He offers the cup, which ſhe puts by and attempts 
to rijes 


Nay, lady, fit ; if I but wave this wand, 
Your nerves are all bound up in alabaſter, 
And you a ſtatue: or, as Daphne was, 
* Root-bound, that fled Apollo.“ 

Lady. Fool, do not boaſt ; 
Thou can'ſt not touch the freedom of my mind, 
Wich all thy charms, altho' this corp'ral rind 
Thou haſt immanacl'd while heav'n ſees good. 

Comur, Why are you vex'd, lady? why do you frown 
Here dwell no frowns nor anger ; from theſe gates 
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Sorrow flies far, See, here be all the pleaſures 
That fancy can beget on youthful thoughts; 

And, firſt behold this cordial julep here, 

That flames and dances in his cryſtal bounds, 
Lady. Know, baſe deluder, that I will not taſte it. 
Keep thy deteſted gifts for ſuch as theſe, 

| [ Points to bis crew. 
Comus, Why ſhou'd you be ſo cruel to yourſelf, 

And to thoſe dainty limbs, which Nature lent 

For gentle uſage and ſoft delicacy ; 

That have been tir'd all day withou repaſt, 

And timely reſt have wanted ? But, fair virgin, 

This will reſtore all ſoon. 

Lady. *Twill not, falſe traitor ! 

*T will not reſtore the truth and honeſty 

That thou haſt baniſh'd from thy tongue with lies. 
Was this the cottage, and the ſaſe abode 

Thou told'ſt me of? Hence with thy brew'd enchant- 

ments. 

Were it a draught for Juno when ſhe banquets, 

I wou'd not taſte thy treas'nous offer—None, 

But ſuch as are good men, can give good things; 
And that which is not good, is not delicions 

To a well-govern'd and wiſe appetite, 


SCENE 
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SCENE FROM THE MERCHANT or 
VENICE. 


BETWEEN LORENZO AND JESSICA, 


Lor. How ſweet the moonlight ſleeps upon this 
bank ! 
Here will we fit, and let the ſounds of muſic 
Creep in our ears ; ſoft ſtillneſs, and the night 
Become the touches of ſweet harmony. 
Sit, Jeſſica: look, how the floor of heav'n 
Is thick ialay'd with patterns of bright gold; 
There's not the ſmalleſt orb, which thou behold'R, 
But in his motion like an angel ſings, 
Sill quiring to the young ey'd cherubims : 
Such harmony is in immortal ſounds ! 
But whilſt this muſty veſture of decay 
Doth groſsly cloſe us in, we cannot hear it. 
Jeſ. I'm never merry when I hear ſweet muſic. [ Maſſe 
Lor. The reaſon is, your ſpirits are attentive ; 
For do but note a wild and wanton herd, 
Or race of youthful and unhandled colts, 
Fetching mad bounds, bellowing and neighing loud, 
(Which is the hot condition of their blood) 
If they perchance but hear a trumpet ſound, 
Or any air of muſic touch their ears, 
You ſhall perceive them make a mutual ſtand ; 
Their 
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Their ſavage eyes turn'd to a modeſt gaze, 
By the ſweet power of muſic. Therefore, the poet 
Did feign that Orpheus drew tears, ſtones, and floods; 


Since nought ſo ſtockiſn, hard, and full of rage, 


But muſic for the time doth change his nature. 
The man that hath no muſic in himſelf, 

Nor is not mov'd with concord of ſweet ſounds, 
Is fit for treaſons, ſtratagems, and ſpoils: 

The motions of his fpirits are dull as night, 
And his affections dark as Erebus : 

Let no ſuch man be truſted Mark the muſic. 


Enter Portia and Neri/a. 
Por, That light we ſee is burning in my hall: 
How far that little candle throws his beams! 
So ſhines a good deed in a naughty world. 
Ner. When the moon ſhone we did not ſee the candle, 
Por. So doth the greater body dim the leſs, 
A ſubſtitute ſhines brightly as a king, 
Until a king be by; and then his ſtate 
Empties itſelf, as doth an inland brook 
Into the main of waters. Muſic, hark ! [ Muffe. 
Ner, It is the muſic, madam, of your houfe. 
Por. Nothing is good, 1 ſee, without reſpect: 
Methinks it ſounds much ſweeter than by day. 
Ner. Silence beitows the virtue on it, madam. 
For. The crow doth fing as ſweetly as the lark, 
When neither is attended : and, I think, 
The nightingale, if ſhe could ſing by day, 
When every gooſe is cackling, would be thought 
| No 


No better a muſician than the wren. 
How many things by ſeaſon ſeaſon'd are 
To their right praiſe, and true perfection. 


BETWEEN MERCURY AND A FINE 
LADY. 


— 


FROM THE DIALOGUES OP THE DEAD. 


Mrs, Modiſh. Indeed, Mr. Mercury, I cannot have 
the pleaſure of waiting upon you now ; I am engaged, 
abſolutely engaged. | 

Mercury. I know you have an amiable affectionate 
huſband, and ſeveral fine children ; but you need not be 
told that neither conjugal attachments, maternal affec- 
tions, nor even the care of a kingdom's welfare or a na- 
tion's glory, can excuſe a perſon who has received a 
ſummons to the realms of death. If the grim meſſen- 
ger was not as peremptory as unwelcome, Charon 
would not get a paſſenger (except now and then an hy- 
pochondriacal Engliſhman) once in a century, You 
muſt be content to leave your huſband and * and 
paſs the Styx. 

Mrs. Modiſh, I did not mean to inſiſt on any en- 
gagement with my huſband and children; I never 
thought myſelf engaged to them. I had no engage- 
ments but ſuch as were common to women of my rank. 
Look on my chimney- piece, and you will ſee I was en- 

gaged 
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gaged fo the play on Mondays, balls on Tueſdays, the 
opera on Saturdays, and the card-aſſemblies the reſt of 
the week, for two months to come ; and it would be the 
rudeſt thing in the world not to keep my appointments, 
If you will tay for me till the ſummer ſeaſon, I will 
wait on you with all my heart, Perhaps the Elyſian 
fields may be leſs deteſtable than the country in our 
world. Pray, have you a fine Vauxhall and Ranelagh ? 
I think I ſhould not diſlike drinking the Lethe waters 
when you have a full ſeafon, 

Mercury. Surely you could not like to drink the wa- 

ters of oblivion, who have made pleaſure the buſineſs, 
end, and aim of your life! it is good to drown cares, 
but who would waſh away the remembrance of a life of 
gaiety and pleaſure ? / 
' Mrs. Modiſh. Diverſion was indeed the buſineſs of 
my life; but as to pleaſure, I have enjoyed none fince 
the novelty of my amuſements was gone off, Can one 
be pleaſed with feeing the ſame thing over and over 
again ? Late hours and fatigue gave me the vapours, 
ſpoiled the natural cheerfulneſs of my temper, and even 
in youth wore away my youthfal vivacity. 

Mercury, If this way of life did not give you plea- 
fure, why did you continue in it? I ſuppoſe you did not 
think it was very meritorious ? 

Mrs. Modifh. 1 was too much engaged to think at 
all: fo far indeed my manner of life was agreeable 
enough. My friends always told mediverſions were ne- 
ceſſary, aud my doctor aſſured me diſſipation was good 
for my ſpirits, My huſband nliſted that it was not, 
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and you know that one loyes to oblige one's friends, 
comply with one's doctor, and contradict one's huſband 
and beſides I was ambitious to be thought du bon ton. 

Mercury. Bon ton! what's that, Madam? Pray de- 
fine it. 

Mrs. Modiſh. Oh, Sir, excuſe me, it is one of the 
privileges of the bon ton never to define or be defined, 
It is the child and the parent of jargon. It i—1 
can never tell you what it is: but I will try to tell you 
what it is not, In converſation it is not wit; in man- 
ners it is not politeneſs; in behaviour it is not addreſs; 
but it is a little like them all. It can only belong to 
people of a certain rank, who live in a certain manner, 
with certain perſons who have not certain virtues, and 
who have certain vices, and who inhabit a certain part 
of the town, Like a place by courteſy, it gets an high- 
er rank than the perſon can claim, but which thoſe who 
have a legal title to precedency dare not diſpute, for 
fear of being thought not to underſtand the rules of po- 
liteneſs. Now, Sir, I have told you as much as I know 
of it, though I have admired and aimed at it all my life. 

Mercury. Then, Madam you have waſted your 
time, faded yaur beauty, and deſtroyed your health, 
for the laudable purpoſes of contradicting your huſ- 
band, and being this ſomething and this nothing called 
the box tor. 


Mrs, Modifs, What would you have had me do? 


Du gon rox, is a cant phraſe in the modern French language 
for the fa&gionable air of converſation and manners. 
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Mercury. I will follow your mode of inſtructing. 1 
will tell you what I would not have had you do. I 
wouid not have had you ſacrifice your time, your reaſon, 
and your duties to faſhion and folly. IT would not have 
had you negle& you huſband's happineſs and your chil- 
dren's education. 
. Mrs. Modiſp, As to my daughters“ education, I 
ſpared no expence: they had a dancing-maſter, muſic- - 
maſter, and drawing-maiter, and a French governeſs to 
teach them behaviour and the French language. 
Mercury. So their religion, ſetiments, and manners 
were to be learnt from a dancing-maſter, mufic-maker, 
and a chamber-maid ! perhaps they might prepare them 
to catch the 30 ton, Your daughters muſt have been 
fo educated as to fit them to be wives without conjugal 
affeQtion, and mothers without maternal care. I am ſor- 


ry for the ſort of life they are commencing, and for that 


which you have juſt concluded, Minos is a ſour old 
gentieman, without the leaſt ſmartering of ins Gon ten, 


and I am ina fright for you. The beſt thing I can ad- 


viſe you is to do in this world as you did in the other, 
keep happineſs in your view, but never take the road 
that leads to it. Remain on this fide Styx; wander 
about without end or aim; look to the Elyſian fields, 
but never attempt to enter into them, leſt Minos ſhould 
puſh you into Tartarus ; for duties neglected, may bring 
on a ſentence not much leſs ſevere than crimes com- 
mitted, 
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DOMESTIC INDUSTRY. 


« A PASTORAL DIALOGUE. 


Pullis and Damaris were too country laſſes, the 
pride of the village where they lived ; both handſome 
to perfection, but exceedingly different. The unaf- 
fected Damaris, had no attention but to aſſiſt the infir- 
mities of an aged parent, whom ſevere illneſs confined 
to his cottage, while ſhe tended his flock by the wood 
fide, her hands were generally employed in ſome uſeful 
work ; and while ſhe knit or ſpun, to procure her old 
father a more tolerable ſubſiſtence, the cheerfulneſs of 
her ſongs expreſſed a contented hears, Her dress, 
though very poor, was always neat and clean ; ſhe ſtu- 
died no ornament in it, and if the neighbours com- 
mended her perſon, ſhe paid them very little attention. 
Phillis, had been bred up under a careleſs mother, ſhe 
was exceedirgly pretty, and knew it perfectly well. On 
holidays,no-body ſo ſpruce as ſhe. Her hat was wreathed 
with flowers or ribbands, every fountain was conſulted 
for her dreſs, and every meadow ranſacked to adorn it, 
From morning till night ſhe was dancing and ſporting 
on the green. The ſhepherds all courted and admired 
her, and ſhe believed every word they ſaid, yet ſhe 
felt many a diſcontent. Sometimes her garland was 
leſ becoming than ſhe wiſhed it. Sometimes ſhe would 
fancy that a ſhepherd lighted her, or that a newer face 

was 
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was more admired than her's. Every day was ſpent in 
the purſuit of gaiety, and every day brought with it 
ſome diſquiet: ſhe was one morning ſitting very penſive 
under a poplar, tying up a noſegay, when ſhe heard 
Damaris (who was concealed from her only, by the ſhade 
of ſome buſhes) ſinging wirh a merry heart, a ſong in 
praiſe of induſtry, Phillis could not help interrupting 
her in the midſt of it, and when ſhe went towards her, 
found her buſy in plying the diſtaff, which was fixed in 
her fide, When the gay maid thus accoſted her: 


PHILLIS. 


How is it poſſible, Damaris, that you ſhould be ſo 
merry in leading a life of ſuch drudgery ? What charms 
can you find in it? How much better would it become 
you##years to be dancing at the may-pole? 


DAMARIS, 


Ah! Phillis, I prefer this way of life, becauſe I ſee 
you very unhappy in yours. For my part, I have never 
a moment's uneaſineſs. I am ſenſible I am doing what 
T ought. I ſee myſelf the comfort of a good old fa- 
ther, who ſupported my helpleſs infancy, and now wants 
this return of duty in his decrepid age. When I have 
penned the fold at night, I return home, and cheer 
him with my ſight, I dreſs his little ſupper, and par- 
take it with more pleaſure than you enjoy at a feaſt. 
He, in the mean time, tells me ſome ſtories of his 
younger days, and inſtructs me, by his experience. 

Sometimes 
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Sometimes he teaches me a ſongy like that I was ſing- 
ing juſt now, and on holidays, I read to him out of 
ſome go21 book. This, Phillis, is my life, I have no 
great expectations, but have every cheerful hope that 
can make the heart light and eaſy, 


PHILLIS. 


Well, Damaris, I ſhall not diſpute your taſte. My 
father is able enough, by his own labour, to provide 
for his family, and my mother never ſets us the exam- 
ple of working. Tis true, we are poor, but who 
knows what good fortune may throw in our way. Youth 
is the time for mirth and pleaſure, and I don't care 
how hardly I fare, provided I can get a ſilk lining to 
my hat, and be lady of the May next year. 


DAMARIS, 


Oh! Phillis, this is very pretty for the preſent, but 
in what will it end? Do you thiak that ſmoothneſs of 
face will laſt always? Yon decrepid old woman that 
now limps upon her crutches, was once, they ſay, as 
handſome as you. Her youth paſſed without engaging 
any body's real affection for her, and her good name 
was loſt among the follies ſhe engaged in. Poverty and 
age came on together, She has long been a burden to 


the village and herſelf. If any neighbour's cow is ill, 


all ſuſpicions of witchcraft fall upon her, She can do 
nothing to maintain herſelf, and every body grudges 
her what ſhe has, i 


PMNILLIS, 
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PHILLIS. | 
You are ill-natured, Damaris, to compare me with 
her whom all the world abhors! 1 wiſh you would 
come to the paſtimes, they would put you into a better 
humour? beſides, you would there hear what the ſhep- 


herds ſay to this Phillis, whom you are pleaſed to deſ- 


piſe ſo, 
—. DAMARIS, 

I don't deſpiſe. you, Phillis, but wiſh you well, and 
would fain fee you as happy as myſelf. That fine 
green ſtuff your gown is made of, would become you 
much better if it was your own ſpinning. But I talk 
like an.old man's daughter, and am little heeded, 
Go, pretty butterfly, and rejcice in the ſummer of thy 
days. Let me, like the homely but induſtrious ant, 


lay up ſome proviſion for the winter. 
| MISS TALBOT, 


A CONVERSATION BETWEEN WORTHY, 
SOFHRON, AND CY 


fou THE UNIVERSE DISPLAYED 


| WORTHY. 

I do not wonder that our Engliſh Poets have ſo often 
made the month of May the ſubjeR of their theme. 
All the landſcape around us is now extremely charming, 
and I cannot forbear thinking of, and repeating to my- 


ſelf, Milton's beautiful ſong on May morning: 
Now 
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Now the bright morning-ſtar, day's harbinger, 
Comes dancing from the eaſt, and leads with her 
The flowery May; who from her green lap throws 
The yellow cowſlip, and the pale primroſe, 

Hail, beauteous May, that doſt inſpire, 

Mirth, and youth, and warm deſire; 

Woods and groves are of thy dreſſing, 

Hill and dale doth boaſt thy bleſſing. 


Thys we ſalute thee with our early ſong, 
. welcome thee, and wilh thee long. 
And I ſee too, Sophia, your care in your flower- 
garden has collected all the beautiful flowers of May, to 
entertain our fight and ſmell, How lovely do thoſe 
flowers that border the parterre, look from this window ! 

Sophia, We will, if you pleaſe, go down and take a 
nearer view ; but I muſt firſt intreat you to inform me, 
Mr. Worthy, why the firlt appearance of a flower-gar- 
den inſpires each beholder with a ſucden pleaſure; and 
whence it can proceed, that without any diſtin thought 
we are, that moment, ſenſible of a ſatis faction we ex- 
perience in no other place? The cauſe, in my opinion, 
is to be derived from the rich colours which ſtrike our 
light ; and it is not without deſign, that flowers have 
been arrayed with ſo much ſplendor. 

Wirthy, I would willingly know Sophron's ſenti- 
ments on this ſubje&, 

Sophron, I freely confeſs it never entered into my 
thoughts to ſeek for any deſign in flowers : but if I may 
Judge of them by the delight they afford me, they were 


certainly created to pleaſe us, 
8 opbia . 
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Sophia, That ſeems to be a flattering thought : But 
is there nothing more? And muſt we really take it for 

an illuſion of ſelf-love. 

Worthy. I am far from entertaining that opinion: 
When God created the flowers, he thought fit to blend 
utility with pleaſure, * If he had only appointed them 
to furniſh each plant with a re- productive ſeed, he 
would not have graced the generality of them with 
Tuch amiable forms and engaging colours ; but they 
would have reſembled roots, which being only calculated 
to impart nouriſhment to the plant in a ſituation of ob- 
ſcurity, were not provided with any embelliſhment. 
Whereas the Great Being, who formed the flowers, 
ſeems to have taken pleaſure to ſhape and paint the 
greateſt part of them in ſuch a manner, as qualifies 
them to regale the view of man, and adorn his habi- 


| tation, 


Sophia, Would nct one be apt to fay, that, at leaſt, 
the moſt lovely of all the tribe are ſeparated from the 
commonalty of flowers, in order to form a ſhining em- 
baſly ; and that they advance to render homage to their 
Lord, and are deputed to hail him King of Nature? 

Worthy. Tis an infallible truth, that the beauty of 
flowers never fails to inſpire us with joy; and when we 
have ſufficiently examined the faireſt, we are ſenſible 
they are only proper to refreſh the fight; and, indeed, 
the proſpe they afford is ſo touching, and we experi- 
ence their power te be ſo effectual, that the generality 
of thoſe arts which are ambitious to pleaſe, ſcem moſt 


ſucceſsful when they borrow their aſſiſtance. Sculpture 
zmitates 
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imitates them in its ſofteſt ornaments, architecture 
beſtows the embelliſhments of leaves and feſtoons on 
thoſe columns and fronts, which would otherwiſe be too 
naked. The richeſt embroideries are little more than 
foliage and flowers; the moſt magnificent filks are 
almoſt covered with theſe charming forms, and are 
thought beautiful, in proportion as they reſemble the 
lively tinge of natural flowers. | 

Sopbron. All perſons in general are touched with the 
beauty of theſe productions; and 'tis a misfortune we 
mould ever be deprived of their view. 

Sophia. It is certain, that what has been ſaid of a 
different kind of beauty, may be applied to each flowe er 
an particular, 


The faireſt forms that nature. ſhows 
Suſtain the ſharpeſt doom ; 

Her life was like the morning roſe, 
That withers in its bloem. | 


But as the generality of flowers are employed to 
adorn the dwellings of man, at leaſt for a certain time, 
they never make their appearance in one united body, 
nor at the ſame period of time. They tender him their 
ſervice in ſucceſſion ; they agree to beautify the dif-. 
ferent ſeaſons : they ſucceed each other, without leav- 
ing any vacant ſpaces ; and we ſeldom complain of their 
abſence, ſince they divide among them the four pore 
tions ot the year, 
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Worthy. The flowers are not only diverſified from 
one ſeaſon to another, but even thoſe that bloom toge- 
ther in the ſame period of time have a beautiful variety 
of forms, which demonſtrate the endleſs invention of 


their author, together with his deſign to multiply the 


ornaments of our habitations. *Tis impoſſible to enu- 
merate the different plans by which all the families of 
flowers have been formed, without repeating any per- 
 feft ſimilitude between them. Every touch is truly 
original, and peculiar toa certain ſpecies. 

Soph. How pleaſing are the charms of variety! 
Worthy. This is viſible in all the works of God, and 
every part of his creation, His will regulates all that 
is amiable. The obje& which he has once created is 
always pleaſing. He makes it evident, that he is the 
maſter of nature, and that he renders it tractable to his 
laws. This matter, which conforms to his orders with 
ſo much pliancy and obedience, aſſumes all the ſhapes 
with which he pleaſes to impreſs it, and is immediately 
productive of each effect that he ordained. He imprin's 
upon it the moſt apparent and oppoſite characters, ac- 
tording to hir ſovereign pleaſure. He moulds the face 
of a lion, a tyger, and a leopard, into an aſſemblage of 
dreadful features and lineaments, that fill the moſt un- 
daunted hearts with terror. But when his unerring 
hand faſhions the ſame matter into flowers, to delight 
| our view, he frames them in a different manner. He 
gives them a ſoft and elegant form, and arrays them 
with the moſt deliciate attractions, that inſpire us with 
delight the moment we behold them, He confines the 
terrifying 
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terrifying forms of natute to woods and deſarts, remote 
from man, but ſheds a profuſion of flowers and verdure 
over our fields, our meadows, our gardens, and all the 
proſpe around us. Man, therefore, beholds himſelf 
encompaſſed with objects that are only offered to his 
view, with an intention to ſolace himſelf in his labours, 
by preſenting him with pleafures in every part, that 
amuſe him without corrupting his mind 

Sophia. Flowers are not only intended to beautify 
the earth with their ſhining colours, but the greateſt 
part of them, in order to render the entertainment 
more exquiſite, diffuſe a fragrance that perfumes all the 
air around us; and it ſhould ſeem as if they were ſolt- 
citous to receive their odours for the evening and 
morn, when walking is moſt-agreeable ; but their 
ſweets are very faint during the heat of the day, when 
we viſit them the lealt. 

Worthy. In the ſtudy of natural things, true philo» 
ſophy is never limited to the contemplation of their me- 
chaniſm, but extends its curioſity to the benefits they 
produce, We are eaſily ſenſible of the intercourſe that 
appears between the flowers, the air, and the ſun- 
beams; and can we poſſibly be unacquainted with that 
goodneſs which is ſo attentive to make this correſpond- 
ence advantageoes to man? Providence has not only 
enamelled his way with flowers, for the entertainment 
of his view, but has taken care to embalm and purify 
the air he breathes, by ſhedding the nobleſ perfumes” 
in his paſſage. One would even imagine that the flow- 
ers acquitted themſelves of this duty with a conſciouy 
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punQuality, ſince they reſerve their moſt ſenſible and 
pleaſing exhalations for thoſe moments of the evening, 
| when they behold man reſorting to their beauties for 
his recreation after his labours. 

. Sophia, Their ſervices are not limited to the fight 
and ſmell; other ſenſes may derive advantages from 
their miniſtration. They ſupply us with paſtes to en- 
rich our deſerts, and preſent us with powders to per- 
fume our wardrobes ; they afford us delicate ſyrups, 
and even remedies to relieve us when we are indiſpoſed. 
Violets, jonquils, and peach bloſſoms, roſes, jaſſa- 
mines, carnations, and eſpecially orange-flowers, ac- 
cemmodate us with conſerves, and a variety of confec- 
tions: together with eſſences and diſtilled waters, that 
continue to us the enjoyment of the odours and other 
uſeful qualities of flowers, when they have long ceaſed 
to be in ſeaſon, 

Sopbron. I have always been fond of flowers, but 
my idea of their merit was too mean and imperfect; I 
conſidered them as little productions, that were acci- 
dentally ſcattered over the earth. But I am now ſenſi- 
ble they make their appearance to pleaſe me, and I 
regard them with admiration and gratitude, 

Sophia. Nothing can be more juſt than that thought. 
What advantage could we derive from the ſenſe of 
ſight, were it not accompanied with proper ſentiments ? 

' Worthy. The flowers, Sophron, which tender us 
ſach pleaſing ſervices, diſcloſe a function ſtill more no- 
ble and beneficial than perpetuating the plants, and 
embelliſhing the face of nature. 
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Sophron, What can they poſſibly do more? 

orthy. They furniſh us with inſtruction, and con- 
duct us by gentle ſteps to the knowledge of the firſt 
Being, who has condeſcended to ſhape and paint them 
with ſo much delicacy, and to grace them with ſuch a 
variety of beauties. How amiable muſt he then be, 
who is the ſource of ſo many charms in ſuch an infinity 
of objects, to which he conſtantly imparts the ſame 
laſtre they diſcloſed when they firſt appeared on the 
earth? And if he has been pleaſed to beſtow ſo mag- 
nificent an array on creatures of ſach a tranſient dura- 
tion, and who to-morrow will be withered and trodden 
under foot, like the herbage of the field, what will ke 
not do for us, who are the objects of his complacency ? | 
What riches will he not ſhower upon us with profuſion, 
when he ſhall fill the deſires which he himſelf has 
created within us, and when his omnipotence ſhall be 
employed to embelliſk the ſouls of m_ . 


THE SISTERS CHOICE, 
o Ry 
JUDGMENT OF THE FLOWERS. 


Near Avon's banks, a cultur'd ſpot, 
With many a tuft of flow'rs adorn'd, 
Was once an aged ſhepherd's cot, 
Who ſcenes of greater ſplendor ſcorn'd. 
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Three beautcous daughters bleſt his bed, 
Who made the little plat their care ; 

And ev'ry ſweet by Flora ſpread, 
Attentive ſtill they planted there. 


Once, when ſtill ev'ning veil'd the ſky, 
The fire walk'd forth and ſought the bow'r z 
And bade the lovely maids draw nigh, 
And each ſelect ſome fav'rite flow'r. 


The fit with radiant ſplendor charm'd, 
A variegated Tulip choſe ; 

The next with love of brauty warm'd, 
Preferr'd the ſweetly bluſhing Ręſe. 


The third, who, mark'd with depth of thought, 
How theſe bright flow'rs muſt droop away ;. 
An ev'ning primroſe only brought, 
Which opens with the cloſing day. 


The ſage awhile in ſilence view d 
The various choice of flow'rs difplay'd ;. 
And then (with wiſdom's gift endued) 
Addreſs'd each beauteous lining maid : 


«« Who choſe the T2 ſplendid dyes, 
“ Shall own, too late, when that decays, 
That vainly proud, not greatly wiſe, 
She only caught a ſhort-liv'd blaze: 


« The 
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* The Roſe, though beauteous leaves and ſweet, 
© It's glorious vernal pride adorn, 
& Let her who choſe, beware to meet - 
© The biting ſharpneſs of its thorn, 


But ſhe, who to fair day-light's ſtrain, 

© The ev*ning /low'r more juſt preferi'd ; 
« Choſe real worth, nor choſe in vain, 

© The one great object of regard. 


& Ambitious tho, the Tulip race, 
In all life's varied courſe beware; 

* Caught with ſweet pleaſure's ro grace, 
« Do thox, it's ſharper thorns beware. 


& Thou, prudent ſtill to virtue“ lore, 
% Attend, and mark her counſels ſage ; 
* She, like thy fow'r, has charms in flore,, 
To ſoothe the ev'ning of thine age.“ 


He ceas'd,—attend the moral ſtrain, 
The muſe enlighten'd pours ; - 
Nor let her pencil trace in vain 
The judgment of the flow'rs. 
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COW EREY ATITO NR 


FROM MORAL TALES, 


BY PERCIVAL». 


Honour and ſhame ſrom no condition riſe, 
POPE, 


SACEHARISSA was about fifteen years of age. Na- 
ture had given her a high ſpirit, and education had 
foſtered it into pride and haughtineſs. This temper 
was diſplayed in every little competition which ſhe had 
with her companions. She could not brook the leaſt 
oppoſition from thoſe whom ſhe regarded as her infe- 
riors; and if they did not inſtantly ſubmit to her incli- 
nation, ſhe aſſumed all her airs of dignity, and treated 
them with the moſt ſupercilious contempt. She domi- 
neered over her father's ſervants ; always commanding 
their good offices with the voice of authority, and dif- 
daining the gentler language of requeſt, Euphronius 
was walking with her yeſterday, when the gardener 
brought her a noſegay, which ſhe had. ordered him to 
collect. You blockhead! ſhe cried, as he delivered it 
to her ; what ſtrange flowers have you choſen, and how 


aukwardly have you put them together ! Blame not the 
| | man 


man with ſo much harſhneſs, ſaid Euphronius, becauſe 
his taſte is different from yours! He meant to pleaſe 
you; and his good intention merits your thanks, and 
and not your cenſure. Thanks! replied Saccharilla, 
ſcornfully, He is paid for his ſervices, and it is his 
duty to perform them. And if he does perform them, he 
acquits himſelf of his duty, returned Euphronius. The 
obligation is fulfilled on his fide; and you have no 
more right to upbraid him for executing your orders 
according to his belt ability, than he has to claim from 
your father more wages than were covenanted to be 
given him. But he is a poor dependant, ſaid Saccha- 
riſſa, and earns a livelihood by his daily labour. That 
livelihood, anſwered Euphronius, is the juſt price of his 
labour; and if he receive nothing farther from your 
hands, the account is balanced between you. But a ge- 
nerous perſon compaſſionates the lot of thoſe, who are 
neceflitated to toil for his benefit or gratification, He 
lightens their burthens ; treats them with kindneſs and 
affection; ſtudies to promote their intereſt and happi- 
neſs ; and as much as poſſible conceals from them their 
ſervitude, and his ſuperiority. The diſtinctions of rank 
and fortune he regards as accidental ; and though the 
circumſtances of life require that there ſhould be hewers 
of wood, and drawers of water, yet he forgets not that 
mankind are by nature equal ; all being the offspring 
of God, the ſubjects of his moral government, and joint 
heirs of immortality. A conduct directed by ſuch 
principles, gives a maſter claims which no money can 
purchaſe, no labour can repay. His affection can only 
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be compenſated by love; his kindneſs, by gratitude- 
and his cordiality, by the ſervice of the heart. 

Sacchariſſa heard theſe remonſtrances with aſtoniſh» 
ment ? and was ſhocked at the idea of being degraded 
to an equality with her father's domeſtics. Euphronius 
perceived the emotions of her mind; and thus continued 
the converſation, In the form and ſtructure of their 
bodies, you muſt acknowledge that they bear a perfect 
reſemblance to you. Perhaps you will confeſs alſo, 
that they excel you in health, ſtrength, and agility. 
They can endure the heats of ſummer, and the rigours 
of winter; the cravings of hunger, and the fatigues 
of labour; whilſt you ſhiver with the ſummer's breeze, 
obey every call of appetite, and are incapable of toil: 
or hardſhip, Thus your more elevated ſtation increaſes 
your wants, and leſſens your perſonal abilities to ſupply 
them: And you are a dependant on the induſtry and 
kill of thouſands, for your food, raiment, and habita- 
tion. Sacchariſſa ſtartled at the word dependant ; and 
urged Euphronius to explain his meaning. Remember 
then, ſaid he, that if I mortify your pride, it is in com- 
pliance with your own requeſt, You are no ſtranger 
to the compoſition of bread ; but it is probable that you 
never conſidered how much art and labour are neceſſary 
to furciſh you with this plain and common article of 
diet. The farmer and his hinds ſow the grain; reap 
it when ripe; gather it into the barn ; thrafh it; and 
ſeparate the chaff from the wheat. Theſe operations re- 
quire the plough, the harrow, the fickle, the cart, the 
flail, and the winnower ;. inſtruments which give em- 
"ml ploy- 
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ployment to numberleſs hands, in the workmanſhip or 
materials of them. Take the plough for an example. 
It conſiſts of iron and wood. Iron is dug out of the 
bowels of the earth, and perhaps tranſported to us from 
Sweden or America. The ore of it is to be calcined, 
fuſed, caſt, and wrought into bars, before the metal is 
fitted for the artiſt, who is to faſhion it. Such pro- 
ceſſes cannot be carried on without furnaces, bellows, 
charcoal, and a variety of tools and conveniencies, 
Theſe again admit of further ſub-diviſion; and you 
ſee miners, ſhipwrights, ſailors, ſmelters, coakers, ma- 
ſons, black-ſmiths, &c. &c. unite their labours to com- 
plete the ploughſhare. 

The other part of the plough is generally made of the 
wood of the aſh and of-the oak ; and employs the plan- 
ter, ſeller, ſawyer, and” carpenter, beſides all the arti- 
ficers who furniſh them with their ſeveral implements. 
When the wheat is ſeparated from the chaff, it is put in- 
to ſacks, and ſent to the mill. The ſacks are manu- 
factured of hemp, which paſſes through a multiplity of 
hands, before it reaches the weaver; whoſe loom, ſhut- 
tle, and reed, are again the productions of a variety of 
artiſts, The ſame obſervation is applicable to the mill; 
the machinery of which conſiſts of ſo many parts, that it 
would be tedious, to attempt the enumeration of them. 

The flour being thus provided, at the expence of. ſo 
much time, ſkill, and induſtry, it muſt be mixed with 
water, yeaſt, and ſalt, and then baked in the oven. 
Yeaſt preſuppoſes fermentation, and all the antecedents 
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neceſſary to effect it. Salt is either obtained from ſra- 


water, or ſprings of brine; or it is found in a cryſtalline 
form in the bowels of the earth. You have been a wit- 
neſs at Northwich, to the many operations which it un- 
dergoes ; and to the number of men who are occupied 
in the preparation of it, The baker muſt be furniſhed 
with a ſhovel, with faggots, and with an oven ; and 
each of theſe afford employment to —_ ſpecies of 
art and induſtry. 

Euphronius pauſed here, and obſerved with pleaſure, 
that Sacchariſſa appeared to be impreſſed by what he had 
delivered, You are ſenſible, I hope, continued he, of 
the obligations which you owe to thouſands, for every 
morſel of hread that you eat. Extend your reflections 
farther, and confider, in the ſame manner, the other ar- 
ticles of your food, the conveniencies of your dwelling, 
and all the various parts of your dreſs ; and you will find 
that the labour beſtowed upon you, exceeds all compu - 
tation.“ 

Vou have exalted me, in my own eſtimation, ſaid 
Saccariſſa jocularly, by ſhewing that ſuch multitudes 


are employed in my ſervice. And your leſſon, ſo far 


from teaching humility, 1 rather to juſtify what 
you term pride. 

Euphronius replied, that this was a ſtrange perver- 
ſion of his argument: for if a dependence on the labour 


* A pin, trifling as the value of it may be deemed, generally 
paſſes through eighteen hands before it is compleated, See Smith 
on the Cauſes of the Wealth of Nations, 


and 
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and good offices of others be a real exaltation, we have 
moſt reaſon for pride in childhood, ſickneſs, or in a ſtate 
of idiocy. Under ſuch circumſtances, we receive the 
higheſt benefit from the community, without degrading 
_ ourſelves by any perſonal ſervices in return. Beſides, 
in the preſent improved ſtate of ſocial life, the loweſt 
mechanic, as well as the richeſt citizen, may boaſt that 
thouſands of his fellow-creatures are employed for him ; 
and that the accommodations of his humble cottage 
have coſt more toil and induſtry, than the palaces of 
many a monarch on the coaſt of Africa. 

The eſtate of your father, Sacchariſſa, was honourably 
acquired by your anceſtor, Lyſander. Your ſubſiſtence 
and enjoyments, therefore, are the price of his labour. 
But the ſubſiſtence and enjoyments of your gardener are 
the price of his own, With ſkill and diligence he cul- 
tivates the ſoil, and raiſes the fruits of the earth, You 
purchaſe them with the earnings of your grandſire; and 
conſume them in ſloth and diſſipation. Compare his 
condition with yours, in this point of light, and then de- 
termine which is moſt reſpectable 

Such reflections were ſtrange and novel to Sacchariſ- 
ia, She continued muſing for ſome time; but, at 
length, renewed the converſation, by aſking whether ſhe 
might not reaſonably pride herſelf on the ſuperiority 
over others in knowledge and power, which education, 
rank, and fortune had given her? 

Knowledge, replied Euphronius, is intrinſically valu- 
able, as it elevates the mind, and qualifies us for higher 
degrees of felicity, both in the preſent, and in a future 
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life. But with reſpe& to others it affords no claim of 
diſtinction, unleſs it be applied to their emolument. 
Power, abſtractly conſidered, is of little eſtimation; and 
may either dignify or degrade the poſſeſſor. If you 
wiſh to derive honour from it, be careful to render it 
ſubſervient to the happineſs of all around you ; and en- 
joy with. gratitude, . not with affected ſuperiority, the 
exalted privilege of doing good. Has your mind been 
cultivated by a liberal education? Be thankful to God, 
and to your parents; but remember, with humility, 
how far your ignorance exceeds your knowledge. 

It is not conſiſtent with wiſdom either to over-rate 
our own attainments, or to undervalue thoſe of others.“ 
The gardener, whom you juſt now treated with ſuch 
contempt, is a man of ſcience, though unacquainted 
with any branch of the belles {rttres, He is verſed in the 
nature of- ſoils, the variety of ſeeds, the habitudes of 
plants, the culture of trees, the multiplication of flowers, 
and in all that relates to the curious and important ſyſ- 
tem of vegetable life. The acquiſition and daily ap- 
plication of this uſeful knowledge, exerciſes and invi- 
_gorates the powers of his underſtanding ; and he learns 
to compare, to diſcriminate, to reaſon, and to judge 
with no leſs accuracy than the logician, the ſtateſman, 
the divine, or the philoſopher, Euphronius was pro- 
ceeding to extend the obſervation to mechanics and ar- 

tiſts; but he was 1aterrupted by a little incident, not 
worth relating, which put an end to the coverſation. 
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BETWEEN AFATHER AND DAUGHT ER. 


BY COLLY CIBBER.. 


Sir Charles, Well, child, how did you like your en- 
tertainment yeiterday ? 

Miſs. Why really, Sir, as I never was at a wedding 
before, it-threw me into a more ſerious way of thinking. 
than I could have imagined, 

Sir Charles. What! It put you in mind, I ſuppoſe,. 
of how long it might probably be to your own wedding? 
Now I ſhould be glad to know what ſort of companion, 
you would chuſe to find your happineſs at home with. 

"Mi. If I were left to my choice, Sir, I would ra» 
ther paſd my time with a plain man of good ſenſe and 
good nature, than the handſomeſt vain rake, who would. 
probably like no body ſo well as himſelf; or with the 
ſineſt flimſy coxcomb of quality that ever had ten thou 
ſand a year thrown away upon him. 

Sir Charles, Softly, ſoftly, madam; ſuppoſe you 
had this man of your own making, pray which ſcheme 
of happineſs do you think the majority of your ſex 
would more probably envy, theirs br yours? | 

Mz. She muſt be a fine lady, indeed, that only 
marries to be envy'd! But, thank heaven! that's a 


grandeur of ſoul I am not yet got up to. Nor could Þ 
envy 


| 
| 
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envy a ſultaneſs, hung with diamonds, that were to be 
ſtrangled in a ſilver bow-ſtring, or poiſoned in a golden 
cup; for ſuck and no better, have been the miſerable 
preferments of many a modern fine lady, Now, Sir, 
the plain ſcheme of a rational happineſs needs none of 
theſe trappings and trumpery to keep it in coun- 
tenance—— 


« One precious hour of mutual happineſs is worth a 
«© whole eternity without it!“ 18 


Well, Sir, you may lift up your eyes as wonderfully 
as you pleaſe, but what you ſmile at, you will find, has 
made me ſerious. 

Sir Charles. Well, madam, pray what advantage 
will your way of talking draw from it ? And why are 
you to ſuppoſe any of your acquaintance would receive 
a man that your ladyſhip would turn up your noſe at? 

Miſs. Becauſe, Sir, I ſee ſo many of them repent of 
their haſty happineſs every day. Dear papa ! do but 
conſider what diſmal doings there has been among the 
the married couples in my time, what ſad ſtories have 
been told all over the town of them? How many fine 
creatures have been ſacrificed to fine gentlemen without 
principles? To great eſtates without the leaſt comfort- 
able enjoyment of them ? To paſſionate lovers, without 
defire or concern whether the bride had, or had not, any 
one bleſſing above her fortune to beſtow upon them ? 
What tinſel qualities then muſt theſe poor creatures 
have been drawn in by, to have repoſed their whole 
happineſs of life in them ? 
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Kir Charles, Nay, there has been ſad work amorg 
tem, that's certain. 

Miſs. But, as yet, we are talking without book; for 
you have neither forbid, nor enjoined me any thing. 
Vou have not ſo much as given me a hint that this or 
that perſon in the world is the man you have a mind 
ſnould, or ſhould not be well with me. 

Sir Charles, That may be, perhaps, becauſe I am as 
hard to pleaſe as yourſelf; I have looked upon ſeveral 
with that view, but ſtill-—ſo many men, ſo many 
objections. 

Miſ5, Well, Sir, I dare ſay we ſhall both be in fa- 
your of the ſame man; and therefore I have but one ne- 
gative favour to beg of you. 

Sir Charles, That would be hard indeed to deny 
you: But come, what is it? 

Mi. Only this, Sir, that you will never recom- 
mend a libertine wit, or a great eſtate with a great cox - 
comb, to me. 

Sir Charles, Vdu need not have taken this precau- 
tion, child ; for I know your taſte too well to ſuppoſe 
either of them would go down with you. 

Miſs, I am ſatisfied. 

Sir Charles. And now, my dear, you muſt give mc 
leave to offer a negative preliminary on my part. 

Miſi. Don't be fo ceremoniouſly _—_— good Sir, 
for I am ſure I ſhall come into it. | 

Sir Charles. Give me then your honeſt word (but 
remember my good opinion of you for ever hangs upon 
four keeping it) that you will never engage in a pro- 

miſe 
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miſe to any man, of the moſt plauſible merit, without 


aſking me what I know, or what I think of him. 
Mi. Dear papa! as my heart has never yet been 


. waken'd with a danger, it might be too preſumptuous 
to ſay it never ſhall have its frailties: But if it ſhould de- 
ceive me, if it ſhou!d be weak enough to love without 


your knowledge, I would be myſelf its firſt: accuſer; 


my ſhame and guilt ſhould kneel to you for protection, 
and complain of its diſobedience. 


Sir Charle:, My dear girl! how your concern affects 
mel! how amiable is this reſignation ? It really warms. 


me, that ſelf-denial has ſuch ſway with you: But minds 
well form'd will always have it. O thihk, child, how 


weak, how childiſh are our ſenſual appetites, to hope 


[for happinefs excluſive of our virtue, This, Kitty, 


was more than I could have hoped from you. 

Mi. But not more, Sir, than your goodneſs ha: 
prompted me to promiſe, .and ſolemnly to give my hand 
for the performance of: Nay, if my lips will be a better 


'ſecurity—— 


Sir Charles, I don't deſire a better: Come, ſeal and 
deliver. 

Miſs. There, Sir; take it as my act and deed—and 
when I break the leaſt article of this engagement, what- 
ever misfortunes may attend me, they ſhall never be im- 


puted to your indulgence. 


Sir Charles. Say no more, I admire your ſentiments, 
my dear: There is no making life eaſy, child, but 


where power and obedience are as willing to give as !9 


take; 
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take ; and ſince our difference isdiflolved into a mutual' 
trult, let us e'en call another cauſe, and—ring for che 
tea, | 


BETWEEN A GENTLEMAN AND Hs; 
PUPILS 


Gent, Permit me, madam, to aſk your. ideas of ha- 
ted and revenge? 

Mi. L cannot, fir, but conſider hatred and revenge 
a3 two abominable vices. If either men or women, who 
naturally wiſh to be happy, would make ſerious reflec - 
tions on the inconveniences which theſe two paſſions 
draw after them, they would ſoon baniſh that from 
their hearts, which poiſons all the happy moments of 
their lives. 
Gent, I may add, miſs, that revenge, ſo far 5 
hurting the object at which we level it, often recoils. 
upon ourſelves, Hatred devours thoſe that harbour it, 
it is an eternal torment, and they themſelves, experi- | 
ence that load of uneaſineſs'they wiſh to inflit on ano- | 
ther, To have no deſire to conquer hatred by the love 
of virtue, is a ſufficient proof, that we ſtudy not our 
own intereſts. An ingenious author has obſerved, 
ſpeaking of hatred, that This paſſion puts it in the 
power of thoſe we hate, to vex and torment us: the 
very ſight of the object we hate, raiſes in our minds 
* what purſues us ſleeping and — Hence it is, 

« the: 
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« the hater only, is tormented, whilſt the hated enjoys 
« repoſe and tranquillity.” We are not compelled to 
love and eſteem thoſe who injure us; but we ſhould tum 
our hatred into pity or contempt for them. If a man 
offends me, why ſhould I puniſh myſelf for his fault ? 
It is puniſhing ourſelves to think too ſeriouſly of an af. 
front, and to make it our conſtant ſtudy how we ſhal! 
be revenged, when it -may, perhaps, never be in our 
power. 

M. I cannot but admire the ſaying of an old phi- 
loſopher. ** When J have an injury done me, I never 
, ſet the becon on fire, nor am I troubled. I conſider 
« ho did it; if my kinſman, he did it ignorantly; if 
„% my friend, he did it againſt his will; if my enemy, it 
* is no more than I expected. I even put a fair con- 
* ſtruction upon every thing which happens to me.” 
Were this doctrine more frequently adopted, it would 
fave much vexation and uneaſineſs. 

Gent. You are right, Miſs, beyond all contradic- 
tion ; but nothing is more difficult than to bring peo- 
ple, young folks in particular, to think and act pro- 
perly. Contempt of an injury ts often a more ſevere 
puniſkment on the perſon who injures us, than ſhewing 
the higheſt mark of our revenge. Good people, ſtand 
not in fear of hatred ; but there are none who do not 
feel ſome grief and mortification on being deſpiſed. 
Great men are diſtinguiſhed by the generous manner 
in which they treat their enemies, when they have them 
in their power. Ceſar, after having conquered his, par- 


doned them. Titus, ſhewed mercy to the conſpirators, 


who 
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who had combined to take away his life and empire. 
And the ſame may be ſaid of ſome of our Engliſh kings. 
At the ſame time that hiſtory preſents us with amiable 
-haraQters, it gives us convincing proofs, that many a 
heart has been ſubdued by hatred and revenge. 

Mi/:, I apprehend, Sir, religion and virtue, will 
not permit us to hate any one, and though the heart may 
be naturally prone to harbour in it hatred and re- 
venge, yet it ſhould be kept in ſubjection. I know not 
whether theſe paſſions do not ariſe, in ſome degree, from 
pride. It is but a few days ſince, that I was led into 
reflections of this nature, from an event which fills me 
with horror. Lucinda and Dorothea where twin- ſiſters, 
and ſo much like each other, when they grew up, that 

was difficult for any one, not intimately acquainted 
with them, to know the one from the other, when 
aſunder, Their parents dreſſed them alike ; gave them 
the ſame education, and neither had the leaſt reaſon to 
complain of any partiality, either in indulgencies orcor- 
tections. | 


It ſhould ſeem as though nature took delight in ſport- 


| ing with her own works, and ſpoiling by one fault, the 


beauty of the whole. Though they were both alike in 
their external form, they differed widely in the diſpo- 
ſition of their minds, Lucinda, was chearful, affable, 
and good-natured, and poſſeſſed all thoſe internal ac- 
compliſhments, which ſet off beauty in its greateſt 
luſtre. Dorothea, was gloomy, proud, and ill-natured, 
and ſo fond of her charms, as to look upon the reſt of 
her ſex with contempt, It is not therefore to be won- 

| dered 
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dered at, that her boſom was the ſeat of hatred and re. 
venge. As they grew up, they ingroſſed the attention 
of all the gentry in the neighbourhood, from whom they 
received frequent invitations, The behaviour of Lu- 
cinda, procured her the eſteem and friendſhip of all ſbe 
-approached, whilſt that of Dorothea, gave only uneaſi- 
neſs and diſguſt. Lueinda, perceiving her reputation 
daily increaſed, while that of her ſiſter diminiſhed, ſh+ 
grew uneaſy for the conſequences, and being one day 
alone with her fiſter, ſpoke to her thus,“ My dear 
Dorothea, it gives me great concern, to fee you fall in 
the opinion of the world. What little”room has any of 
us to be proud of external accompliſhments, when we 
know not how ſoon we may be deptived of them. Nei- 
ther time, accidents, nor diſorders, can rob us of*the 
beauties of the mind, or the good will of thoſe whom 
we attach to us by prudence and diſcretion, Why will 
you give way to the warmth of your temper, and not 
'endeavour to curb that which diſtorts ev'ry feature in 
your lovely face? Why, through a fond conceit of your- 
ſelf, make thoſe your enemies who would gladly be your 
beſt friends ? My ſiſter cannot be inſenſible, that I bear 
a part in, and feel much for the diſgraces ſhe brings on 
herſelf.” Dorothea inſtead of improving from this ten- 
der and wiſe admonition, flew in a rage out of the room, 
ſaying, as ſhe went, that ſhe would be reproved 
by none but her elders, and that ſhe knew not what 
Tight ſhe had to ſcrutinize her conduct. How amiable 
and happy was the one, and how def Uu and unhap- 


PY the other! 
A SECONP 
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A SECOND DTALOGUE 


BETWEEN THE GENTLEMAN AND Hlg 
PUPIL. 


Gent. | You begin, Miſs, to reaſon ſo well upon the 
various paſſions to which human nature is liable, that I 
will venture to aſk your opinion of anger and rage, 

M/. I am happy, Sir, in finding you do not con- 
fider thoſe hours which you are fo obliging as to paſs 
with me, entirely thrown away. For my part, I can«' 
not but conſider anger and rage as a moſt dangerous ene- 
my to a young lady. as it converts the moſt beautiful 
features, into thoſe of diſguſt. 

Gent, Undoubtedly, Miſs, it does, and a young lady 
ſhould be particularly cautious in guardicg againſt its 
fatal effects. When the mind is firm and courageous, it 
reſiſts the impetuoſity of thoſe emotions, which have no 
connection with the ſerenity of the ſoul, of which tran- 
quility is the moſt eſſential quality. Without tranqui- 
lity of ſoul, the imagination is always agitated, and ne- 
ver fixes upon any thing good, wiſe, or durable. An- 
ger changes (if I may be allowed the expreſſion) the very 
eſſence of the mind; of which reaſon and judgment con- 
ſtitute its nature; and this reaſon and judgment vaniſhes 
in the exceſs of paſlion, 
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Miſs, I always compare a perſon, Sir, who 1s not to 
be moved by anger, to a powerful monarch, who has an 


empire within himſelf. Reaſon commands in chief, 


and poſſeſſes his throne and ſceptre, All his paſſions, 
like obedient ſubjeRs, obey him. Nothing is more ca- 
pable of correcting this folly in men, than making them 
rellect on the ſorry figures thoſe make, who ſuffer them- 
felves to exceed the baunds of moderation. People 
who do not accuſtom themſelves to check their anger 
from burſting into a flame, become inſenſibly ſo ha- 
bituated to it, as to break out on the mereſt trifles. 
The loſs of a dog, a bird, er even a toothpick, deprive 
many people of their reaſon for ſome minutes, 

I have heard it very juſtly obſerved, that it would 
be impoſſible for any one to give themſelves up to pal- 
Kon, if in the height of their anger, they were made to 
view. themſelves in a glaſs. They would then be 
aſhamed of themſelves, and would judge of the ſtate 
of their ſouls by what they would ſee in the deformity 
of their face, 
| Gent, It muſt be a ſhocking fight indeed, and 1 
think muſt have its effect. 


BETWEEN 
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BETWEEN A COVERNESS AND HER 
PUPILS. 


oN ORTHOGRAPHY AND THE PRACTICAL USE er 
GRAMMAR. 


Mentoria, My dear ladies, as you have gone 
through your different exerciſes intirely to my ſatisfac- 
tion, I ſhall now lay down ſome rules to accelerate your 
progreſs in Engliſh Grammar. As you have in the 
courſe of your leflons acquired the knowledge of nouns, 
pronouns, adverbs, and participles, it ſhall be my pre- 
ſent endeavour to reduce them to a practical ſyſtem. It 
13 needleſs to inform your ladyſhips, that thoſe who are 
defective in orthography, though in an exalted ſtation of 
life, are never ranked in the claſs of what is uſually ſtiled 
good company. Their elevation renders their imper- 
fections more conſpicuous, and the reflection that they 
have neglected to make a proper uſe of the opportuni- 
dies granted them to improve their talents, ſubjects them 
to ridicule and contempt; whilſt the poor, whoſe ſitua- 
tion in life excludes from every ſource of mental culti- 
vation, excite our pity, and demand our aſſiſtance. As 
their ignorance cannot be imputed as a fault, the errors 
which are the natural conſequences of it, ſhould neyer 


N be 


** 


be noticed, but from the humane motive of diſpelling the 
darkneſs which obſcures their underſtanding. This is a 


F. taſk of ſuch a tender nature, it requires the hand of a 


Kilful artiſt to perform the operation; leſt while we 
mean to heal, we wound. 

Lady Mary. I am much obliged to you, my dear 
madam, for the patns you take to improve me and Lady 
Louiſa ; and hope, by our aſſiduity, to make you a 
ſuitable return. I am very deſirous to ſpeak and write 
correctly: The attention I pay to your inſtruftions, I 
hope will, in a ſhort time, produce the deſired effect. 

Lady Louiſa, My good madam, I have formed the 
ſame reſolution ; which I hope will make amends for 
my former negligence. 

Ment. If, my dears, your future conduct ſhall be con - 
ſiſtent with your preſent declaration, I cannot doubt the 
advance of your improvement. Your attainments will 
be the reward of my labours. Infancy, like the ſpring, 
is the time to ſow the ſeed; which firſt bloſſoms, then 
comes to full maturity, and at laſt decays. I hope the 
 FJoll of your underſtanding is fo fertile, and the culture 
Jo well attended to, that the buds of knowledge will ex- 
pand before the uſual time, and be prematurely ripe. 

Lady M. How rejoiced, my dear Mentoria, you will 
be to ſee us more accompliſhed than young ladies of 
our age uſually are. 

Ment, I ſhould be exceedingly mortified, to find 
you defective in any branch of your education. I think 
at preſent there ſeems no probability of my ſuffering 
any inconvenience on that account, 1 will now 

Pur- 
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purfue my ſcheme, and endeavour to make ſome obſer- 
vations on the uſe of Grammar; which, I hope, 
will be of future uſe to you. I ſhall begin by ſuppoſing 
you in company with a little girl about your own age. 
who would, perhaps, ſay, ©* Pray, Lady Mary, when 
crere you at the play? When my aunt and I was there, 
it was vallly full of company. Sir George and Lady 
S. dfires their compliments to you, and hoprs you are 
well, and riet to know how them pretty flowers of 
yours goes on.“ I hear you reply, my governeſs, Miss 
Simple, teaches me, when I ſpeak in, or of the plurai, 
always to ſay were, inſtead of war; or, if J addreſs my 
diſcourſes in the fingular number, to make uſe of the 
words, deſires, ſendi, hopes, enquires, atis. And when 
I ſpeak of per/ons, ſhe directs me to ſay, they, thy, 
them, vvho, whom ; but when I mention inanimate things, 
always to ſubſtitute the word which, for t. Lx- 
amples: To whom do you ſpeak ? or «vhs told you fo ? 
Are thoſe things yours? which of theſe apples do you 
chooſe ? 

Lady L. I clearly comprehend theſe examples, but 
| Wil to know the dittinRicn of HH and t. 

Ment, I will readily comply with your requeſt. 
The term mhe/e, implies poſſeſſion, Example: ** Theſe 
flowers in my hand;“ and is often uſed to expreſs the 
preſent time, as in this inſtance : © In th:/ days of re- 
fnement.“ Whilſt 5% is a word relative, or uſed in re- 
ference to ſome diſtant object: as 7ho/i books on the 
table,” and is frequently uſed to denote a palt tranſ- 
action: Example; In thoſe early days ſu 
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prevailed,” I ſhall now proceed to explain the 
words, hence, thence, and whence, and their eonnection 
with hre, there, and where, For inſtance: Whilſt I am 
here, I will ride; but when I go from hence, I will walk. 
I intend to read the Spectators when I am here; but 
when I go from erce, I purpoſe to embroider a fire 
ſcreen. From whence did you bring this?” which im - 
plies, *rhere did you meet with it? I ſhall conclude this 
diſſertation, by inquiring whether you remember the 
epicene nouns. | 

Lady M. Are they not thoſe which may with equal 
propriety be applied to the maſculine and femi- 
nine gender ? 

Ment. You are perfectly right as to the general 


idea. I ſhall enumerate a few particular inſtances, 


which I hope will enable you to form a competent know- 
Nedge of this branch of Grammar. Example: The 
terms, Parent, Children, Friend, Neighbour, Couſin, 
Servant, are all epicenes. 

Lady M. My dear Mentoria, nothing can be more 
clear. Lord and Lady H. are my parents; Lord 


. George and myſelf are their children; the Duke and 


Ducheſs of D. are my friends; Sir Charles and Lady 
F. my neighbours; Lord W. and Lady S. my couſins, 
and Thomas and Kitty, my ſervants, 

Nent. It gives me great pleaſure to find your lady- 
ſhip ſo attentive to my inſtructions: You could not poſ- 
ibly have given me a ſtronger proof of your profiting by 
them, than the juſt compariſon you have drawn. 

Lady 


Zach L. T hope I ſhall ſoon be able to expreſs my- 
ſelf with great accuracy. I am ſure, my good madam, 
you will learn me to ſpeak and write juſt as 1 ought to 
do. 

Ment, There requires nothing more to produce rhis 
happy change, than a fixed determination to obſerve 
and imitate the converſation and conduct of thoſe who 
are eminent for their great attainments. You-was guilty 
of a palpable miſtake in the ſpeech you have juſt made. 
You ſaid I ſhould earn you to ſpeak well; when in 
reality the inſtruor teaches and the ſcholar /rarn;, I 
ſhall beg you, for the future, to attend to this 
diſtinction. Perfection in any art or ſcience, is not 
eaſily attained, You muſt not imagine you have gotten 
to your journey's end, when in reality you are adyanced- 
but a few paces ; yet be encouraged by the pleaſing aſ- 
ſarance, that every ſtep you take, removes you further 
from ignorance, and will at laſt conduct you to the goal 
of wiſdom !. | 

Lady M. As you have frequently injoined me to aſk 
the meaning of every word I do not comprehend, I beg, 
you will inform me what Science 1s ? | 

Ment. You have anticipated my intention, as it was 
my fixed purpoſe to reſerve the diſcuſſion of that point 
to ſome future opportunity. A laconic, or conciſe an- 
ſwer, mult ſuffice for the preſent ;. as I intend to ſubjoin- 
a few remarks on the articulation of letters and words; 
and alſo point out ſome capital miſtakes, as they appear 
to me neceſſary appendages for the foregoing ob ſerva- 
tions, Science i a general form for all human learning; 


though 
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though when annexed to the idea of arts, is confined to 
thoſe taught in the univerſities, or other ſeminaries of 
learning: ſuch as grammar, aſtronomy, logic, rhetoric, 
geometry, and muſic, 

La''y L. My dear madam, as you are going to enu« 
merate errors in ſpeech, I ſuppoſe Miſs S. will furniſh 
you with many examples. I obſerved the laſt time J 
was in company with her, ſhe pronounced many words 
wholly different from what I am taught, 

Ment, I ſappoſe, my dear, ſhe has not been inſtruct- 
ed at all; or what is ſtill worſe, probably ſlighted the ad- 
monitions of her governeſs ; who might, notwithſtand- 
ing, be a ſenſible well bred woman, I have obſerved, 
amongſt many other errors, ſhe always ſays perd!, ious, 
inflead of prodigion: : or if ſhe means to deſcribe a per- 
fon of an open and candid diſpoſition, ſhe expreſſes her- 
ſelf by the word ingenious, which ſhe miſtakes for in- 


 £eruous, If ſhe defcribes an outrageous perſon, ſhe ſays 
they are ob/iropolous, inſtead of oHHrepes ous. Sreakin g of 


a venemous creature, ſhe ſaid, it was an obnoxious ani- 
mal; which ſhe miſtook for the word a, that ſig- 


niſies the being hurtful in its nature; the term obne i- 


cas only implying the being liable, or ſubject to any 
thing. Whenever ſhe talks to a perſon in a weak ſtate, 
who is obliged to be dieted, ſhe ſays, he is reduced to a 
regimnt, inſtead of regimen, If ſhe intends to deſcribe 
the uſual methods to bring an offender to juſtice, ſhe 
informs you, he is per/ecuted, She is totally ignorant 
that the word perſteute is improperly applied, except to 
expreſs the hardſhips many have undergone in detence 


of 
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of their religious principles, and does not in the leaft 
convey the 1dea of a legal proſecution. 

Lady M. I often bluſh for her when ſhe pretends to 
ſpeak French; as ſhe generally pronounces it impro- 
perly. 

Mert. I have heard her frequently ſay bone mot? for 
bon met; fox paſs for ſaux pas; or if ſhe meets with the 
word corps, which ſignifies a collective body of men, ſhe 
calls it corp/e ; which, in Engliſh, means a dead body. 
'The other day, ſhe was deſcribing a fracas, or diſtur- 
bance, which had happened in a family ; ſhe declared 
it was the worſt fraca/s ſhe had ever ſeen. 

Lady L. Upon my word, dear madam, the errors of 
Miſs S's converſation appear to me in ſo diſagreeable a 
light, I do not think I ſhall ever take pleaſure in her 
company. Whenever I hear her ſpeak, I ſhall endea- 
vour to correct her errors. 

Ment. Your intention is very good, yet I would 
ever wiſh you to avoid a conſcious ſuperiority, A de- 
gree of modeſt diflidence ſhould attend all your actions. 
Whenever you give your opinion, (which at your age, 
you ſhould never do unaſked) you ſhould deliver your 
ſentiments with deference to thoſe of ſuperior judgment. 
This turn of mind will not obſcure your merit; as mo- 
deſty adds a grace to every other virtue: 


The modeſt ſnow-drop, emblem of fair truth, 
Conveys this leſſon to the thoughtleſs youth: 
That unaſſuming worth will ever find 
A warm reception in a gen'rous mind ! 
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Lady M. My dear madam, I ſuppoſe you will now 
give ſome directions how the different letters are to be 
articulated ? | 

Ment, I will endeavour to expreſs my ſentiments as 
ccnciſe as poſſible, and never uſe technical terms but 
when they are abſolutely neceſſary, 

Lady M. Pray what are technical terms? 

Ment, Thoſe which belong to any particular art or 
ſcience; a knowledge of which cannot be acquired, 
but by applying diligently to the arts, or attention to 
converſation of thoſe who are converſant in them. The 
language of an architect, painter, or mathematician, 
would appear unintelligible to you ; yet no other would 
fo well expreſs their meaning. 

Lady M. Now, my good madam, purſue your plan, 

Ment. I ſhall begin by informing you of the uſe of 
diphthongs. Example: Æſep is to be read E/op ; as 
the double letter takes the ſound of the ſingle E. The 
words, Oedipus and æconomy, are pronounced agreeable 
to the ſame rule. When two conſonants precede a 
vowel, that which joins to the vowel forms the ſound, as 
in the word Ptolemy, which is read, Tolemy ; or in Czar, 
the title of the emperor of Ruſſia, uſually called the Zar. 


I ſhall now ſpecify a few inſtances where the 4 is mute; 


as in the word chart, which ſignifies a map, and ſhould 
be pronounced cart, The words chaos and chalybeate 
are ſubje& to the ſame rule: as alſo magna charta, which 
is the law which conſlitutes the freedom of the Engliſh 
nation, When two letters of the ſame ſort join, the 
firſt is generally ſounded hard; as in accgſ, accept, acce- 

leraits 
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lerate, An exception to this rule is evident, in the 
words accord, accuſe, or accumulate. When an n follows 
an n, the ſound of the à is wholly loſt; as in Hmm, 
condemn, &c. If a g precedes an , the former bears no 
part of the ſound; as in the words malign, benign, reign, 
and feign. When an ) follows a d, they neither of them 
preſerve their natural ſounds, but are compounded in- 
to that of the letter /, as phyſician, phoſphorus, and 
philoſopher, 

I will not, my dears, at preſent, give any other in - 
ſtances to enforce what I have ſaid, but ſhall diſmiſo 
you with an earneſt exhortation to retain thoſe which I: 
have now mentioned. 
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INTRODUCTION 


TO THE 


POETICAL COMPOSITIONS. 


GOOD and elegant Poetry 1s a refined, animating, 
and muſical kind of eloquence ; it conveys to our feel- 
ings all the ſoft perſuaſive powers of numbers and har- 
mony, and is a mixture of painting, muſic and eloquence, 
As eloquence, it ſpeaks, proves, and relates. As muſic, 
As painting, it 
delineates objects and lays on colours; it expreſſes every 
beauty in nature, and ſeems to impreſs more ſtrongly on 
the mind than any other kind of writing.—— The de- 
ſign of Poetry is to excite the paſſions, and to give us a 
perfect and ſubſtantial pleaſure ; but it ought not to ſtir 
up any paſſion but thoſe which it is of conſequence to 
keep in motion never ſuch as are contrary to wiſdom 


and virtue. 
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Srvcu an elegant, pleaſing ſoftneſs dwells in Miſs 
Carter's Poems, that they cannot fail of charming the 
reader: The lady who wrote them ſeems to poſſeſs a 
ſenſible, benevolent turn of mind, which is very con - 
ſpicuous in the following ſpecimens : 


BY MISS ELISA CARTER, 


Tus midnight moon ſerenely ſmiles 
O'er nature's ſoft repoſe, 
No low ring cloud obſcures the ſkies, 
"aq: Nor ruffling tempeſt blows, 
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Now every paſſion ſinks to reſt, 
The throbbing heart lies ſtill, 
And vary ing ſchemes of life no more- 
Diſtract the labouring will. 


In ſilence huſh'd, to reaſon's voĩce 
Attends each mental power; 

Come, dear Amanda, and enjoy 
Reflections favourite hour, 


Come, while this peaceful ſcene invites, 
Let's ſearch this ample round; 
Where ſhall the lovely fleeting form 
Of happineſs be found? 


Does it amidſt the frolic mirth 
Of gay aſſemblies dwell ? 

Or hide beneath the ſolemn gloom. 
'That Kades the hermit's cell? 


Hop oft the laughing brow of joy 


A ſick'ning heart conceals, 


And thro? the cloiſter's deep receſs 


Invading ſorrow ſteals. 


In vain thro' beauty, fortune, wit, 
The fugitive we trace! 

It dwells not in the faithlefs ſmile 

That brightens Clodio's face, 


POLTRY 


Howe'er our varying notions rove, 
All yet agree, in one,. 

To place its being in ſome ſtate, 
At diſtance from our owns 


O! blind to each indulgent giſt 
Of power, ſupremely wiſe, 

Who fancy happineſs in aught. 
That Providence denies. 


Vain is alike the joy we ſeek, 
And vain what we poſſeſs, 

Unleſs harmonious reaſon tunes 
The paſbons into peace. 


To temp'rate bounds, to few deſires, 
Is happineſs confin'd ; 

And, deaf to folly's noiſe, attends: 
The muſic of the mind. 


THE VIS Hz. 


O! LET me ſtill with ſimple nature live, 
My low field-flowers on her altar lay; 
Enjoy the bleſſings that ſhe meant to give, 
And calmly walle my inoffenſive day. 


ww 
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No titl'd name, no envy-teaſing dome, 
No glittering wealth my tutor'd wiſhes crave; 
So health and peace be near my humble home, 
A cool ftream murmur and a green tree wave. 


Thus glide the penſive moments o'er the-vale, 
While floating ſhades of duſky night deſcend ; 
Nor left untold the moral. tender tale, 

Nor unenjoy'd the heart-enlarging friend. 


To love and friendſhip flow the ſocial bowl, 
To attic wit and elegance of mind ; 
To all the native beauties of the ſoul, 
To fimple charms of truth and ſenſe refin'd, 


Delightful hours! O! thus for ever flow, 
Led by fair fancy round the varied year ; 
So ſhall my breaſt with native raptures glow, 
Nor feel one pang from folly, pride, or Kar. 


Firm be my heart to Nature and to Truth, 
Nor vainly wander from their dictates ſage ; 
So joy ſhall trivmph on the brows of youth, 
So Hope ſhall ſmooth the dreary paths of age. 


A BIRTH=DAY ODE, 
BY MISS CARTER, 


Txov Power Supreme, by whoſe command I live, 
The grateful tribute of my praiſe receive; 
To thy indulgence I my being owe, 
And all the joys that from that being flow, 
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Scarce eighteen ſuns have form'd the rolling years, 
And run their deſtin'd courſes round the ſpheres, 
Since thou my undiſtinguiſh'd frame ſurvey'd 
Among the lifeleſs heaps of matter laid. 

Thy {kill the elemental clay refin'd, 

The ſtraggling parts in beauteous order join'd, 
With perfect ſymmetry compos'd the whole, 

And ſtamp'd thy ſacred image on my ſoul :. 

A ſoul ſuſceptible of endleſs joy, 

Whoſe frame nor farce nor time ſhall e'er deſtroy, 
But ſhall ſubſiſt when Nature claims my breath, 
And bid denance to the power of death; 

To realms of bliſs with active freedom ſoar, 

And live when earth and ſkies ſhall be no more. 
Indulgent God! in vain my tongue eſſays, 

For this immortal gift to ſpeak thy praiſe. 

How ſhall my heart its grateful ſenſe reveal, 
Where all the energy of words mult fail ! 

Oh! may its influence im my life appear, 

And every action prove my thoughts ſincere ! 
Grant me, great God, a heart to thee inclin'd, 
Increaſe my faith, to rectify my mind. 

Teach me betimes to tread thy ſacred ways, 

And to thy ſervice conſecrate my days. \ 


Still as thro? life's uncertain maze I ſtray, ; [ 


Be thou the guiding ſtar to mark my way; 
Conduct the ſteps of my unguarded youth, 2 
And point their motions to the paths of truth. 
Protect me with thy providential care, 
And teach my ſoul t'avoid the tempter's ſnare, 
Thro® 


\ 
1 
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Thro? every turn of this inconſtant ſtate, 
Preſerve my temper equal and ſedate ; 

Be my religion ſuch as taught by thee, 
Alike from pride and ſuperſtition free. 

Inform my judgment; rectify my will, 
Confirm my reaſon, and my paſſions ſtill. 

To gain thy favour be my only end, 

And to that ſcope my every action tend. 
Amid the pleaſures of a proſperous ſtate, 
Whoſe flattering charms too oft the mind elate; 
Still may I think to whom the joys I owe, 

And bleſs the bounteous hand from whence they flow. 
Or if an adverſe fortune be my ſhare, 

Let not it's terrors tempt me to deſpair ; 

But bravely arm'd, a ſteady faith maintain, 
And own all beſt which thy decrees ordain. 

On thy Almighty Providence depend, 

The beſt protector and the ſureſt friend. 

Thus on life's ſtage, may I my part maintains, 

And at my exit thy applauſes gain. 

When thy pale herald ſummon's me away, 
Support me in that great cataſtrophe: 

In that laſt conflict guard me from alarms,. 
And take my ſoul expiring to thy arms ! 


NR, 
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MR, HERVEY 'S CONTEMPLA TIONS ON; 
| THE NIGHT. 


IN BLANK VERSE, 


Taxrs Author has been careful to imitate Dr. Young in: 
the harmony of his numbers, and the penſive flow of 
his verſe : In the following lines there 1s ſomething 
extremely pictureſque. 


Should man be vain at this dread midnight hour, 
When ſilence reigns, the heav'n and earth would join 
To chide his levity this awful gloom 
Should lift his ſoul on contemplation's wing, 

Sedate and ſolemn as the cloſing day; 
Howe'er his ſocial hours each eve are chear'd 


With harmleſs pleaſures, let each night, array'd 
In her dark ſable habit, toll the bell 

That wakes reflection; ſerious thoughts inſpires. 
Say, can the ſoul, which hovers g'er the tomb 
Each dreadful moment, chooſe a part more wiſe, 
Than ftealing from the giddy crowd each eve, 
From the gay round of folly, to reflect 

On life's ſhort date, its nearneſs to the grave ? 
How ſoon eternity begins, how vaſt 
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The debt ſhe has to cancel, 'ere her peace 
Is ſign'd in heav'n, which mercy ſcarce can ſign ! 
Her guilt how weighty—and how weak her power! 


THE SPEECH OF LEONIDAS 


When he takes leave of his Queen and Children, befors 
he enters the Field of Battle. 


BY GLOVER 


I ſee, I feel thy anguiſh, nor my ſoul 
Has never known the prevalence of love, 
E'er prov'd a father's fondneſs as this hour 2 
Nor, when moſt ardent to aſſert my fame, 
Was once my heart inſenſible to thee. 
How had it ſtain'd the honours of my name 
To heſitate a moment, and ſuſpend: 
My country's fate, till ſhameful life, preferr'd 
By my inglorious colleague, left no choice 
But what in me were infamy to ſhun !— 
Not virtue to accept. Then deem no more, 
That of thy love regardleſs, or thy tears, 
I haſte, uncall'd; to death; the voice of fate, 
The gods, my fame, my country, bids me bleed. 
—Oh! thou dear mourner ! Wherefore ſtreams afrefi 
That flood of woe? Why heaves with fighs renew'd 


That tender breaſt ?: Leonidas.muſt fall. 
Alas 7 


PORES 


Alas ! far heavier miſery impends 
O'er thee and theſe, if ſoften'd by thy tears 
I ſhamefully refuſe to yield that breath 
W hich juſtice, glory, liberty and Heaven, 
Claim for my country, for my ſons and thee; 
Think on my long unalter'd love; reflect 
On my paternal fondneſs ; has my heart 
E'er known a pauſe of love or pious care? 
dre Now ſhall that care, that tenderneſs be prov'd' 
| Moſt warm and faithful. When thy huſband dies 
For Lacedemon's ſafety, thou wilt ſhare, 
Thou and thy children, the diffuſive good : 
Should I thus, ſingled from the reſt of men, 3 
Alone intruſted by th' immortal gods 
With power to ſave a people; ſhould my ſoul 
Deſert that ſacred cauſe; Thee, too, I yield 
To ſorrow, and to ſhame; for thou muſt weep: 
With Lacedemon ; muſt with her ſuſtain 
Thy painful portion of oppreſſion's weight. 
Thy ſons behold, now worthy of their names, 
And Spartan birth, their growing bloom muſt pine: | 
In ſhame and bondage, and their youthful hearts. | | 
Beat at the ſound of Liberty no more. 
On their own virtue and their father's fame, 
When he the Spartan freedom hath confirm'd. | 
Before the world, illuſtrious ſhall they riſe, 


Their country's bulwark and their mother's joys. 
ref 


d 
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Miſs Whately's Poems are rational, ſoft, and harmoni- 
ous. ————— The poem entitled, The Pleaſures 
of Contemplation,” is extremely pictureſque, and 
contains ſeveral beautiful images and alluſions entire- 
ly ncw. Thus it opens : ſh 


Queen of the Halcyon breaſt, and heav'n-ward eye, 
Sweet Contemplation, with thy ray benign, 
Light my lone paſſage thro? this vale of life, 
And raiſe the ſiege of Care! this ſilent hour 
To thee is ſacred ; when the ſtar of eve, 
Like Dian's Virgins trembling ere they bathe, 
Shoots o'er th* Heſperian wave its quivering ray. 
All Nature joins to fill my lab'ring breaſt 
With high ſenſations ; aweful ſilence reigns 


Above, around; the ſounding winds no more ( 


Wild thro? the fluctuating foreſt fly 
With guſt impetuous ; Zephyr ſcarcely breathes 
Upon the trembling foliage; flocks and herds, 
Retir'd beneath the friendly ſhade, repoſe, 
Fann'd by Oblivion's wing —— 

—=— — From the ſmooth lake, 
On whoſe ftill boſom ſleeps the tall tree's ſhade, 
The moon's ſoft rays reflected mildly ſhine, . 
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nity of external Accompliſhments,” we find theſe ra- 
tional, elegant, and melodious Verſes : 


But who would waſte their bloom, and not engage 
One friend to ſoothe the win try ſtorms of age? 
Let me, ye powers! inſpir'd by reaſon's laws, 
Tho? coxcombs cerfure, gain my own applauſe; 
In uſeful learning, as in years advance; 
Improve my mind, and leave my form to chance: 
Good ſenſe and virtue gild the darkeſt ſcene, 
And bloom as bright at ſixty as ſixteen, 


Milton's Paradiſe Loſt is now ſo univerſally known and 
eſteemed, that any quotations from thence may ſeem 
ſuperfluous; but as there may be ſome few Ladies 
who have paſſed this refined ſublime Author unno- 
ticed, I ſhall take the liberty of preſenting ſome few 
beautiful paſſages, 


O unexpected ſtroke, worſe than of death! 
Muſt I thus leave thee, Paradiſe ? thus leave 
Thee, native ſoil, theſe happy walks and ſhades, 
Fit haunt of gods! where I had hop'd to ſpend, 
Viet, though ſad, the reſpit of that day 
That muſt be mortal to us both. O flow'rs, 
That never will in other climate grow, 

My early viſitation, and my laſt 
At ev'n, which I bred up with tender hand 
From the firſt op'ning bud, and gave you names, 
15 Who 
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Towards the end of a little Poem, entitled, © The Va- 
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Who now ſhall rear you to the fun, or rank 7 
Your tribes, and water from th' ambroſ al fount! 0! 
Thee laſtly, nuptial bow'r, by me adorn'd "Ln M 


With what to ſight or ſmell was ſweet ; from thee 
How fhall I part, and whither wander down 1 
Into a lower world, to this obſcure | 
And wild, how ſhall we breathe in other air 
Leſs pure, accuſtom'd to immortal fruits? | ( 
Whom thus the angel interrupted mild, 1 
Lament not, Eve, but patiently reſign 
What juſtly thou haſt loſt; nor ſet thy heart, 
Thus over- fond, on that which 1s not thine; 
Thy going is not lonely, with thee goes 
Thy huſband, him to follow thou art bound; 
Where he abides, think there thy native ſoil, 


Forſake me not thus, Adam, witneſs heav'n 
What love ſincere, and reverence in my heart 
I bear thee, and unweeting have offended, 
Unhappily deceiv'd ; thy ſupplant, 
I beg and claſp thy knees; bereave me not, 
Whereon I live, thy gentle looks, thy aid, 
Thy counſel in this uttermoſt diſtreſs, 
My only ſtrength and ſtay : forlorn of thee, 
Whither ſhall 1 betake me, where ſubſiſt? 
While yet we live, ſcarce one ſhort hour perhaps, 
Between us two let there be peace, both joining, 
As join'd 1n 1njuries, one enmity 
Againſt a foe by doom expreſs aſſign'd us, 
That cruel ſerpent: On me exerciſe not 
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Thy hatred for this miſery befall'n, 

On me already loſt, me than thyſelf 

More miſerable ; both have ſinn'd, but thou 

gainſt God only, I againlt God and thee, 

and to the place of judgment will return, 

here with my cries importune heav'n, that all 
1c entence from thy head remov'd may light 

me, ſole cauſe to thee of all this woe. 


Me, me only, juſt object of his ire. 


Iii Poem beautifully concludes with the following 
atefting lines, 


In either hand the haſt ning angel caught 
Our ling ring parents, and to the eaſtern gate 
Led them direct, and down the cliff as fait 
To the ſubjected plain; then diſappear'd. 
They looking back, all th' eaſtern fide beheld 
Of Paradiſe, fo late their happy ſeat, 
"av'd over by*that flaming brand, the gate 
ich dreadful faces throng'd and fiery arms; 
come natural tears they drop'd, but wip'd them ſoon; 
ihe world was all before them, where to chuſe 
heir place of reſt, and Providence their guide: 
hey hand in hand with wandring ſteps and ſlow, 
Through Eden teok their ſolitary way. 
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DELIA AND THE GOLDFINCH, 
FROM ROBERTSON's POEMS. 


e Mercy, dear hawk !=the little flutt'rer ſpare,” 
'Cries Delia, on a daiſied bank reclin'd; 

«© The pretty innocent Oh! do not tear, 
«© Nor thus purſue him with blood-hunger'd mind, 


ce See, how the tyratit downward darts the blow :— 

« And ſee—the ſongſter ſcapes by ſidelong flight? 
'*© Now, now he's loſt——- Now he eludes the foc ;— 

„% Ahd now the murd'rer firikts with all his might.“ 


She ſaid—when lo! the deſtin'd Finch ſhe ſpies 
Exhauſted—by deſpair and danger preſt, 

Drop in the ſhelt'ring vale that tempting lies 
Between the hillocks of her milky breaſt. 


Neſtling, his little boſom flutt'ring beats, 
With the wild throbbings of tumultuous fear; 
Her pulſe reſponſive throb for throb repeats, 
And pity mixt with joy calls forth a tear. 


r Here, ſweet mifician=ſafe may'ſt thou remain, 
In me a friendly kind protector view; 
% No cruelty did e'er this boſom ſtain, 


To ſove and gentleſt pity ever true. 
oe Here, 
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& Here, ſweet muſician, in this warm retreat 
«« Securely dwell, till danger ſcud away; 

4 Then inſtant ſhall your wiſhes freedom meet, 
«« Togreet thy partner with thy tend'reſt lay. 


* Like this poor bird, my diſtant lord may want, | 
«« From ſavage cruelty, a ſhelt'ring wing; | 

„ Good heav'n, in mercy that protection grant, 
« And to theſe arms reſtor'd my hero bring. 


«© Ah! why wou'd Celadon for wars alarms 
& And honor's bubble, from his Delia rove ? 
«© Why wou'd he quit theſe ever-faithful arms? K 
«© What's wealth---What's honor, when compar'd te \ 
love ? 


e Fly, little warbler---to ſome lonely mate 

«© A Celadon beloy'd perhaps thou art ä 
& Fly, little warbler, e'er it is too late, 

« And with thy ſong revive her drooping heart.“ 


The Goldfinch freed, all gratitude, repays 
Each morn and eve her kindneſs with a ſong ; 

The hills and groves reſound fair Delia's praiſe j ———— 
Delia---now godeſs of the feather'd throng. 
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AMINTOR AND ANNA, 
FROM THE SAME, 


Cursr with a conſcious feeling mind, 
The poor Amintor lay, 

Within a cheerleſs jail confin'd, 
And ſigh'd his hours away, 


To fave a friend of means bereft, 

Amintor enter'd bail; 

Friends oft prove falſe——2D ——Amintor's left 
To languiſh in a jail. 


Where are thoſe friends, Amintor, where, 
Your ſummer days could boaſt ? 

Like inſects now they diſappear, 
Kill'd by a wint'ry froſt, 


No friend, fave one, now anxious came 
To heal misfortune's wound: 

That friend, true to his peace and fame, 
Was in his Anna found. | 


Hymer and Cupid wove the chain, 
T hat link'd her to his heart ; 
With her he half forgot his pain, 
Nor felt Aflictiq *: darts | 
| © 'Tho' 
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Tho? all the charms that beauty knows, 
Were in her form expreſt, 

Yet faint her outward charms to thoſe 
That lodg'd within her breaſt. 


Her words, ſweet as when peace is given 
To a departing ſoul, 

Or angel-accents ſent from heav'n, 
Into his boſom ſtole. 


fCeaſe, ceaſe theſe unavailing ſighs, 
Let Hope your brow unbend; 
«© Goodneſs ſupreme our patience tries, 
It ſtrikes but to amend, 


<< Affliction's cloud once overblown, 
* Joy, doubly joy appears; 


«© The morn o'ercaſt, the noon-tide ſun 


«© A ſtronger brightneſs wears, 


«& Virtue eſſay'd till mounts the higher, 


& And nobler worth aſſumes ; 
« As gold, when droſs- rid by the fire, 
«© More pure and bright becomes. 


« While innocence and goodneſs reign 
© In my Amintor's breaſt, 

<c Our fate with courage we'll ſuſtain, 
And leave to heav'n the reſt,” 
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Chearful with him, ſhe ſtill appears 


The meſſenger of Hope; | 
When from him to her ſmother'd tears 


She gives a boundleſs ſcope. 


The roſe that erſt with blooming grace 
Had with the lilly ſhone, 

By grief was wither'd : -In her face 
The lilly reign'd alone. 


Soon as the lark ſalutes the day, 
Each morning Anna flies, 

To chaſe corroding ſpleen away, 
And bleſs Amintor's eyes. 


A long, long day—No Anna's ſeen ;— 
Her abſence cauſes dread ; 

When filent, grief cuts far more keen 
She preſſes a ſick bed. 


The tidings brought, he raving cries, 
Oh wretch accurſt !—PFor thee, 
For thee the faithful Anna dies, 
«« Her fated end I ſee. 


« *Tis thy accurſed hand that throws 
The deadly murd'rous dart; 

*« *Tis thou art author of her woes, 
«© Thou, thou has broke her heart.“ 
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No more, Amintor, now complain, 
Thy Anna's amply bleſt ; 
Of Fortune and her glitt'ring train, 
To utmoſt wiſh poſſeſt: 


A kinſman carle, whoſe griping hand, 
When living was unkind, 

Dying, bequeath'd her all his land, 
Sore griev'd 'twas left behind. 


From her forſaken couch ſhe ſprings, 
And low, enraptur'd bends, 

Whilſt on rejoicing angels wings, 
Her gratitude afcends. 


* Thanks, thanks, all gracious heav'n !---Oh, 
grant, 
This flood of joy I bear; 
*« Thy mercy ſends me all I want, 
„ Henceforth I Il not deſpair. 


* Is Anna then ordain'd to give , 
„ Amintor liberty? 

% For his lov'd ſake I wiſh to live, 
For him well pleas'd wou'd die.“ 


To Providence the grateful tear 
Burſts from her uprais'd eyes; 

Her hecatombs to heav'n appear, 
Such pleaſing ſacrifice, 
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How faint the richeſt diamonds ſhow ! 
How languid all their fires ! 

To thoſe in Beauty's eyes which glow, 
W hen virtuous joy inſpires ? 


With tranſport wild, ſhe eager flew 
To make Amintor bleſt : 

She ſaw Amintor—Thrilling view ! 
In ſhrouded garment dreſt, 


Frantic that morn he rav'd—* I ne'er 
«« Shall Anna ſee again ;" 

He falls a prey to black Deſpair ; 
His heart-ſtrings burſt in twain. 


The weakneſs which from virtue grows, 
Can juſtice faulty deem 

Such weakneſs virtue only knows, 
When virtue's in extreme, 


Let callous boſoms moralize, 
And frigid rules lay down ; 
They feel not who are over-wiſe, 

Or dart the Stoic frown. 


Like Niobe a while ſhe ſtands, 
Then ſinks upon the floor, 


She lifts her eyes She wrings her hands, 


And never riſes more.)! - 


— 


One 


ne 
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One ſuch example here below, 
(In heav'nlet virtue truſt) 
Does an hereafter plainly ſhow ; 
God cannat be unj uſt, 


THE SOLILOQUY OF A BEAUTIFUL 
LADY IN THE COUNTRY. 


BY LORD LYTTLETON» 


Twas night, and Flavia to her room retir'd, 
With evening chat, and ſober reading tir'd ; 
There melancholy, penſive, and alone, 
She meditates on the forſaken town ; 
On her rais'd arm, declin'd her drooping head, 
She ſigh'd, and thus in plaintive accents ſaid : 
* Ah! what avails it to be young and fair, 
To move with negligence, to dreſs with care? 
What worth have all the charms our pride can boaſt, 
* If all in envious ſolitude are loſt ? 
© Where none admire, tis uſeleſs to excel; 
© Where none are beaus, tis vain to be a belle; 
* Beauty, like wit, to judges muſt be ſhown, 
* Both moſt are valu'd, where they beſt are known 
* With every grace of nature, or of art, 
We cannot break one ſtubborn country heart; 
The brutes, inſenſible, our power defy ; 
* To love, exceeds a ſquire's capacity; ; 
O 4 The 
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The town, the court, is beauty's proper ſphere ; 
That is our heaven, and we are angels there; 

In that gay circle thouſand cupids rove; 

The court of Britain is the court of love; 

How has my conſcious heart with triumph glow'd, 
How have my ſparkling eyes their tranſport ſhow'd ; 
At each dinguiſh'd birth-night ball, to ſee, 

The homage due to empire, paid to me; 

© When every eye was fix'd on me alone, 

And dreaded mine, more than the monarch's frown ; 
When rival ſtateſmen for my favour ſtrove, 

Leſs jealous in their power, than in their love; 

* Chang'd is the ſcene; and all my glories die, 

© Like flowers tranſplanted to a colder ſky ; 

Loft is the dear delight of giving pain, 

The tyrant joy of hearing ſlaves complain 

In ſtupid indolence my life is ſpent, 

Supinely calm, and dully innocent; 

© Unbleſs'd, I wear my uſeleſs life away, 

© Sleep, wretched maid ! all night, and dream all day; 
© Go at ſet hours to dinner and to prayer; 

For dulneſs muſt be ever regular. 

Now, with mamma, at tedious whiſt, I play, 

Now without ſcandal, drink inſipid tea; 

Or in a garden, breathe the country air, 

© Secure from meeting any tempter there; 

From books to work, from work to books, I rove, 
And am (alas!) at leiſure to improve! 

* Is this a life, a beauty ought to lead ? 

Were eyes, ſo radiant, only made to read? 


* 
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* Theſe fingers, at whoſe touch, even age would glow, 
* Are theſe of uſe for nothing but to ſow ? 

sure erring nature never could deſign, 

* To form a houſewife, in a mould like mine ! 

O Venus, queen and guardian of the fair! - 

* Attend propitious to thy vot*ry's prayer; 

* Let me reviſit the dear town again 

Let me be ſeen could I that wiſh obtain, 

* All other wiſhes, my cwn power would gain,” 


THE POWER OF INNOCENCE, 


A TRUE STORY, 


Wren firſt the nuptial ſtate, we prove, 

We live the happy life of love; 

But when familiar, charms no more 
Inſpire the bliſs, they gave before, 

Each leſs delighting, leſs is lov'd, 

Firſt this, then that, is diſapprov'd ; 
Complacence flies, neglect ſucceeds, 
Neglect, diſdain and hatred breeds. 


4 


"Twas thus a pair, who long time prov'd 
The joys to love and be beloy'd ; 
At length fell out for trifling things, 
From trifling, anger chiefly ſprings ; 
The wiſh to pleaſe forſook each breaſt, 
Love's throne was then by rage poſſeſs'd ; 
Reſolv'd to part, they meet no more: 
Enough the chariot's at the door, 
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The manfion was my lady's own; 

Sir John reſolv'd to live in town 
Writings were drawn, each cauſe agreed, 
Both vow'd they'd ne'er recall the deed ; 
The chariots wait, why this delay 
The ſequel ſhall the cauſe diſplay. 


One lovely girl the lady bore, 
Dear pledge of joys ſhe taites no more 
The father's, mother's darling, ſhe 
Now liſp'd and prattled on each knee ; 
Sir John, when riſing to depart, 
Turn'd to the darling of his heart ; 
And cry'd, with ardour in his eye, 
Come Betſey, bid mamma good bye; 
The lady, trembling, anſwer d, no 
Go, kiſs papa, my Betſey, go 
The child ſhall live with me ſhe cry'd, 
The child ſhall chuſe Sir John reply'd; 
Poor Betſey, look'd at each by turns, 
And each the ſtarting tear diſcerns ; 
My lady aſks, with doubt and fear, 
© Will you not live with me, my dear? 
Yes, half reſolv'd, reply'd the child, 
And half ſuppreſs'd her tears ſhe ſmil'd ; 
Come Betſey,” cry'd Sir John, * you'll go 
* And hve with dear papa, I know.? 
Yes, Betſey cry'd the lady then, 
Addreſs'd the wond'ring child again; 
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* The time to live with both is o'er, 
This day we part to meet no more: 
Chuſe then, her grief o'erflow'd her breaſt, - 
And tears burſt out, too long ſuppreſs'd; 
The child who tears and chiding join'd, 
Suppos'd papa, diſpleas'd, unkind ; 

And try'd, with all her little ſkill, 

To ſooth his oft relenting will ; 

* Do, cry'd the liſper, pappy ! do, 
Love dear mamma! mamma loves you; 
Subdu'd, the ſource of manly pride, 

No more his looks his heart bely'd ; 

The tender tranſport forc'd its way, 

They both confeſs'd each others ſway ; 
And prompted by the ſocial ſmart, 

Breaſt ruſh'd to breaſt, and heart to heart; 
Each claſp'd their Betſey, o'er and o'er, 
And Tom drove empty from the door; 
Dou that have paſſions for a tear, 

Give nature vent, and drop it here. 


FROM A LADY TO A GENTLEMAN, 


IN ANSWER TO A COMPLIMENTARY COPY OF VERSES» 


Your lines poetic, Sir, I read, 
This morning, when I roſe from bed; 
The air was chill, and, far as ſight, | 
The hills and fields were clad in white; 
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The ſun, tho' finiſh'd half his race, 
In clouds, envelop'd, hid his face; 
And, far and wide the naked plain, 
Confeſs'd ſtern winter's tyrant reign: 


But yet, you ſay, * Whene'er my eyes, 
With winning ſmiles, ſalute the ſkies, 

* Theclouds diſperſe; unſeen before, 

© Phoebus conceals his face no more 

© When'er I trip, along the fields, 
The ſpring, her choicelſt tribute yields; 
The flowers, ſpontaneous, at my feet, 
Adorn my path, o'erſpread my ſeat.” 


Prone to believe, that I poſſeſt, 

Virtues ſuperior to the reſt ; 

Myſelf I thought another creature, 

More beauties ſpy'd in every feature: 

To my weak ſex, elate with pride, 

I ſcarce could think myſelf ally'd ; 

I quickly dreſs'd, and out J went, 

To try the fond experiment. 

My firſt eſſay was on the plain 

I tripp'd,---return'd, and tripp'd again; 
But ſtill, no flow'rs beneath my feet 
Spontaneous ſprung, nor deck'd my ſeat; 
The next, to make the ſtorms ſubſide, 

My influence on the ſkies I try'd ; 

To heav'n my eyes I gently rais'd. | 
And form'd the ſmile that Damon prais'd ; 
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Their ſofteſt ſmiles, my features wore, 
Yet all continued as before ; 


Till, ſtrange to tell! a ſhow'r of rain, 
Th' unpoliſh'd clouds return'd again. 
So home I came, chagrin'd and fad, 
Convinc'd, that you was fool, or mad. 


A DESCRIPTION OF A 


CITIZEN'S JOURNEY TO HIS COUNTRY 
HOUSE, 


FROM THE CONNOISSEUR. 


Tux wealthy cit grown great in trade 
Now wiſhes for the rural ſhade ; 
And buckles to his one-horſe chair 
Old dobin, or the founder'd mare; 
While wedg'd in cloſely by his fide, 
Sat madam his unweildy bride ; 
With Jacky on a ſtool before em, 
And out they jog in due decorum 3 
Scarce paſs'd the turnpike half a mile, 
How all the country ſeems to ſmile ! 
And as they ſlowly jog together, 
The Cit commends the road and weather; 
While Madam doats upon the trees, 


And longs for every houſe ſhe ſees, 
Admires 
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Admires it's views, it's ſituation, 
And thus ſhe opens her oration, 
What ſignifies the loads of wealth, 

Without the richeſt jewel,. health ? 
Excuſe the fondneſs of a wife, 

Who doats upon your precious life ; 
Such ceaſeleſs toil, ſuch conſtant care, 
Is more than human ſtrength can bear; 
One may obſerve it in your face, 
Indeed, my dear you break a pace, 
And nothing can your health repair, 
But exerciſe and country air : 
Sir Traffic has an houſe you know, 
About a mile from Cheny-row ; 
He's a good man, indeed, it's true, 
But not ſo warm, my dear, as you; 
And folks are always apt to ſneer ; 
One would not be outdone, my dear. 
Sir Traffic's name ſo well apply'd, 
Awoke his brother merchant's pride; 
And Thrifty, who had all his life, 
Paid great reſpect unto his wife, 
Confeſs*d her arguments had reaſon, 
And by the approaching ſummer ſeaſon, 
Draws a few hundreds from the ſtocks, 
And purchaſes a country box, 

Some three or four miles out of town, 
An hour's ride will bring you down; 
He fixes on his choice abode, 

Not half a furlong from the road ; 


And 
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And ſo convenient does it lay, 
The ſtages paſs it every day, 
Take but your places at the Boar, 
You're ſet down at the very door. 
Well, then, ſuppoſe them fix'd at laſt, 
With waſhing, painting, ſcrubbing paſt, 
Hugging themſelves in eaſe and clover, 
With all the fuſs of moving over. 
Lo! a new heap of whims are bred, 
And wanton in my lady's head : 
Well! to be ſure, it muſt be own'd, 
It is a charming ſpot of ground, 
So ſweet a diſtance for a ride, 
And all about ſo countryfy'd, 
*Twould come but to a trifling price; 
To make it quite a Paradiſe; 
] cannot bear thoſe naſty rails, 
Thoſe ugly broken mouldy pails ; 
Suppoſe, my dear, inſtead of theſe, 
We build a railling of Chineſe ; 
Altho' one hates to be expos'd, 
Tis diſmal to be thus inclos'd, 
One hardly any object ſees; 
I wiſh you'd ſell thoſe odious trees, 
Objects continually paſſing by, 
Were ſomething to amuſe the eye, 
But to be pent within the walls, 
One might as well be at St. Paul's; 
Our houſe beholders wou'd adore, 
Was there a level lawn before; 
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Nothing it's views to incommode, 
But quite laid open to the road, 
While ev'ry trav'ller in a maze 
Shou'd on our little manſion gaze, 

And pointing to the choice retreat, 

Cry, that's Sir Thrifty's country ſeat : 
No doubt her arguments prevail, 

For madam's taſte can never fail ; 

Now bricklayers, carpenters, and joiners, 
With Chineſe artiſts and deſigners, 
Produce the ſchemes of alteration, 

To work this wondrous reformation ; 

The uſeful dome which ſecret ſtood, 
Emboſom'd in the yew-tree wood, 

The trav'ller with amazement ſees, © 

A temple Gothic or Chineſe, 

With many a bell and tawdry lay on, 
And tufted with a ſprawling dragon ; 

A wooden arch is bent aſtride 

A ditch of water, four feet wide, 

With angles, carves, and zig-zag lines, 
From Halfpenny's exact deſigns ; 

In front a level lawn is ſeen, 

Without a ſhrub upon the green, 

Where taſte wou'd want it's firſt great law, 
But for the ſkulking ly ha! ha! 

By whoſe miraculous aſſiſtance, 

You gain a proſpe& two fields diſtance ; 
Apollo there with aim ſo clever, 
Stretches his leaden boy for ever, 
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And there, withont the power to fly, 
Stands fix'd a tip-toe Mercury, 

The villa thus compleatly grac'd, 

All own that Thrifty has a taſte, 

And madam's female friends and couſins, 
With common council-men by dozens, 
Flock ev'ry Sunday to the ſeat, 

To ſtare about them and to eat. 


LORD LYTTLETON'S MONODY 
TO THE MEMORY OF HIS LADY, 


Ye tufted groves, ye gently falling rills, 
Ye high o'er-ſhadowing hills, 

Ye lawns gay-ſmiling with eternal green, 
Oft' have you my Lucy ſeen! 

But never ſhall you now behold her more ; 

Nor will ſhe now with fond delight, 

And taſte refin'd, your rural charms explore, 

Clos'd are thoſe beauteous eyes in endleſs night! 

In vain I look around, 
O'er all the well-known ground, 

My Lucy's wonted footſteps to deſcry; 
Where oft we us'd to walk, 
Where oft in tender talk, 

We ſaw the ſummer ſun go down the ſky, 
Nor by yon fountain's fide, * 


Nor where it's waters glide 
. Along 
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Along the valley can ſhe now be found, 

In all the wide-ſtretched proſpects ample bound; 
No more my mournful eye, 
Can ought of her eſpy. 

But the ſad ſacred earth where her dear relics lie. 
Sweet babes, who like the little playful fawns, 
Were wont to trip along theſe verdant lawns, 

By your delighted mother's fide ; 

Who now your infant ſteps ſhall guide ? 
Ah ! where is now the hand whoſe teader care, 
To every virtue would have form'd your youth, 
And ftrew'd with flow'rs the thorny ways of truth: 

Oh! loſs beyond repair ! 

Oh ! wretched father left alone, 

To weep their dire misfortune and my own ! 

Tell how her manners by the world refin'd, 
Left all the taint of modiſh vice behind, 
And made each charm of poliſh'd courts agree 
With candid Truth's ſimplicity, 
And uncorrupted Innocence ! 
Tell how to more than manly ſenſe, 
She join'd the ſoftening influence,. 
Of more than female tenderneſs ? 


A prudence undeceiving, undeceiv'd, 
That, nor too little, nor too much believ'd, 
That ſcorn'd unjuſt ſuſpicion's coward fear, 
And without weakneſs knew to be ſincere. 


CARTE 
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CARTE BLANCHE, 


Mrs, Pilkington's brother having teized her to write 
ſome Verſes, as a ſchool exerciſe for him, aſked him 
what ſhe ſhould write upon; why, ſaid he pertly, 
what ſhould you write upon but the paper ? ſo taking. 
it for her ſubje& ſhe wrote the following lines, 


O ſpotleſs paper, fair and white! 
On whom, by force, conſtrain'd I write, 
How cruel am I to deſtroy 

Thy purity to pleaſe a boy? 

Ungrateful I, thus to abuſe, 

'The faireſt ſervant of the muſe, 

Dear friend, to whom I oft impart 

The choiceſt ſecrets of my heart, 

Ah! what atonement can be made, 

For ſpotleſs innocence betray'd ? 

How fair, how lovely, didſt thou ſhow 
Like lilly'd banks, or falling ſnow ! 

But now, alas ! become my prey, 

No floods can waſh thy ſtains away. 

Yet this ſmall comfort I can give, 

That, which deſtroy'd, ſhall make thee live. 
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TRANSLATION FROM HORACE, 


Receive, dear friend, the truths I teach, 
So ſhalt thou live beyond the reach 
Of adverſe fortune's power: 
Not always tempt the diſtant deep, 
Nor always timorouſly creep 
Along the treacherous ſhores 
He that holds faſt the golden mean, 
And lives contentedly between, 
The little and the great; 
Feels not the wants that pinch the poor, 
Nor plagues that haunt the rich man's door, 
Embittering all his ſtate. 
The talleſt pines feel moſt the power 
Of wintry blaſts; the loftieſt tower 
Comes heavieſt to the ground; 
The bolts that ſpare the mountain's ſide, 
The cloud- capt eminence divide, 
And ſpread the ruin round. 
The well informed philoſopher, 
Rejoices with an wholeſome fear, 
And hopes, in ſpite of pain ; 
If winter bellows from the north, 
Soon the ſweet ſpring comes dancing forth, 


And nature laughs again, 
What 


What if thy heaven be over-caſft, 
The dark appearance will not laſt ; 
Expect a brighter ſky. 

The God that ſtrings the filver bow, 
Awakes ſometimes the muſes too, 
And lays his arrows by. 

If hindranges obſtruct thy way, 
Thy magnanimity diſplay, 

And let thy ſtrength be ſeen: 
But, Oh! if Fortune fill thy fail, 
With more than a propitious gale, 

Take half thy canvaſs in, 


THE LAST SPEECH AND DYING WORDS OF 


WILLY, A PET-LAMB, 


Who was executed by the hand of a common butcher, 


for gnawing, tearing, and murdering one of 
Miſs lac'd Ruffles. 


FROM ROBERTSON's POEMS. 


% Axp muſt I die? Muſt your poor Willy bleed ? 
For one poor witleſs fault my life reſign ? 
Forgive your little lambkin, and indeed 


Henceforth on Ruffles never will I dine. 


4% With 
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With my wild gambols pleas'd, can you forget 
«© How oft the fleeting hour you've ſmil'd away? 
4 Kiſs'd me, and call'd me your nown little Pet, 
„And vow'd my breath was ſweet as new-mown 
hay. 


<< Have you forgot how oft-times by your ſide, 
« Fearleſs along the plain I joyous ſped ? 

% Have you forgot with what a conſcious pride 
% baa'd, whene'er you patted Willy's head? 


4 When Cupid bark'd, with envy ſtung and ſpite, 
& To you ] ran to ſave me from my foe ; 

4% You, inſtant, baniſh'd Cupid from your ſight, 
& And kifling, call'd me your ſweet Willio. 


% On your lov'd knee, my head I oft have laid, 
& Proud from your hand to take my taſteful food; 
<6 Favours from others were in vain diſplay'd, 
No ſweet, ſave from your hand, I counted good, 


«© At morn, when from your bed undreſs'd you ſprung, 
© Have you not claſp'd me in your ſnowy arms? 

& While I, all rapture, lick'd you with my tongue, 
Nor once diſclos'd the ſecret of your charms. 


Let Innocence and Love for Mercy plead ; 
«© For Mercy on my marrow-bones I fall; 

„ 'Tho' ſome few errors to my ſhare's decreed, 
Look in my face, and you'll forget them all. 


4 Car 
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«© Can black Revenge lodge in ſo fair a breaſt ? 
« Can ſuch a trifle warp an angel's mind ? 
<< How muſt each fighing Lover prove diſtreſt, 

«« To find ſuch fickleneſs and beauty join'd ! 


% Bak'd in my blood—convulgd in every part, 
*© Quiv'ring in death cou'd you poor Willy view? 
And from my breaſt torn forth my little heart, 
«© That heart whoſe lateſt throbbings beat for you. 


Cou'd you behold my mangled carcaſe riſe, 
„ Smoaking upon your board to tempt the taſte 
« The tear, I'm ſure, wou'd ſtrait empearl your eyes; 
* You cou'd not on your murder'd Willy feaſt, 


If I muſt die—Oh, grant this laſt requeſt, 

Let form of gloves my little lamb-ſkin grace? 
Then ſhall poor Willy e'en in death be bleſt, 

** To think your dear - lov'd arms he ſhall embrace, 


* And from the wool that curls o'er Willy's ſkin, 
©** Wou'd you two ſnowy, poſied garters make; 
** This favour too, dear lady, let me win, 
„Wear 'em, ah, wear 'em for poor Willy's ſake. 


* Each day and night when theſe remains appear, 
s Shou'd to your mem'ry riſe my hapleſs ſhade, 
And your relenting heart give one kind tear, 
** My ſuf rings will be more than overpaid, 


But 


/ 
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fut ſee---the murd'rer whets his bloody knife, 
«© Eager he grins, as ready for the blow ;>— 
©. If nothing can atone but Willy's life, 
«« Ah, let my lady's hand the ftroke beſtow.” 


Diſtant, and deaf to Willy's plaintive moan, 
Madam, enchamber'd o'er her ruffle ſtood ; 

The butcher plung'd his knife ;—and with a groan 

Poor Willy's life came ruſhing in a flood, 


THE TWIN-SISTERS, 


Farr Chaſtity of lilly hue, 
And Modeſty like bluſhing roſe 
New blown and ſteep'd in morning dew, 
In Clara happily repoſe. 


All-graceful o'er the Fair One's cheeks, 
The emblem lilly ſhines reveal'd, 
While Modeſty retirement ſeeks 
In beds of roſes deep conceal'd. 


With brazen front loud Impudence, 

(Of empty Noiſe and Folly ſprung) 
From his foul battery of Offence, 

Planted on Wit-woud*s Magpye- Tongue, 


Attacks fair Chaſtity in phraſe 
Thro' which the coxcomb fully glares ; 

Such phraſe the coward ſoul betrays, 
When aim'd at helpleſs Maidens ears. 


For 
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Poor Chaſtity alarm'd, for aid 

Strait calls upon her Twin-born friend ; 
With roſy enſigns quick diſplay'd, 

Her Silter's bluſhing powers attend. 


United, they confound the foe ; 

They come, they ſee, they overcome“: 
They hurl, like lightning, overthrow, 

And ſtrike (amazement!) Wit-wou'd dumb. 


In chains their captive they confine, 

And to th' applauding world proclaim, 
The rude invader they confign 

To the opprobrious cave of Shame, 


THE FOLLOWING 


ODE TO THE GLOW-WoORM, 
BY PETER PINDAR, 


Is one of the moſt beautiful gems of Engliſh Poetry; 
has charming imagery, and fine moral grace. 


BRIGHT ſtranger, welcome to my ſield, 

lere feed in fafety, here thy radiance yield; 
To me, oh, nightly be thy ſplendor giv'n; 

Oh ! could a wiſh of mine the ſkies command, 

How would I gem thy leaf, with lib'ral hand, 
With every ſweeteſt dew of heav'n ! 


* Alading to Cæſar's Veni, V. di, VI. !. 


* P Say 


Say doſt thou kindly light the fairy train, 
Amidſt their gambols on the ſtilly plain, 
Hanging the lamp upon the moiſten'd blade? 
What lamp ſo. fit, ſo pure as thine, | 
Amidſt the gentle elfin band to ſhine, 
And chace the hurrors of the midnight- hade! 


Oh! may no feather'd foe diſturb thy bow'r, 
And.with barbarian beak thy life devour: 

Oh! may no ruthleſs torrent of the ſky, 
O'erwhelming, force thee from thy dewy ſcat, 
Nor tempeſts tear thee from thy green retreat, 

And bid thee *midit the hamming myriads die. 


Queen of the inſe& world, what leaves delight ? 
Of ſuch theſe willing hands a bow'r ſhall form, 

To guard thee from the ruſhing rains of night, 
And hide thee from the wild wing of the ſtorm, 


Sweet child of ſtillneſs, *midſi the awful calm 

Of pauſing Nature, thou art pleas'd to dwell: 
In happy ſilence to enjoy thy balm, 

And ſhed through life a luſtre round thy cell. 


How dif rent Man, the imp of noiſe and ſtrife, 
Who courts the ſtorm that tears and darkens life 
Bleſt when the paſſions wild the ſoul invade ! 
How nobler far to bid thoſe whirlwinds ceaſe z 

To taſte, like thee, the luxury of peace, 
And ſte in ſolitude and ſhade. 


ON 
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ON A YOUNG LADY'S BIRTH DAY, 
x 
Tu twenty-ſecond day of May, 
Is little Fanny's natal day ; + 
Pretty warblers of the wood, 
Quit awhile your callow brood 
Gayly prune each gaudy wing, 
Each a merry carol bring, 
To commemorate the morn, 
When my little maid was born, 
Come Aurora ! bring thy hours, 
All array'd in May-morn flowers ; 
Ev'ry hour ſhall wear a ſmile, 
Little troubles to beguile; 
Airy phantoms ! lightly tread, 
O'er the cowſlip's glittering head, 
O'er the cup of golden hue, 
Fill'd this morn with ſilver dew, 
By kind nature fill'd for you; 
Let each little fairy lip, 
Of the pearly dew-drop ſip, 
Nature pours out all her wealth, 
Drink to her's and Fanny's health; 
She I'm ſure will nct refuſe, 
_ Gratefully thoſe gifts to ule. 
Oh Innocence! protect her youth, 
Lead her down the paths of truth, 


& Culiing 


Orr r. 


Culling ſweets from every flower, 


Truth has twin'd round virtue's bower, 
There to dwell with ſweet content, 


Virtue's conſtant reſident. 
Sweets too redolent will cloy; 
Prudence mildly tempers joy; 


Thorns may grow tho? ſweets are near, 


Pity oft will have her tear ; 

Tears will ſtart howe'er confin'd 

From a feeling generous mind, 
Idleneſs for ever meets, 

Bitter in its cup of ſweets ; 

Let her not recline her head, 

Long on Pleaſure's roſy bed; 

| Pleaſure does itſelf deſtroy, 

Be improvement then her toy, 

Doing right her greateſt joy. 

Mindful of her parent's nod, 

And her duty to her God; 

Tell her“ to the good and wile, 

« Fvery place is paradiſe; 

«« Every month to them is May, 

« And a birth - day every day.“ 


ON 
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ON BREAKING A CHINA QUART MUG, 


BELONGING TO THE SOCIETY OF LINCOLN CoLLECE, 
OXFORD, 


BY AN UNDER GRADUATE. 


WHENE'tR the cruel hand of death 

Untimely ſtops a fay'rite's breath, 

Muſes in plaintive numbers tel! 

How lov'd he liv'd— how mourn'd he fell, 

Catullus *wail'd his ſparrow's fate, 

And Gray immortaliz'd his cat. 
Thrice tuneful bards ! could I but chime ſo clever, 
My Quart, my honeſt Quart, ſhould live for ever. 


How weak is all a mortal's pow'r, 

T' avert the death-devoted hour! 

Nor can a ſhape or beauty fave 

From the ſure conquelt of the grave, 

In vain the butler's choiceſt care, 

The maſter's wiſh, the burſer's pray*r ! 
For when life's lengthen'd to its longeſt ſpan, 
China itſelf muſt fall, as well as man, 


Can I forget how oft' my Quart 
Has ſooth'd my care and warm'd my heart? 
When barley lent its balmy aid, 


And all its liquid charms difplay'd ! 
123 When 
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When orange and the nut- brown toaſt 
Swam mantling round the ſpicy coaſt ! 


The pleafing depth I view'd with ſparkling eyes, 


Nor envy'd Jove the nectar of the ſkies, 
: The fide-board, on that fatal day, 
When you in glitt'ring ruins lay, 
Mourn'd at thy loſs—in guggling tone, 
Decanters poured out their moan— 
A dimncſs hung on ev'ry glaſs— 
Joe“ wonder'd what the matter was 
Corks ſelf· contracted free'd the frantic beer, 
And ſympathizing tankards dropt a tear. 


Where are the flow'ry wreaths that bound 
In roſy rings thy chaplets round? 
The azure ſtars whoſe glitt'ring rays 
- Promis'd a happier length of days | 
The trees that on thy border grew, 
And bloſſom'd with eternal blue 
Trees, ſtars and flow'rs are ſcatter'd on the floor, 
And all thy brittle beauticy are no more,— 


Hadſt thou been faxm'd of coarſer earth 
Had Nottingham but giv'n thee birth! 
Or had thy variegated fide 

Of Stafford's ſable hue been dy'd, 


* The College Butler, 


Thy 
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Thy ſtately fabric had been ſound,. 

| Tho! tables tumbl'd on the _ 
The fineſt mould the ſooneſt will decay ; 
Hear this, ye fair, for you yourſelves are clay! 


ODE TO PITY, 


Hart lovely pow'r | whoſe boſom heaves the ſigh;. 
When. Fancy paints the ſcene of deep diſtreſs ; 

Whoſe tears ſpontaneous chryſtalize the eye, 

When rigid Fate denies the power to bleſs, 


Not all the ſweets Arabia's gales convey 

From flow'ry meads, can with that ſigh compare z. 
Not dew-drops glitt'ting in the morning ray, 

Seem half ſo beauteous as that falling tear. 


Devoid of fear, the fawns around thee play; 
Emblem of peace, the dove before thee flies; 

No blood-ſtain'd traces mark thy guiltleſs way, 
Beneath thy feet no hapleſs inſect dies. 


Come, lovely paw*r ! and range the meads with me, 
To fpring the patridge from the guileful foe ; 
From ſtrenght'ning ſnares the ſtruggling bird to free, 
And flop the hand prepar'd to give the blow. 
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And when the air with heat meridian glows, 

And nature droops beneath the conquering gleam ; 
L t us, flow wand'ring where the current flows, 

Save linking flies that float along the ſtream, 


Or turn to nobler, greater taſks, thy care, 
To me thy ſympathetic gifts impart; 

"Teach ine in friendſhip's ericfs to bear a ſhare, 
end jultly boaſt the generous, feeling heart, 


Teac! me to ſoothe the helpleſs orphan's grief, 
With timely aid the widow's woes aſſuage; 
To miſery's moving cry to yield relief, 
And be the ſure reſource of drooping age. 


So, when the genial ſpring of life ſhall fade, 
And ſinking nature owns the dread decay, 

Some ſoul congenial then may lend its aid, 
And gild the cloſe of life's eventful day, 


ODE TO ADVERSITY, 


IF to this roof high heav'a ſhould ſend 
Thy hand, corrective fair! 

Submiſſive teach my ſoul to bend, 
But keep her from deſpair. 


Fate's awful word muſt ſure be juſt, 
Then let me kiſs the rod: 
Nor worn with woe, at all diſtruſt, 


The goodneſs of my God. The 
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The hand that form'd my inmoſt thought 
Muſt needs be great and wiſe; 

And he who beſt perceives my faults, 
The fitteſt to chaſtiſe, 


Then, till life's lateſt ſands are run, 
O! teach me, power divine! 

To cry, my God ! thy will be done, 
Whate'er becomes of mine, 


A FEMALE CHARACTER, 


Hex kindly melting heart, 
To ev'ry want and ev'ry woe, 
To guilt itſelf when in diſtreſs, 
The balm of pity would impart, 

And all relief that bounty could beſtow ! 
Ev'n for the kid or lamb, that pour'd its life 
Beneath the bloody knife, 

Her gentle tears would fall, 
As ſhe the common mother were of all. 


Not only good and kind, 
But ſtrong and elevated was her mind: 
A ſpirit, that with noble pride, 
Could look ſuperior down 
On Fortune's ſmile, or frown ; 
7 5 
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That could without regret or pain, 
To virtue's loweſt duty ſacrifice, 
Or intereſt's, or ambition's higheſt prize ; 
That, injured or offended, never try'd 
| Its dignity by vengeance to maintain, 
1 But by magnanimous diſdain. 


A wit that temperately bright, 
With inoffenſive light, 
All-pleaſing ſhone, nor ever paſt 

The decent bounds that wiſdom's ſober hand, 
| And ſweet benevolence's mild command, 
| And baſhfullneſs before it caſt, 

A prudence undeceiving, undeceived ; 

That nor too little, nor too much believed; 

'That ſcorned unjuſt ſuſpicion's coward fear, 
And without weakneſs knew to be ſincere. 


| MOSLEY +: WaIfT 2 
A CHARACTER, 
Bu D. KELLY, Eſq. 


WHen Edward reign'd, that chief of high renown, 
In Kent there liv'd a rich good-natur'd clown, 
Who taught his friends to praiſe his Chriſtmas beer, 
| And made his landlord merry twice a year, 
| Still ply'd his gueſts with coarſe but harmleſs jokes, 
And was much lik'd by all the gentle folks. 
N An only child (death ſwept away the reſt) 
4 A beautcous daughter all his care coafeſt; 


Good 
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Good-humour ſtil} ſat ſmiling on her face, 

She ſung with ſweetneſs, as ſhe danc'd with grace; 
And when ſhe ſpoke none thought ſhe ſpoke too long, 
Her ſpeech was ſcarce leſs charming than her ſong. 

In cotton dreſs'd each holy-day ſhe ſhone, 

At church all eyes were fix'd on her alone ; 

Where'er ſhe went her company was ſought ; 

Rich fairings too from all the fairs ſhe bro't, . 

Sach precious gifts no other maid could boaſt, [ 
For Molly White was ev'ry ſhepherd's toaſt. 


BY ARMSTRONG, 


To brave each danger, bear each toil, 
Traverſe the ſeas, ſubdue the ſoil ; 
To ſeek the praiſe that learning yields, 
Or glory win in martial fields, 
Was man firſt form'd of hardy mould, 
Patient of toil, in danger bold : 
Yet man, of all theſe powers poſleſs'd, 
Remain'd unbleſſing, and unbleſs'd, 
Till woman made, an kelpmate meet, 
His happineſs became complete, 
"T's his, to clime fame's rugged way, 
His trophies at her fect to lay: 
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Tis her's, to ſoothe the mental ſtriſe, 
And ſweeten all the ills of life: 

In man, each ſterner art has place, 

In woman, each enchanting grace ; 
Women from men protection find, 
And men by women are refin'd. 

Man's ſorm'd for buſineſs and debate, 
To govern and defend the ſtate, 

To ſhun the ſcenes of private reſt, 
And ſtand in public life confeſs'd. 
Woman is lovelieſt when retir'd ; 
When leaſt obtruſive, moſt admired. 
In her, the accent ſoft and low, 

And bluſhing face moſt graceful ſhow : 
Placed in the mild domeſtic ſphere, 
With higheſt grace her charms appear; 
Expos'd to the broad glare of day, 
Each modeſt beauty fades away ; 
When woman wou'd be learn'd or great, 
She ſeeks what's foreign to her ſtate ; 
*Tis hers to know each winning way, 
Aud rule, by ſeeming to obey, 


THE FEAST OF FANCY. 


ADDRESSED TO GENTLEMEN. 


Too long, my good Sirs, you have madly deny'd | 
A rational uſe to your eyes ; | 

And look'd on thoſe actions with envy and pride, 
Which reflection muſt hate and deſpiſe, 


For once then to ſenſe and good humour deſcend, 
Nor, if toach'd, wax ilInatur'dly warm; 

But, bear with the cordial advice of a friend, 
Who wiſhes your ſex to reform, 


In praiſe of the fatal exceſſes of wine, 
Diſdain to be ſeen with a pen; 

Nor talk of being rais'd into ſomething divine, 
When debas'd greatly lower than men. 


Where murder for honour is ſnamefully dreſs'd, 
O! never attempt to defend; 

Nor plant the fell ſword for a caſual jeſt, 
In the heart of your worthieſt friend. 


To a laugh never martyr an innocent name, 
"Tis malice moſt cruelly cool; 

Nor plunge the white virgin in anguiſh and ſhame, 
For the loudeſt applauſe of a fool, 


When fatally fond the ſweet victim is grown, 
In pity, in juſtice, forbear 

And think that a ſiſter, or child of your own, 
May be drawn to diſgrace and deſpair, 


Let merit, whene'er it may chance to engage, 
Oblige you to praiſe and protect; 

And the filver-white ringlets of reverend age, 
Still meet with a decent reſpect. 


Remems« 
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Remember, in ſhort, that each pleaſure muſt fall 


From the practice of virtue alone; 


And, theg'you will ſtrive for the welfare of all, 
Thro' a prudent regard for your on. 


THE CAT AND THE MOUSE, 


A FABLE: 


Two oppoſites in nature made, 

(Some ſage philoſophers have ſaid}. 

No art can bring them to agree, 

Which ev'ry one may daily ſee : 

Fire, water, air, hold deadly hate, 

And ſtill at diſtance keep their ſtate : 

But when they meet, what wars enſue : . 
Each know too fatally is true. 

Hence thunder roll, hence light'ning flies, 


Hence tempeſts roar, hence earthquakes riſe : 


Earth trembles at the mighty burſt, 
And empires tumble into duſt, 

The wolf, what human art can tame; 
Will he not {lill purſue the lamb ? 

The harmleſs dove, the eagle views, 
And with a nat'ral hate purſues : 

But ſee where tabby wags her tail, 
What fire in her eyes prevail: 

*Tis all for joy that tabby ſee; 

A mouſe a nibbling of the chezſe ; 


She 
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dhe creeps then ſprings upon her prey, 
And bears the captive prize away; 
Trembling beneath the victor's eye 
With fear juſt ready for to die: 

What have I done, the captive ſaid ? 
An enemy how have I made? 

Youl ne'er injur'd in my life; 

Jam not form'd for jars and ſtrife, 

Let honour then inſpire thy mind, 
And by your actions ſhew you're kind; 
Take pity upon harmleſs me, 

And ſet a little captive free; 

Hence more I never will offend, 

But call you my deliv'rer, friend, 

And conſtant for your health I'll pray, 
From morn to night, from night to day ; 
Puſs purr'd awhile, and chen replied, 
Your fears, indeed, I can't decide ; 
Yet lend no pity to the moan, 
Unheeded ev'ry diſmal groan ; 

And as to pray'rs, thou little elf, 
Think about praying for yourſelf ; 
Such friends I do not heed a louſe; 
What cat needever fear a mouſe. 

Nor further ſtrive my rage t'appeaſe, 
Cats prey on mice, and mice on cheeſe, 
So ſaying, on her ſtraight ſhe flies, 
And inſtantly the victim dies: 

Wou'd you the threaten'd fate oppoſe, 
Keep at a diſtance from your foes ; 
| | | Once 
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Once in their power you weep in vain : 
No prayers can e'er your freedom gain; 
Unleſs that Providence is kind, 

And fnatch you from the fate deſign'd. 


WISDOM AND FOLLY. 


A FABLE. 


Wispon and Folly on a day 
By chance met each upon the way; 
After ſome compliments were paſt 
Minerva thus held forth at laſt : 
For ſhame! leave off this wretched way, 
Mankind no longer lead aſtray; . 
Behave more decent, 'tis your duty, 
Prudence ſhould always deal with beauty ; 
Good lack ! Miſs Prue, (cried friſky Folly) 
What's gain'd by being melancholy ; 
By preaching ſermons of morality, 
Or calling faſhion prodigality. 
I'll bet you odds when all is done, 
I gain more converts with my fun 
In half an hour, than even you, 
In half a year with wiſdom do. 
Agree'd at once, the bet was laid, 
When Wiſdom thus herſelf diſplay'd. 
Mortals attend, *tis Wiſdom ſpeaks, 
Wiſdom who all your goodneſs ſeeks; 


Wiſdom 
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Wiſdom will every bliſs improve, 
And point the road to joy and love. 
Folly ſtood liſtening all the while, 
When now advancing with a ſmile; 
She cried, my dear, you're vaſtly clever, 
And ſhould be chronicled for ever, 
But now to try my pow'r, away, 
My friends, let you and I be gay; 
Then wav'd her hands and tol'd that I 
Away was ſeen at once to fly ; | 
All follow'd as the lightening fleet, 
And left poor Wiſdom in the ſtreet. 


THE SCOLD AND THE PARROT, 


A A- IL. 


Tux huſband thus reprov'd his wife, 
Who deals in ſlander, lives in ſtrife. 

Art thou the herald of diſgrace, 
Denouncing war to all thy race? 

Can nothing quell thy thunder's rage, 
Which ſpare not friend, nor ſex, nor age ? 
That vixen tongue of your's, my dear, 
Alarms our neighbours far and near; 
Good gods! 'tis like a rolling river, 
That murm'ring flows, and flows for ever ! 
Ne'er tir'd, perpetual diſcord ſowing ; 
Like fa, it gathers ſtrength by going. 


Heighday f 
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Heighday !. the flippant tongue replies, 
How ſolemn is the fool! how wiſe!' 
Is nature's choiceſl gift debarr'd ?- 
Nay, frown not; for L will balbeard;, | 
Women of late are finely ridden, Ya 
A parrot's-privilege forbidden * 1 
You praiſe his talk, lis ſquawling ſong; 
But wives are always i in the wrong. 

Now reputations flew in pieces, 
Of mothers, daughters, aunts and neices, 
She ran the parrot's language o'er ; 
Bawd, huſſy, drunkard, flattern, whore 3: 


On all her ſex ſhe vents her. fury, 


Tries and condemns without a jury, 
At once the torrent of her words 


Alarms cat, monkey, dogs and birds ; 


All join their forces to confound her, 
Puſs ſpits, the monkey chatters round her. 
The yelping cur her heels aſſaults, 
The magpye blabs out all her faults ;. 
Poll, in the uproar from his cage, 
With his rehuke out-ſcream'd her rage. 

A parrot is for talking priz'd, 
But prattling women are deſpis'd ; 
She, who attacks another's honour, 
Draws ev'ry living thing upon her;. 
Think, madam, when you ſtretch your lungs, 
That all your neighbours too have tongues ; 
One ſlander muſt ten thouſand get, 
The world with int'reſt pays the deb. 

* ; . TK 
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| boon ſent him abroad in a butterfly's dre. 
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THE ANT. AND CATERPILLAR. © 
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A FABLE. 
BY r. cu NIN GRAN. 


As an ant, of his talent's ſuperiorly vain, 

Was trotting, with conſequence, over the plain, 

A worm, in his progreſs remarkably ſlow, a 
Cry'd, “ Bleſs your good worſhip, wherever you go, 
*© I hope your great mightineſs won't take it ill, 

J pay my reſpects from an hearty good-will,”? 


With a look of contempt, and ineffable pride, 

*« Be gone, you vile reptile, his antſhip reply d: 

* Go; go, and lament your contemptible ſtate: 

* But firft—look at me —ſee—my limbs, how come 
plete! 


„ guide all my motions with freedom and eaſe ; 

© I run back and forward, and turn when I pleaſe, 

© Of nature (grown weary) thou ſhocking eſſay 

« I ſpurn you. thus from me ;—crawl out of my way.“ 


The reptile inſulted, and vext to the ſoul, 
Crept onwards, and hid himſelf cloſe in his hole; 
But nature determin'd to end his diſtreſs, 
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Ere long the proud ant was repaſſing the road, 
(Fatigu'd from the harveſt, and tugging his load) 


The beau on a violet bank he beheld 
Whoſe veſture, in glory, a monarch's excell'd; 


His plumage expanded !—'twas rare to behold 

So lovely a mixture of purple and gold. 

The ant, quite amaz'd at a figure fo gay, 

Bow'd low with reſpeR, and was trudging away : 


* Stop, friend, ſays the butterfly, do'nt be ſurpriz'd; 
'  Tonce was the reptile you ſpurn'd and deſpis'd ; 
„ But now I can mount—in the ſun-beams I play 
% While you will for ever drudge on in your way.“ 


THE GOOSE AND THE SWANS» 


I Hate the face, however fair, 

That carries an affected air; 

The lifping tone; the ſhape conſtrain'd, 

The ſtudy'd look, the paſſion feign'd, 
Are fopperies, which only tend 

To injure what they ftrive to mend. 

With what ſuperior grace enchants 

The face which nature's pencil paints ! 

Where eyes, unexerciſed in art, 

Glow with the meaning of the heart ! 


Where 
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Where freedom and good humour fit, 
And eaſy gaiety and wit! 

Though perfect beauty be not there, 
The maſter lines the finiſh'd air, 

We catch from every look delight, 
And grow enamour'd at the ſight: 
For beauty, though we all approve, 
Excites our wonder more than love, 
While the agreeable ſtrikes ſure, 
And gives the wounds we cannot cure. 
Why then, my Amoret, this care, 
That forms you in effect, leſs fair? 
If nature on your cheek beſtows 

A bloom that emulates the roſe, 

Or from ſome heavenly image drew 
A form Apelles never knew, 

Your ill-judg'd aid will you impart, 
And ſpoil by meretricious art ! 

Or had you nature's error, come 
Abortive from the mother's womb, 
Your forming care ſhe ſtill rejeas, 
Which only heightens her defects. 
When ſuch of glitt'ring jewels proud, 
Still preſs the foremoſt in the crowd, 
At every public ſhew are ſeen 

With look awry, and aukward mien, 
The gaudy dreſs attracts the exe, 
And magnifies deformity. 

Nature may underdo he part, 


But ſeldom wants the help of art; 
Truſt 


. 


% 


„„ en 


TTruſt her. the is" your | ſureſt friend, 7 * 
Nor made your form for yo to mend. 

A gooſe, aife&ted, empty, Vain, 5 

The rlleſt of the cacklng fis, ; 

With proud und elevated creſtt. 

Precedence claim ꝰd above the reſt. 8 

Says ſhe, I laugh at human race, 

Who ſay geeſe hobble in their pace; 

Look here !—the fland'rous lye detect; 

Not haughty man is ſo erecpt. 

That peacock yonder ! lord, how vain 

The creature's of his gaudy train! 

If both were ſtript, I'd pawn my word 

The gooſe would be the finer bird, 

Nature, to hide her own defects, 

Her bungled work with finery decks ; 

Were geeſe ſet off with half that ſhow, 

Would men admire the peacock ?—No. 

Thus vaunting croſs the mead ſhe talks, 

The cackling breed attend her walks; 

'The ſun ſhot down his noon-tide beams, 

The ſwans were ſporting in the ſtreams ; 

Their ſnowy plumes, and ſtately pride, 

Provok'd her ſpleen, why, there, ſhe cry'd, 

Again with arrogance we ſee! | 

Thoſe creatures? how they mimic me ! 

Shall every fowl the water ſkim, 

Becauſe we geeſe are known to ſwim ? 

Humility they ſoon ſhall learn, 

And their own emptineſs diſcern, | 

2 | 80 
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So ſaying, With extended wings; 2 n 
Lightly upon the wave ſhe ſprings; : ** 
Her þeſom' ſwells, ſhe ſpreads her * aines, , 
And the ſwan's ſtately creſt aſſumes. 
Contempt and mockery enſu'd;, 3 $287). þ 
And burſts-of laughter ſhook the flood, | 
A ſwan, ſuperior to the reſt, _ 


Sprung forth, and thus the fool addreſte 
Conceited thing, elate with pride 
Thy affectation all deride: 87 2 
Theſe airs thy aukwardneſs impart, 
And ſhew thee plainly as thou art, 
Among thy equals of the flock . 

Thou hadſt eſcap'd the public mock, 
And as thy parts to good conduce, 
Been deem'd an honeſt hobbling gooſe, 
Learn hence to ſtudy wiſdom's rules; 
Know, foppery's the pride of fools z 
And ſtriving nature to conceal, 

You only her defects reveal. 


THE NIGHTINGALE AND GLOW. 
WORM, 


Tus prudent nymph, whoſe cheeks diſcloſe 
The lilly and the bluſhing roſe, 

From public view her charms will ſcreen, 
And rarely in the crowd be ſeen ; 


This 
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This ſimple truth ſhall keep her wiſe, 


The faireſt fruits attract the flies.“ 


One night a glow- worm, proud and vain, 

Contemplating her glitt'ring train, 

Cry'd, ſure there never was in nature 

So elegant, ſo fine a creature. 

All other inſects that I ſee, 

The frugalant, induſtrious bee, 

Or filk-worm with contempt I view; 

With all that low mechanic crew, 

Who ſervilely their lives employ 

In bufineſs—enemy to joy. 

Mean vulgar herd ! ye are my ſcorn ; 

For grandeur only I was born ; 

Or ſure am ſprung from race divine, 

And plac'd on earth to live and ſhine, 

Thoſe lights that ſparkle ſo on high, 

Are but the glow-worms of the ſky ; 

And kings on earth their gems admire, 

Becauſe they imitate my fire. 

She ſpoke. Attentive on a ſpray 

A nightingale forbore his lay; 

He ſaw the ſhining morſel near, 

And flew, directed by the glare; 

A while he gazed with ſober look, 

And thus the trembling prey beſpoke: 
Deluded fool, with pride elate, 

Know, tis thy beauty brings thy fate: 


els 
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Leſs dazzling long thou might'ſt have lain 
Unheeded on the velvet plain : 


Pride, ſoon or late, degraded mourns, 
And beauty wrecks whom ſhe adorns, 


THE ALLUREMENTS OF VICE, 


EXEMPLIFIED IN THE 


FABLE OF THE FLY AND THE CANDLE, 


Bx1GHT ſhone the taper's ſparkling blaze, 

Whoſe gaudy ſtar-beſpangling rays 
Allur'd a wand” ring fly, 

That round the wick's enchanting light, 

With ſportive wings indulg'd her flight, 
Nor dreamt of danger nigh, 


In wider circles firſt ſhe flew, 
Contracted ſoon, ſhe nearer drew, 

And brav'd the ſhining foe ; 
For who could think that grief or pain 
A form ſo ſpecious could contain, 

Or ſuch deception know ! 


But, oh ! ere thought a moment paſt, 
The foe attack'd, repels as faſt, 
She falls, diſabled thrown ; 
33 --.- « Amazing 
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% Amazing ſcene ! what's this I ſee # 


That lively meteor's hurt—not me, 
% Twas fancy threw me down 


& Fl try again,” reſolv'd, ſhe cries ; 
When ſpringing up, again defies 
The bright Heſperian flame : 
She flew :—but mark the dire event, 
She dies, unweeting its intent, 
A victim to her ſhame, | 


Thus ſlain, the lies a warning fair, 


To bid our ſelf. conceit beware 


Of fond deluſion's guile : 
Or teach thine innocence to ſhun - 
Th' approach of death, by ſin begun 
In ſoft temptation's ſmile, 


When pleaſure then (deluſive dame 


Preſenting, waves her plumed flame, 
In token of delight ; 
Remember, 'tis a ſenſual blaze, 
On which ſhe bids thine eye-lids gaze, 
To faſcinate their fight. 


When honour's gaudy treach'rous bait . 
Stings thy ambition to be preat, 


And flatters all its pride; 
Then is the ſeaſon to beware 
The vile ſeducer's laqueant ſnare, 


Or ſtem the ſurging tide. 
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Hear this, ye fools ! from inſeQts learn, 

Where fate's your ſelf-preſumption warn 
To ſhield the nobler part ; 

In faith to eye the grand reward, 

While pray'rs unwearied watching, guard 
The iſſues of our heart, 


EMMA AND THE FLV. 


/ 


BY MR, T. BELLAMY, 


"Twas cold November! the winds blew—the rains fell; 
when the humahe, the tender hearted Emma beheld 
a feeble * ſolitary fly crawling up the frame of her 
parlour-window ; which overlooked the garden, 
wherein, but a little time before, he had roved, 
with all the vigour a warm ſun could give, Touched 
with compaſſion for the helpleſs object, ſhe extended 
her hand, gently, to remove it to warmth and life. 


The fly, miſtaking her intention, thus (if report errs 
not) addreſſed her: | 


Au! let gentle pity ſpare me, 
I have ne'er done Emma harm; 

To the warm hearth quickly bear me, 
Of his ſting fell death diſarm, 


Q.2 There 
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There the fire awhile may chear me, 
Then again III friſk and play; 
Yet, alas! I greatly fear me, 
I muſt die at cloſe of day. 


Flirting, “ careleſs, gay, and free, 
Late within thy cultur'd bow'rs, 
Full of life, and full of glee, 
I begui'd my ſummer hours. 


Now they're gone! with ev ry bleſſing! 
Sunny joys can charm no more; 
Chilly cold each wing depreſſing, 
Tells me— flying days are o'er. 


Pity, for a fly diſtreſs'd, 
Touch'd the gentle Emma's breaſt ; 
Yet her care was all in vain; 
In his little frame now burning, 
Dying pangs again returning, 
Give him up to final pain, 


The little foul departs ! while lovely Emma 
Heav'd a deep ſigh, and even dropt a tear: 
Let not the moral with the inſect die. 
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Tux riſing morn, in ſoft refulgence dreſt, 

Spreads o'er the ſlumb'ring earth its dubious light, 
Whoſe golden rays adorn. its flow ry breaſt, 

And drink the dew-drops of the weeping night. 


The murm'ring ſtreams with ſoft reflection glow ; 
The lowing heards ſalute the riſing day; 

The balmy gales ſerenely learn to blow, 
And golden ſlumbers ſteal unfelt away. 


Ah! cruel morn, thy partial beam reſtrain ; 
Go, cloud thy temples in eternal night : 

O] ſpare my ſoul—nor teach returning pain 
To probe my heart with thy retarning light. 


In ſcenes of pleaſure, o'er the world's gay pride, 
Let the contented heart enamour d rove ; 

For me, alas ! this pomp hath naught beſide 
Continual pain, and ill-requited love. 


Can tranquil nature's faſcinating ſmile, 

Bid the worn heart its keen pulſation ceaſe, 
The griefs that feſter in the ſoul beguile, 

And ſhade the temples of deſpair with peace ? 


Q3 Can 
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Can the ſoft luſtre of the riſing day 


Cloſe up the channels of the bleeding heart ; 
Repel the ſigh, or chaſe the teax away, 
Or cleanſe the wound of its impoiſon'd dart? 


Can the ſame ray that gilds yon bleſt domain, 
Where the ſad emblems of my woes reſide, 

Steal from my foul each ſecret ſenſe of pain, 
And leave no trace of all my griefs behind ? 


- Ah! if ſuch magic dwell in beams divine, 


Point all their rays on this deluded breaſt ; 
They'll teach my heart no longer to repine, 
And lull the tyrants of my ſoul to reſt, 


Yet far, far hence the halcyon peace ſhall go, ; 
To happier breaſts her tranquil pleaſures bear. 
Her ſoft delights forſake the child of woe, 
And light on lids unſullied with a tear,” 


ORIGINAL» 


THE FLOWER AND THE INFANT, 


A POEM, 


Wury firſt from Nature's pregnant bed 
The tender flow'ret rears its head, 
To hail the genial morn; | 
It bends at ev'ry gentle gale, 
And ſhrinks within protection's pale, 
In feeble ſtate forlorn. 


But ſtrengthen'd by the hand of care, 
With modeſt yet majeſtic air, 
It fearleſs viewsthe day ; 
Secure within the ſafe parterre, 
Unconſcious of ſurrounding fear, 
And courts the ſun-beam's ray, 


The tempeſt's rage no longer dreads, 
Its fragrant ſweets undaunted ſpreads, 
And mocks the gard'ner's aid; | 
No preſage threats an early doom, 
No watery bed prepares a tomb, 
It thrives, of nought afraid, 


While many a pleas'd admiring eye , 

Behold its odours ſcent the ſky, * 
Exhaling Nature's ſtore; 

It grows, ſuperior flow'rs among, 

Its praiſes blown by many a tongue, 
Are echo'd o'er and o'er, 


Thus nurtur'd to perfection's ſtate, 

Perhaps too ſoon eventful fate 
Beſpreads his ſnare around ; 

Some truant boy, with miſchief's eyes, 

Now wanton views the gaudy prize, 
And plucks it from the ground, 
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No more in roſeate veſt array'd, 

In one ſhort hour its bloſſoms fade, 
Which glitter'd erſt ſo gay ; 

Its beauties flown, its fragrance gone, 

He loaths its ruin'd Rate with ſcorn, 
And throws the weed away. 


Thus by creation's happy powers— 

But ah! more helpleſs than the flow'rs, 
The infant ſtate appears ; 

Juſt uſher'd into life, diſtreſs'd, | 

Tt mourns, by ſecret woes oppreſs'd, 
And clad in frequent tears, 


In eradle rock'd, or mother's arms, 
Awake to fancied fear's alarms, 

It ſtarts at every ſound ; 
But ſooth'd its woes, and huſh'd its cries, 
With inſtant joy, and glad ſurpriſe, 

It ſmiles and gazes round, 


At length to riper days matur'd, 
No more in nurſery immurr'd, 
It ſpurns the handmaid's care; 
Like to the ſpring's expanding flower, 
That gathers ſtrength from every ſnower, 
And braves the ſpoiler's ſnare. 


Thus 
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Thus blooming forth in virgin ſtate, 

With bluſhing pride, and heart elate, 
She views the hopeful day; 

While native beauty moulds her face, 

And many a charm, and many a grace, 
Around the idol play. 


But, ah! unſkilld in vice's art 
Seduction wins her ſimple heart, 
Af lures her ſteps aſtray ; 
Some tempter points where pleaſures reign 
Deceiv'd ſhe views the roſy plain, 
And quits the thorny way. 


His guilty paſſion tears approve ! | 

To perjur'd vows of conſtant love - 
She falls an eaſy prey ; 

He ſteals bright Virtue's pearly gem, 

Diſguſted views the nauſeous ſtem, 

And hurls the ſtalk away, 


8 CV 


BY MR, CUMBERLAND, 


On! never let me {e that ſhape again! 


Exile me rather to ſome ſavage den, 
Far from the ſocial haunts of men ! 


Horrible phantom ! pale it was as death, 


Conſumption fed upon its meagre cheek, 
And ever as the fiend aſſay d to ſpeak, 
Dreadfully ſteam d its peſtilential breath! 
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Fang'd like the Wolf it was, and all agaunt, 
And ſtill it prowl'd around us and around, 

Rolling its ſquinting eyes aſkaunt, 

Wherever human happineſs was found, 


Furious thereat, the ſelf- tormenting ſprite, 
Drew forth an aſp, and (terrible to ſight) 
To its left pap th envenom d reptile preſt, 
Which gnaw'd and worm'd into its tortur d breaft, 
The deſperate ſuicide, with pain, 
Writh d to and fro, and yell d amain; 
And then, with hollow dying cadence, cries— 
It is not of this Aſp that Envy dies; 
© "Tis not this reptile's tooth that gives the ſmart ; 
© 'Tis others' happineſs that gnaws my heart. 


LAURA AND THE TULIP, 
TO A YOUNG LADY, 


BY MR, BELLAMx. 


Farr roſe the morn in lovely May, 
When Laura took her careleſs way, 
Amid the blooming flowers : 
Too young, too innocent, to ſigh ! 
Her infant ſtate paſs'd gaily by, 
Ah! happy! happy hours! 
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In freaks of varigated hue, 
A gaudy Tulip roſe to view: 
A fairer ne er was ſeen : 
The ſmiling girl, with glad ſurpriſe, 
Beheld the flower ſhe planted, riſe ! 
And hail'd it beauty's queen. 


At eve, retiring ſoon to reſt, 
With pleaſure beating at her breaſt, 
She heard a voice complain ! 
Which murmur'd forth,“ Fair Laura, hear: 
% Thy Tulip mourns, ah ! do not fear 
Its inoffenſive ſtrain,” | 


To grace her chamber window nigh, * 
Selected flow rets caught her eye, | 
Convey'd from nature's bed : 
She view'd her fav'rite Tulip there, 
So late the object of her care, 
Suſpend its lovely head. 


While thus it ſaid, or ſeem d to ſay: 

«*« See how each beauty fades away, 
No more to pleaſe the eye! 

** Returning day ſhall view me dead, 

*© Where many a careleſs foot may tread, 
« And cruſh me where I lie!“ 
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«© While flow'rs leſs beauteous ſtill remain, 
* Todeck ſome unfrequented plain, 
And there in ſafety bloom; 
«© Ah, happy flowers! you live your day, 
Nor droop, till age brings on decay, 
% Your native bed's your tomb.“ 


When lo! the guardian of the flower, 


- Call'd forth by more than mortal power, | 


In filver robe appears! 
She wav'd her wand, and check'd a ſigh, 
As pointing to the object nigh, 
The cauſe of Laura's tears. 


«« Sweet child of innocence,” ſhe cries, 


** Thoſe pearly drops that damp thine eyes, 


« Are due to Pity's ſhrine ! 
© Sweet child of innocence, attend, 
„My dying flower may prove thy friend, 
«© Whoſe fate may picture thine, 


„ You quit the ſhelter of a parent's love, 


&« Tf from this ſtill retreat, where now you rove, 


And fly, where pleaſure's gaily tempting bowers 
Lure my ſweet maid to waſte her youthful hgurs; 
If once thoſe paths your erring ſtep purſue, | 
Where admiration thy fair form ſhall view, 

« Flatt ry, loſt girl! ſhall meet thee on the way, 


« Forever ſmiling, eager to betray ! 


« "Her artful glance, and ſtill more artful tale; 


„Shall w:n thee down the viſionary dale, 


« Where! 
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e« Where !—yielded up to Admiration's power, 
*« You fall !—the victim of a guilty hour. | 


« I ſaw nat charms ariſe, _ | 
knew my flower would beauteous prove : 
« With pain I mark'd admiring eyes, 
And trembled for the plant I lov'd. 


«© Go, Laura! take my ruin'd flower! 
And place it on thy parent's knee; 

Tell how it bloom'd its ſhort liv'd hour! 
* Tell—what its guardian, ſaid to thee, 


* 
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Ah! howT mourn the hapleſs maid, 
Who, ſpoil'd of peace and fame; 
By love and cruel man betrayed, 
Has loſt her ſpotleſs name ? 


Can the pure wool, defaced bs ſain, 
Reſume its gloſſy hue ; 

Or virgin innocence again 
Its honours loſt renew. 


- The eaſy fair one, ſhunned by all, 
Her error muſt deplore ; 
Muſt ever, ever, mourn her fall, 
But hope to riſe no more, 


| 
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By all deſpis'd, by one betrayed, 
Ah! whither ſhall ſhe fly ; 

Where hapleſs ſhall ſhe ſeek for aid ? 
Her refuge is on high, 


Say, when the grave ſhall hide her ſhame, | 


. 


Shall prove her grief fincere ; 


Ah ! ſhall not malice ceaſe to blame, 
And pity drop a tear ? 
1 9 ALBERT, 


THE YOUNG LADY AND LOOEKING= 


GLASS, 


TarzerE was a little ſtubborn dame, 
Whom no authority could tame, 
Reſtive, by long indulgence, grown, 
No will ſhe minded, but her own ; 
At trifles oft ſhe'd ſcold and fret, 
'Then in a corner take a ſeat, 

And ſourly moping all the day, 
Diſdain alike to work or play. 


Papa all ſofter arts had try'd, . 
And ſharper remedies apply'd ; | 
But both were vain, for every courſe 
He took ſtill made her worſe and worſe, 


Tie 
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"Tis ſtrange to think how female wit 
So oft ſhould make a lucky hat ; 


When man, with all his high pretence 


To deeper judgment, ſounder ſenſe, 


Will err, and meaſures falſe purſue ;— 


"Tis very ſtrange, I own, but true.— 
Mamma obſerv'd the riſing laſs 

By ſtealth retiring to the glaſs, 

To practiſe little airs, unſeen, 

In the true genius of thirteen : 

On this a deep deſign ſhe laid 

To tame the humour of the maid ; 
Contriving, like a prudent mother, 
To make one folly cure another, 
Upon the wall, againſt the ſeat 
Which Jeſly us'd for her retreat, 
Whene'er by accident offended, 


A looking-glaſs was ſtraight ſuſpended, 
That it might ſhew her how deform'd 


She look'd, and frightful when ſhe ſtorm'd; 
And warn her, as ſhe priz'd her beauty, 


To bend her humour to her duty. 
All this the looking-glaſs atchiev'd, 
Its threats were minded and believ'd. 


The maid, who ſpurn'd at all advice, 


Grew tame and gentle in a trice : 
So when all other means had fail'd, 
The filent monitor prevail'd, 
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Thus Fable to the human kind 
Preſents an image of the mind : 
It is a mirror, where we ſpy // 
At large our own deformity ; 


And learn of courſe thoſe faults to mend, 
Which but to mention would offend. 


BY JUDGE BURNET». 


Mar I preſume, in humble lays, 

My dancing fair, thy ſleps to praiſe ?— 
While this grand maxim I advance, 
That all the world is but a dance; 

That human-kind, both man and woman, 
Do dance is evident and common. 

David himſelf, that god-like king, 

We know could dance as well as ling. 


Folks who at court would keep their ground, 


Muſt dance the year attendance round. 
Whole nations dance: gay friſky France 
Has led the nation many a dance. 

And ſome beheve both France and Spain 
Reſolve to take us outagain, 

All nature is one ball we find, 

The water dances to the wind; 


TO A LADY WHO LOVED DANCING. 
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The fea itſelf at night and noon 

Riſes and capers to the moon ; 

The moon around the earth does tread 
A Cheſhire round in buxom red ; 

'The earth and planets round the ſun 
Dance ; nor will their dance be done, 
'Till nature in one maſs is blended, 
Then we may ſay the ball is ended. 


E LEG Y 


To a Lady who wiſhed not to hear the toll of a Bell 
on the Evening of a Lady's Funeral. 


An why not hear the ſound of yonder betty 
Ah ! why from ſerious thoughts for ever fly ! 
It tolls a ſober, awful, ſolemn knell, 
A wiſh'd-for knell to immortality, 


Think not a round of folly's mad career 
Can always ſhield thee from refleQion's power; 
The young, the fond, the rich, the gay muſt fear, 
Too long regardleſs of an awful hour. 


Think not that beauteous form that now you wear, 
That glow of crimſon—thoſe inſpiring eyes 

Muſt linger ever here—they all declare— 
They ſpeak aloud their kindred to the ſkies, 


Do not the hour, the day, the month, the year, 
All in their courſe expire, but all renew ? 
All nature ſhews, alas! a proſpect drear, 
All nature ſhews there's happineſs in view. 


Long loſt in ſtorms do mariners repine, 
When the glad pilot diſtant land deſcries ? 
Ah! ſee them eager trace the ſolid line, 
See their hopes kindle as the objects riſe. 


And ſhall my fair with brighteſt hopes in ſtore, 
Not once look up beyond this earthly clod, 
Shall ſhe alone her deſtiny deplore, 
Her anchor, heaven | and her pilot, God! 


LESBIA'S LAMENT ATION FOR THE 
LOSS OF- HER SPARROW. 


[wRITTEN ABOVE 100 YEARS SINCE. ] 


TELL me not of joy there's none, 
Now my little Sparrow's gone. 
He, juſt like you, 
Wou'd toy and woo 
And, *till he ſaw me look and ſmile, 
Dear, how ſullen he wou'd be! 
Now wou'd hang thewing a while ; 


Then wou'd chirp, and flatter me. Ho 
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He cou'd catch a crumb—— and, * 
Sporting, let it go again; 
He from my lip, 
Wou'd ſit and ſip, 
From my plate he lov'd to feed, 
Here would hop and there would run; 
And every look and motion heed, 
Till my very heart he won. 


O, how eager would he fight, 
And never hurt, though often bite. 
He perch'd, alas ! 
Upon my glaſs, 
And every thing I did would do, 
Ruffling now his feathers all; { 
Now as ſudden let em fall; | 


But my faithful bird is gone ! 
Mournful turtles! murmur on; 
Hop ye red-breaſts o'er his ſtone, 
Ceaſe to ſing and learn to moan. 


A T AL E 


FOUNDED ON AN INCIDENT AT sr. VINCENT'S 
ROCKS, 1779. 


Hic on the cliffs tremendous fide, 
That frowning hangs o'er Avon's tide, 


Three laſſes chanc'd to ſtray : 
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Jo pluck the caſual flow'rets bent, 


Regardleſs of the rough aſcent, 
They wound their dangerous way. 


Till flowly mounted to the height. 
They turn'd their view in wild affright, 
And ſhudd'ring, mark'd the ſteep: 


On then, what grief bedew'd each eye, 
To think one ſlip, one ſtep awry, 


Might plunge them in the deep, 


A prieſt, whom kind intentions preſs 


To ſuccour mortals in diſtreſs, 


That inſtant trod the ſhore : 
Wich happy ſlrength and ſteady pace, 
Safe to the rock's time · moulder'd baſe 
Each trembling nymph he bore. 


Learn then this truth xe cartels Bont 


May ſeek a gay, but treacherous flower, 
Whoſe honey turns to gall : 

While the kind parſon's timely aid 

May reſcue many a tott'ring maid, 
And ſave from many a fall. 


so 
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BY AKENSIDE., 
i 


Tux ſhape alone let others prize, 
The features of the fair! 

I look for ipfrit in her eyes, 
And meaning in her air, 


A damaſk cheek, and ivory arm, 
Shall ne'er my wiſhes win: 
Give me an animated form, 


That ſpeaks a mind within. 


A face where awful honor ſhines, 
Where ſenſe and ſweetneſs move, 
And angel innocence refines 
The tenderneſs of love, 


Theſe are the ſoul of beauty's frame, 

Without whoſe vital aid 
 Unfiniſh'd all her features ſeem, 
And all her roſes dead, 


But ah! where both their charms unite, 
How perfect is the view, 

With every image of delight, 

With graces ever new ! 


— i” — — — — 
" 


. 
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Of power to charm the greateſt woe 
The wildeſt rage controul ; 
Diffuſing mildneſs o'er the brow, 


And rapture thro? the ſoul. | 


Their power but faintly to expreſs, 
All language muſt deſpair ; 

But go, behold Arpaſia's face, 
And read it perfect there. 


SONG ON YOUNG OLIN DA. 


When innocence and beauty meet, 
To add to lovely female grace, 

Ah, how beyond expreſſion ſweet 
Is every feature of the face 


By virtue ripen'd from the bud, 
The flower angelic odours breed ; 
The fragrant charms of being good 
Makes gaudy vice to ſmell like weeds. 


Oh ſacred virtue! tune my voice 
With thy inſpiring harmony; 

Then I ſhall ſing of rapt'rous joys, 
Which fill my ſoul with love of thee. 
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To laſting brightneſs be refin'd, 


When this vain ſhadow flies away, 
The eternal beauties of the mind 
Will laſt when all things elſe decays 
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A SONG. 


Tu world, my dear Myra, is full of deceit, 

And Friendſhip's a jewel we ſeldom can meet; 
How ſtrange does it ſeem, that in ſearching around, 
This ſource of content is ſo rare to be found ! 

O Friendſhip ! thou balm and rich ſweet'ner of life, 
Kind parent of eaſe, and compoſer of ſtrife ; 
Without thee, alas ! what are riches and pow'r, 

But empty deluſions, the joys of an hour ! 


How much to be priz'd and eſteem'd is a Friend, 
On whom we may always with ſafety depend; 
Our joys, when extended, do always encreaſe ; 
And griefs, when divided, are huſh'd into peace. 
When fortune is ſmiling, what crouds do appear, 
Their kindneſs to offer, and friendſhip ſincere ; 


Yet change but the proſpect, and point out diſtreſs, 
No longer to court you they eagerly preſs. 


How different from this, does a true friend appear! 
In all our diſtreſs he doth equally ſhare ; 


If 
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If we're bleſt, then he's happy, but if we're oppreſt, 
No eaſe can be found in his generous breaſt ; 
We are bleſt in each other's endeavours to pleaſe z. 
For what are all joys, if eur friend's not at eaſe ! 
Then don't, my dear Myra, true friendſhip diſdain, 
For friendſhip's a jewel no wealth can obtain! 


A $ON s. 


3 | BY MR, GARRICK, 

Ys fair married dames, who ſo often deplore, 

That a lover once bleſt is a lover no more : 

Attend to my counſel, nor bluſh to be taught, 

That prudence muſt cheriſh, what beauty has caught, 


| The bloom of your cheek, and the glance of your eye, 
Yourroſes and lilies may make the men ſigh: 

But roſes, and lilies, and ſighs paſs away; 

And paſfion will dye, as your beauties decay. 


— — — —————— -_— — 


Uſe the man chat you wed, like your fav'rite guittar ; 
| Though muſic in both, they are both apt to jar 
F How tuneful and ſoft from a delicate touch, 


Nor handled too roughly, nor play'd on too much! 


The 


8 
| 
| 
| 
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The ſparrow and linnet will feed from your hand, 
Grow tame by your kindneſs, and come at command; 
Exert with your huſband the ſame happy ill ; 

For hearts, like your birds, may be tam'd to your will. 


Be gay and good-humor'd, complying and kind; 

Turn the chief of your care from your face to your 
mind: 

»Tis there that a wife may her conqueſts improve, 

And Hymen ſhall rivet the fetters of love. 


THE ROSE, 


Tux Roſe had been waſh'd, juſt waſh'd in a ſhow, 
That Mary to Anna conveyed, 
The plentiful moiſture encumber'd the flow'r, 
And weighed down its beautiful head. 
The cup was all filled, and the leaves were all wet, 
And it ſeemed to a fanciful view, 
To weep for the buds it had left with regret 
On the flouriſhing buſh where it grew : 
I haſtily ſeized it, unfit as it was 
For a noſegay, ſo dripping and drown'd, 
And ſwinging it rudely,—too rudely alas ! 
I ſnapped it,—it fell to the ground. — 
And ſuch I exclaimed is the pitileſs part, 
Some act by the delicate mind; 
Regardleſs of wringing and breaking a heart, 
Already to ſorrow reſigned. 
Ih This 
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This elegant Roſe, had I ſhaken it leſs, 
Might have bloom'd with its owner a while; 
And the tear that is wip'd with a little addreſs, 
May be followed, perhaps, with a ſmile, 


THE VIOLET. 


SERENE as the morning, the lark leaves its neſt, 
And fings a ſalute to the dawn; 

The ſun with his ſplendor illumines the eaſt, 
And brightens the dew on the lawn. 

Whilſt the ſons of debauch to indulgence give way, 
And ſlumber the prime of their hours; 

Let us, my dear Betſy, the garden ſurvey, 
And make our remarks on the flow'rs. 


The gay gaudy tulip, obſerve as you walk, 
How flaunting the gloſs of its veſt: 

How proud and how ſtately it ſtands on its ſtalk, 
In beauty's diverſity dreſt ! 

From the roſe, the carnation, the pink and the clove, 
What odours delightfully ſpring ! 

The ſouth wafts a richer perfume to the grove, 
As he bruſhes the leaves with his wing. 


Apart from the reſt, in her purple array, 
The Violet humbly retreats ; 

In modeſt concealment, ſhe peeps on the day; ; 
Yet none can excel her in ſweets; 
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8o humble, that, tho' with unparallel'd grace, 
She might e'en a palace adorn, 

She oft in the hedge hides her innocent face, 
And grows at the foot of the thorn, 


So Beauty, my fair one, is doubly refin'd, 
When Modeſty heightens her charms ; 

When meekneſs, like thine, adds a gem to her mind, 
Of malice its force it diſarms. 

Tho? Venus herſelf from her throne ſhou'd deſcend, 
And the Graces await at her call; 

To thee the gay world wou'd with preference bend, 
And hail thee the Violet of all. 


VICE AND VIRTUE. 


AN ORIGINAL, 


Tas gaudy tulip, richly bright, 
Fatigues the pauſing eye ; 

And 'ere it fades, the noiſome leaves, 
Offend the ſenſe and die. 


But the young roſe, leſs gay than ſweet, 
The eye delights to bear; 

Broke by the ſtorm, and bent to earth, 
Its fragrance ſtill is there. 
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So fluſhes Vice the tainted cheek, 
And fires the glowing eyes ; 
Yet leaves it wither'd by deſpair, 
And pale repentant ſighs, 


While Virtue, ſhrinking from the ſtorms 
Of fortune, pride, and hate, 

Still boaſts the inward peace that ſhines 
Beneath the clouds of fate, 


A HINT. TO THE FAIR. 


YE fair poſſeſt of ev'ry caarm 
To captivate the will, 

| Whoſe ſmiles can Rage herſelf diſarm, 
Whoſe frowns at once can kill : 

Say, will ye deign the verſe to hear, 
Where flatt'ry bears no part; 

An humble verſe that flows ſincere, 
And candid from the heart? 


Great is your pow'r, and greater yet, 
Mankind it might engage, 

If, as ye all can make a net, 
Ye all would make a cage. 

Kach nymph a thouſand hearts might take, 
For whoſe's to beauty blind? 
But to what end a pris'ner make, 

Without the ſtrength to bind? 


Attend 
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Attend the counſel often told ! 
IT oo often told in vain ! 

Learn that beſt art, the art to hold 
And lock the lover's chain : 

Gameſters to little purpoſe win, 
Who loſe again as faſt ; 

Though beauty may the charm begin, 
'Tis ſweetneſs makes it laſt, 


A MORAL PICTURE. 


ALL hail to thee ! thou peaceful lone retreat ! 
Welcome this rude uncultivated ſpot ! 
Where hoſpitality has fix'd her ſeat, 
In humble poverty's ſequeſter d cot. 


Thoſe barren hills that bound yon dreary rocks, 4 
That ſolitary ſtream meand'ring flow ; 

This little paſture, and the ſcanty flocks, 
Have charms which opulence may never know. 


By ſervile tribes and fortune's minions ſcorn'd, 
Remote from crowds, on ſchemes of grandeur bent, 
Here ſimple Nature, ſweetly unadorn'd, 
Dwells with her handmaids, Virtue and Content, 


Within this lowly hut, whoſe tottering roof 
Seems juſt departing from its time-worn thatch z 
A gen'rous pair, compaſſion's nobler proof, 
For ev'ry trav'ler lift the friendly latch, 8 
R 3 4 Tho? 
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" 'Tho' ſmall their income, ample is their mind, 
With few poſſeſſions they've abundant wealth; 


In Nature's bounteous lap they daily find 
Life's choiceſt bleſſings, Innocence and Health, 


Together once they trod its early ſtage, 
Together now they journey down the vale ; 

Paſt ſcenes of youth endear approaching age, 
And waft them onward with a gentle gale, 


One beauteous maid, dear. pledge of nuptial love, 
With artleſs prattle ev'ry care beguiles; 

She, while her parents cheriſh and improve, b | 
Chears all their thoughtful hours with infant ſmiles. 


For her alone they wear a thort-liv'd gloom, 
Her future weal ſtill anxious to ſecure ; 

Content, when ſummon'd to their final doom, 
To leave her honeſt, tho' they leave her poor. 


There the mild tranſports of the ſocial hour, 
Forbid each ill completed wiſh to roam, 

Beſt pleas'd to ſeek retirement's halcyon bow'r, 
And rear their ripening progeny at home, 


Approach this rural ſcene, ye little great, 

Ve ever roving, ever thoughtleſs crew, 
Suſpend awhile magnificence and ſtate, 

To learn contentment from the happy few. 


Come 
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Come too, ye cruel, unrelenting fair, 

W ho from your children baniſh Nature's friend, 
Here view the pattern of maternal care, 

And while contemplating that pattern, mend. 


Come, wearied indigence, forget thy woes, 
This faithful cottage harbours no diſguiſe ; 
Here, undiſturb'd, enjoy a calm repoſe, 
And taſte that comfort which the world denies. 


TO THE MEMORY OF A YOUNG LADY 


AGED EIGHTEEN, 


In vain our tears, lamented maid, are ſhed, 
In vain with fighs we mourn thine early doom; 
The pangs of woe can never reach the dead, 
Or pierce the ſilent manſions of the tomb; 
Yet ſacred ſhade, the tributary ſigh 
Which friendſhip pays, as due to thee, receive; 
While *tis the lot of worth like yours to die, 
It muſt be nature's privilege to grieve. 
Thy tender boſom is no langer warm, 
Thy cheeks will glow with bluſhes now no more ; 
For death, alas! has triumph'd oer a form 
Deſign d to conquer all the world before. 
Hence mortals learn, this truth by heav n deſign'd, 
How frail is life, how ſhort the preſent ſtate; 
And know, that all the virtues of the mind, 


Can ne'er exempt us from the ſtroke of fate. 
_ Then 
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Then while kind heav'n prolongs my fleeting breath, 


Thy bright example let me ſtrive to be; 
That I may meet with joy the ſtroke of death, 
And ſhare, bleſt ſaint ! eternal bliſs with thee. 


AN EPITAPH 


O N 


AN AMIABLE YOUNG LADY. 


As ſhe was once, few of her ſex you'll ſee, 

As ſhe is now, the brighteſt maid muſt be 

She liv'd to die, whodying yet ſhall live, 

While virtue, piety or love ſurvive ; 

Her eyes on all around diffus'd delight, 

And nothing but her goodneſs ſhone more bright. 

Beauty to virtue gave a ſoftening grace, 

And virtue added beauty to her face ; 

She prais'd all worth unconſcious of her own, 

And thought whoe'er had merit ſhe had none ; 

Her uſe of books th' intent of reading ſhew'd, 

Beyond the cloſet practically good; 

Her life for living was the juſteſt plan, 

She charm'd as woman, and ſhe thought as man“. 
Fair reader learn, perfection is deny'd 

To the moſt fair, for faireſt Marcia dy d. 


® Praiſes on tombs are trifles vainly ſpent, 
A man's good name is his beſt monument, 


' EPITAPH 
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EPITAPH ON Miss DRUMMOND, 


DAUGHTER OF THE ARCHBISHOP OF YORR, 


BY MR. MASON, 


Here ſleeps what once was beauty, once was grace 
Grace, that with ſenſe and tenderneſs combin'd, 

To form the harmony of ſoul and face, 

Where beauty ſhines the mirror of the mind, 


Such was the maid, who in the morn of youth, 
In virgin innocence, in nature's pride, 

Had with each art, which owes its charms to truth, 
Sunk in her fathers' fond embrace, and died. 


He weeps ! O, venerate the holy. tear! 
Faith lends her aid to eaſe affliction's load: 

The parent mourns his child upon the bier; 
The Chriſtian yields an angel to his God. 


CONSOLATORVY VERSES. 


ADDRESSED BY MRS, P:LKINGTON TO 1 HUSBAND, 


No more, lov'd partner of my ſoul, 
At diſappointments grieve ; 
Can flowing tears our fate controul, 
Or ſighs our woes relieve ? 
Is | i RIG Ad- 
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Adverſity is virtue's ſchool, 
To thoſe who right diſcern ; 


Let ns obſerve each painful rule, 


Ard each hard leſſon learn. 


When wintry clouds obſcure the ſky, 
And heaven and earth deform, 

If fix'd the ſtrong foundations lie, 
The caſtle braves the ſtorm. 


Thus fix'd on faith's unfailing rock, 


Let us endure a while, 
Misfortune's rude, impetuous ſhock, 
And glory in our toil, 


Tl! fortune cannot always laſt, 
Or though it ſhould remain, 
Vet we each painful moment haſte 
A better world to gain. 


Where calumny no more ſhall wound, 
Nor faithleſs friends deſtroy, 

Where innocence and truth are crown'd 
With everlaſting joy. 


THE FAIR LADY '$S WISH, 


br it be true, celeſtial pow'rs, 
That you have form d me fair, 

And that in all my vaineſt hours, 
My mind has been my care. 


Then 
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Then, in return, I beg this grace, 
As you were ever kind; 
What envious time takes from my face, 
Beſtow upon my mind, 
NEEDHAM's COLLECTION» 


LINES ADDRRSSED TO A YOUNG LADY, 


Mar angels guard thee, with diſtinguiſh'd care, 
And ev'ry bleſſing fall to Cynthia's ſhare ! | 
Thro' flow'ry paths ſecurely may ſhe tread, 

By Fortune follow'd, and by Virtue led; 

While health and eaſe in ev'ry look expreſs, 
The glow of beauty, and the calm of peace : 
Late may ſhe feel the ſofteſt ſtroke of death, 
As roſes droop beneath a Zephyr's breath ; 
Thus, gently fading, peaceful reſt in earth, 
Till the glad ſpring of nature's ſecond birth ; 
Then quit the tranſient winter of the tomb, 
To riſe and flouriſh in immortal bloom, 


LINES, 
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LENS 2 


ADVISING A YOUNG LADY AGAINST LATE $ITa= 
TING UP. 


IMILYATED FROM THE FRENCH OF M. GRESSET, 


No, ſay no more of your late hours, 

See how the roſe, the queen of flowers, 

Repairs its languor in the night, 

And freſhens on return of light : 

Like that your beauty learn to keep, 
By never miſſing midnight ſleep. 


AS aA 
TO LADY JANE GRAY. 


Wren waking terrors rouze the guilty breaſt, 
And fatal viſions break the murd'rer's reſt ; 
When vengeance does ambition's fate decree, 
And tyrants bleed, to ſet whole nations free ; 
Tho? the muſe ſaddens each diſtreſſed ſcene, 
Unmov'd is ev'ry breaſt, and ev'ry face ſerene, 


The 
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The mournful lines no tender hearts ſubdue ; 
Compaſſion 15 to ſuff ring goodneſs due. 
The poet your attention begs once more, 
T” atone for characters here drawn before: 
No royal miſtreſs ſighs through ev'ry page, 
And breathes her dying ſorrows on the ſtage ; 
No lovely fair, by ſoft perſuaſion won, 
Lays down the load of life, when honour's gone. 

Nobly to bear the changes of our ſtate, | 
To ſtand unmov'd againſt the ſtorms of fate, 
A brave contempt of life, and grandeur loſt ; 
Such glorious toils a female name can boaſt. 
Our author draws not beauty's heav'nly ſmile, 
T' invite our wiſhes, and our hearts beguile. 
No ſoft enchantments languiſh in her eye, 
No bloſſoms fade, nor ſick'ning roſes die: 
A nobler paſſion ev'ry breaſt muſt move, 
Than youthful raptures, or the joys of love. 
A mind unchang'd, ſuperior to a crown, 
Bravely defies the angry tyrant's frown ; 
The ſame, if fortune ſinks or mounts on high, 
Or if the world's extended ruins lie: 
With gen'rous ſcorn ſhe lays the ſcepter down; 
Great ſouls ſhine brighteſt, by misfortune ſhown : 
With patient courage ſhe ſuſtains the blow, 
And triumphs o'er variety of woe. 

Ye Britiſh fair! lament in filent woe, 
Let ev'ry eye with tender pity flow : 
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The lovely form through falling drops will ſeem 
Like flow'ry ſhadows on the ſilver ſtream. 

Thus beauty, heav'n's ſweet ornament, ſhall prove 
Enxich'd by virtue, as adorn d by love. 
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TO LADY JANE GRAY, 


Tux palms of virtue heroes oft have worn, 
Thoſe wreaths, to-night, a female brow adorn. 
The deſtin'd ſaint, unfortunately brave, 
Sunk with thoſe altars which ſhe ſtrove to ſave. | 
Greatly ſhe dar'd to prop the juſter fide, 
As greatly with her adverſe fate comply'd, | 
Did all that heav'n cou'd aſk, refign'd and dy'd, 
Dy'd for the land for which ſhe wiſh'd to live, 
And gain'd that liberty ſhe could not give. 
-If your ſoft pity waits upon our woe, 
If filent tears for ſuff ring virtue flow; 
Your grief the muſe's labour ſhall confeſs, 
The lively paſſions, and the juſt diſtreſs, 
Oh! could our author's pencil juſtly paint, 
Such as ſhe was in life, the beauteous faint ; 
Boldly your ſtrict attention might we claim, 
And bid you mark, and copy out the dame. 
No wandring glance one wanton thought confeſs'd, 


No guilty wiſh inflam'd her ſpotleſs breaſt ; —_ 
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The only love that warm'd her blooming youth, 
Was, huſband, England, liberty, and truth. 

For theſe ſhe fell ; while, with too weak a hand, 
She ſtrove to ſave a blind ungrateful land. 

What ſenſe of ſuch a bounty can be ſhown ! 

But heav'n muſt make the vaſt reward its own, } 
And ftars ſhall join to form her future crown, 
Your gratitude with eaſe may be expreſs d; 

Strive but to be, what ſhe wou'd make you, bleſs'd. 
Confirm but to yourſelves the given good, 

*Tis all ſhe aſks, for all ſhe has beſtow'd. 


P R OIL O G u , 
BY THE REV. DR, LANGHORN, 


TO THE TRAGEDY OF THE INFLIXIBLE CAPTIVE, 
Acted at the Theatre Royal at Bath, 


WRITTEN BY MISS HANNAH MOORE, 


Dzer in the boſom of departed days, 
Where the firſt gems of human glory blaze; 
Where, crown'd with flowers, in wreaths immortal dreſt, 
The ſacred ſhades of ancient virtue reſt ; 
With joy they ſearch, who joy can feel, to find 
Some honeſt reaſon ſtill to love mankind, 
There the fair foundreſs of the ſcene to-night, 
Explores the paths that dignify delight ; 
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The regions of the mighty dead pervades ; 
The Sybil ſhe that leads us to the ſhades. 
O may each blaſt of ruder breath forbear 
To waſte her light leaves on the worthleſs air, 
Since ſhe, as heedleſs, ſtrives not to maintain 
This tender offspring of her teeming brain : 
For this poor birth was no proviſion made, 


A flower that ſprung, and languiſh'd in the ſhade. | 


On Avon's banks, forſaken and forlorn, 
This careleſs mother left her elder born; 
And tho' unlike what Avon hail'd of yore, 


Thoſe giant ſons that Shakeſpeare's banners bore, 


Yet may we yield this little offspring grace, 
And love the laſt and leaſt of ſuch a race. 
Shall the ſtrong ſcenes, where ſenatorial Rome 
Mourn'd o'er the rigour of her Patriot's doom ; 
Where melting Nature, aw'd by Virtue's eye, 
Hid the big drop, and held the burſting figh ; 
Where all that majeſty of foul can give, 
Truth, honour, pity, fair affection live; 

Shall ſcenes like theſe, the glory of an age, 
Gleam from the preſs, nor triumph on the ſtage ? 
Forbid it, Britons ! and, as Romans brave, 
Like Romans boaſt one citizen to ſave. 
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BY DAVID GARRICK, ESQe. 


War ſon of Phyſic but his art extends, 
As well as hands, when call'd on by his friends? 
What landlord 1s ſo weak to make you faſt, 
When gueſts like you beſpeak a good repaſt ? 
But weaker ſtill were he whom fate has plac'd 
To ſoothe your cares, and gratify your taſte, 
Should he neglect to bring before your eyes 
Thoſe dainty Dramas which from genius riſe; 
Whether your luxury be to ſmile or weep, 
His and your profits juſt proportion keep. 
To-night he brought, nor fears a due reward, 
A Roman Patriot by a Female Bard. 
Britons who feel his flame, his worth will rate, 
No common ſpirit his no common fate, [ 
Inflexible and Captive muſt be great. 
How,“ cries a ſuckling fop, thus lounging ſtradling, 
(Whoſe head ſhews want of ballaſt by its noddling,) 
* A woman write? learn, madam, of your betters, 
© And read a noble Lord's Poſthumous Letters, = 
* There you will learn the ſex may merit praiſe, 
* By making Puddings—not by making Plays : 

« They 


| 
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They can make tea and miſchief, dance and fing ; 
Their heads, though full of feathers, can't take wing.” 
I thought they could, Sir ; now and then by chance, 
Maids fly to Scotland, and ſome wives to France. | 


Woman's a trifle—play-thing—like her fan.“ 
Right, Sir, and when a wife the rattle of man. 

And ſhall ſuch things as theſe become the teſt 

Of female worth? the faireſt and the beſt 

Of all heaven's creatures! for ſo Milton ſung us, 

And with ſuch champions, who ſhall dare to wrong us ? 
Come forth, proud man, in all your powers array'd; 
Shine out in all your ſplendor—Who's afraid? 

Who on French wit has made a glorious war, 
Defended Shakeſpear, and fubdu'd Voltaire ? 
Woman*—— Who, rich in knowledge, knows no pride, 
Can boaſt ten tongues, and yet not ſatisfied : 


He ſtill went noddling on Do all ſhecan, ] 


| Woman+—Who lately ſung the ſweeteſt lay; 
A woman, woman, woman, f ſtilI ſay. 


Well then, who dares deny our powerand might ? 
will any married man diſpute our right? | 
Speak boldly, Sirs, - your wives are not in ſight, 

* Mrs. Montague, Author of an Eſſay on the Writings of Shake- 
ſpear, 

+ Mrs, Carter, well known for her {kill in ancient and modern 
languages, 


t Mis Aikin, who lately publiſhed ſome excellent Poems. 
What 
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What are you ſilent? Then you are content; 
Silence, the proverb tells us, gives conſent, 
Critics, will you allow our honeſt claim ? 

Are you dumb too? This night has fix d our fame. 


EPILOGU E, 
Written by Mr. Gaza 1cx, ſpoken by Mrs. Yates. 


ExaAausTED quite with priſons, Ake and death, 
Permit me here to take a little breath 
You, who have ſeen my actions, know their ſprings, 
Say, are we women ſuch inſipid things? 
Say, Lords of the Creation, mighty men! 
In what-have you ſurpaſs'd us, where ? and when ? 
I come to know to whom the palm is due; 
To us weak veſlels or to ſtronger you? _ 
Againſt your conquering ſwords I draw——my fan, 
Come on !—now parry Marg'ret if you can. 

[ Sets her/clf in a poſture of defence, 
Stand up, ye boaſters ! (to the Pit) don't there ſneak- 
ing ſit; | 

Are you for pleaſure, politics, or wit ? 
The boxes ſmile to ſee me ſcold the pit. 
Their turn is next—and, tho' I will not wrong 'em 
A woeful havock there will be among 'em 
You, our beſt friends, love, cheriſh, and reſpect us; 
Not take our fortunes, marry, and negle& us. 


You 


You think, indeed, that, as you pleaſe, you rule us 
And with a ſtrange importance often ſchool us ! 
Yet let each citizen deſcribe a brother, 

PI tell you what you ſay of one another: 

My neighbour leads, poor ſoul, a woeful life, 

A worthy man—but govern'd by his wife ! 

How ſay you ?—what all filent !—then tis true; 
We rule the city—Now, great Sirs, to you. 


[To the Boxes, 


What is your boaſt ? Wou'd yon like me have done 
To free a captive wife, or ſave a ſon ? 
Rather than run ſuch dangers of your lives, 
You'd leave your childzen—and lock up your wives. 
When with your nobleſt deeds a nation rings, 
You are but puppets, and we play the ſtrings, 
We plan no battles—true—but out of ſight, 
Crack goes the fan—and armies haltor fight ! 
You have the advantage, ladies! wiſely reap it, 
And let me hint the only way to keep it : 
Let men of vain ideas have their fill, 


Frown, bounce, ſtride, ſtrut, while you with happy ſkill, 


Like anglers, uſe the fineſt ſil ken thread, 

Give line enough—nor check a tugging head: 
The fiſh will lounder—you, with gentle hand, 
And ſoft degrees, muſt bring the trout to land: 
A more ſpecific noſtrum cannot be 

Probatum ęſ —and never fails with me. 
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TO THE SCHOOL FOR GUARDIANS. 
SPOKEN BY MISS ELLIOT. 


Px ay, may I, Ladies, touch your modiſh life, 
And ſhew good ſenſe and faſhion there at ſtrife ? 
„ Oh! do, Miſs Elliot, ſays a prude with ſpite, 
Pull em to pieces, bring their faults to light; [ 
Pulling to pieces is my dear delight.” - 
Why then each fair one ſeems a dif” rent creature 
From what ſhe's meant, and traveſties her nature, 
Proud of defects, Flirtilla ſwims along | 
Politely weak, and elegantly wrong. 
Thro? the gay round of time, her only care 
To fix the patch, and guide a ſtraggling hair. 
Lady Camilla, form'd to ſeize the rein, 
To rival John, and ſmack along the plain: 
In London ſickens with diſſembled airs, 
And “ help me—help me up theſe odious ſtairs,” 
Nature's beſt gifts we all with pride diſclaim, 
Weliſp, we totter, deaf, and blind, and lame, 
The tongue, indeed, we women ne'er confine ; 
—Scandal's too dear a pleaſure to reſign. 
Scandal, and cards, tea, mirth, and ſpleen, a ball, 
Comus ;—the monkey too! and there's the life of all. 
; A life 
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A life of whim !—till from the faded eye, 8 
And wither'd form, the trembling graces fly. 

There's a true picture I- how do you like it, ladies ? 
How is the light? and how do you think the ſhade is? 
A copy hence our ſimple girl may make, ] 


3 OF a — 8 


Unleſs ſhe ſhould this wiſer counſel take, 
Be rul'd by reaſon for your beauty's ſake. 
Reaſon till gives to radiant eyes their grace, 
Warren's Imperial Milk—for ev'ry face. 
Beauty, ye fair, may forge the lover's chain; 
But the mind's charms your empire muſt maintain, 


*. 


LINES ON BEAUTY. 


Beauty ! thou pretty play thing, dear deceit, 
That ſteals ſo ſoftly o'er the ſtripling's heart, 
And gives it a new pulſe, unknown before, 
The grave diſcredits thee : thy charms expung'd, 
Thy roſes faded, and thy lillies ſoil'd; 
What haſt thou more to boaſt of? will thy lovers 
Flock round thee now, to gaze and do thee homage ? 
Methinks, I ſee thee with thy head low laid; 
Whilſt ſurfeited upon the damaſk cheek, 
The high fed worm, in lazy volumes roll'd, 
Riots unſcar d. For this was all thy caution ? 
For this, thy painful labours at thy glaſs ? 
To improve thoſe charms, and keep them in repair, 
For which the ſpoiler thanks thee not. Foul feeder ! 
Coarſe 


ſe 


Coarſe fare and carrion pleaſe thee full as well, 
And leave as keen a reliſh on the ſenſe. 

Look, how the fair one weeps ! the conſcious tears 
Stand thick as dew drops on the bells of flowers : 
Honeſt effuſion ! the ſwoln heart in vain 

Works hard to put a gloſs on its diſtreſs, 


ADVICE TO A BEAUTIFUL YOUNG 
LADY, 


BgAurv's a flower will ſoon decay, 
It only bloſſoms for a day, 
A vain and empty thing ; 
Its bloom is quickly paſs'd its prime, 
It ſoon will wither and decline, 
Nor knows returning ſpring. 


Learn hence, my fair one, not to prize 

Too much thoſe radiant ſparkling eyes, 
Nor yet that voice divine ; 

Thoſe vermeil lips, that neck ſo fair, 

Thoſe roſy cheeks, that lovely hair, 

Muſt yield to ruthleſs time. 


Thy gentle breaſt let virtue fire, 

And all thy heavenly ſoul inſpire 
With love of gen'rous deeds ; 

To reach the height of noble fame, 

Attend bright wiſdom, lovely maid, 


And follow where ſhe leads. So 
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So ſhall thou ſtill have pow'r to charm, 


When time your beauties ſhall diſarm, 


And leave you unadorn'd: 

Ev'n in the winter of your days, 

Each tongue ſhall celebrate your praiſe, 
With admiration warm'd. 


ADVICE TO A DAUGHTER. 


A friendly precept, Laura, take 
From him, who often, for thy ſake, 
Has ſhed the filent tear; 
Who oft mov'd by parental love, 
In thy behalf, to God aboye, 
Has pour'd the ardent-pray'r. 


Whene'er romorſeleſs ſickneſs came, 

And ſeiz'd thy weak defenceleſs frame, 
No joys could pleaſure give; 

At every groan I felt thy ſmart, 

Till heav'n had bleſt the healing art, 
Look'd down, and bid thee live, 


The toiling Floriſt thus extends 
His kind protection, and defends 
From ev'ry hurtful foe 
The tender plant, till winter's o'er, 
And bluſtering winds no longer roar : 
Then, ſmiling, ſees it blow 


But 
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But ſay, does not his fav'rite ſhare, _ 

Though ſafely rear'd, his conſtant care 
Still to preſerve its bloom; 

Leſt it untimely fade away, 

To gnawing worms become a prey, 
Ard loſe its ſweet perfume, 


Thus I, with anxious hope, await 
The iſſue of thy future fate; 
And, wiſh thee, much inclin'd, 
(While deck'd with ev'ry youthful grace, 
And florid health adorns the face) 
To cultivate the mind, 


The tulip gay, in varied hues, - 

That reigns. an hour, moſt aptly ſliews | | 
Frail Beauty's fleeting bloom: oh | / 

The humble violet's fragrant breath, Eta 1} 

Survives triumphant over death, a 1 
Like Virtue o'er the tomb. 


"8 % 


When Vice array'd in all her charms, ; | 
Courts thee to her deſtructive arms, H 
She tempts but to betray; | 
A paſſing joy is all her pow'r, | 
Look but beyond the preſent hour, 1 
And ruin marks her way.. | 


Should Wealth diſplay her glittering ſtore, | 
And claſſic Science lend her lore, | 
And Honour yield her crown ; 


1 : Re- 
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Remember thoagh they brightly ſhine, 
You muſt the flattering joys reſign, 
When ſome few. years are flown:  - 


Superior to theſe low defires 
Ariſe, exert the ſacred fires 
Of thine immortal ſoul : 
The race of life before thee lies, 
Eternal joy, the mighty prize, 
And heav'n the diſtant goal. 
| o (hoy 11s | WL DRAPER. 


THE CESTUS, OR GIRDLE OF VENUS, 
* 5 esu hai F 173. 2 | 
In this circle, good humour and eaſe, 12 
Sweet words, and kind looks are expreſs d 
A perpetual endeavour to pleaſec, 
And a face with ſweet, {miles ever dreſs'd. 


' 24 * . 


ee £5 4:54 nt Tetis 55; | 
A NEW RON D E A U. 
TO THE FAIR, - | 
Sung at the Pantheon, by Mrs. BARTHELEMON. 


Wov'» ye chaſte Hymen's favour win, 
Britannia's matchleſs fair, 
Be ever mild, like Albion's Queen, 
As ſummer's noontide air, 


p 
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Like her, in ſocial virtues lin, 


And in each grace excel nei io} 100 
Then you, alike, eſteem'd divine, 

In ev'ry heart ſhall dwell, ' 
Wou'd ye, &c. 


E LIZ A TO SUSAN. 


. 


THE WINTER's INVITATION. 


Now by the rude and frowning ſky, 
We muſt within retire ; 

Come, Suſan, come and let us try 
How friends can mirth inſpire, 


In ſpite of rain, and ſnow, and wind, 
We will beguile the day 

And ſome improving methods find, 
To paſs the night away. Hep 


The morning we'll ſome book peruſe, 
Turn over hiſtory's page ; 

And read, what cannot but amuſe, 
Th” events of ev'ry age, 


By way of change, from time to time, 
We'll travels take in hand; © 
And rove in thought from clime toclime, 
Thro' ſeas, and over land, 
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And whilſt, tranſported as we read. 

Our foil is numb'd with ſnows, . 
Walk in ſome. ſanny Indian mead, 

And pluck the bluſhing roſe. 


Shou'd lighter lecture pleaſe us more, 
lt ſometimes may, perchance) 
We'll read ſome work of fancy o'er, 
But no abſurd romane. 


Or, laſtly, in the poets ſeek, \ 
/ Joys not to be expreſs'd ; "FR 
For they, in ev'ry word they ſpeak, 
With tranſports fill the breaſt, 


Along with theſe ſhall have its ſhare, 
A pleaſure as refin'd ; 

Sweet muſic, ſoother of our care, 
And charmer of the mind, 


Midſt theſe, we will our noon-day 
Nor from them will we riſe, 

Till dinner ſhall the ſame ſuſpend, 
And take us by ſurpriſe, _ 


And when from table we retire, 
And night ſucceeds to day, 


We'll, ſippipg tea, chat round the firs, 
Or take our work, or play, | 


| Laſlly, 
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Laſtly, the Bvely dance ſhall not 
(That health may join delight) 
Amidf th' amuſements be forgot 
With which we'll cheer the night. 


Thus, while the elements controul 
Without, whilſt ſtorms aſſail; 

Within ſhall mirth abound my friend, 
And harmony prevail 


THE DUTY OF A WIFE, - 
FROM THE BEAUTIES OF ENCAKESPEARTE, 


Fis | fie! unknit that threatening unkind brow, 
And dart not fcornful glances from thoſe eyes; 
To wound thy lord, thy king, thy governor. - 
It blots thy beauty, as froſts bite the nieads; + 
Confounds thy fame, as whirlwinds ſhake fair buds ; 
And in no ſenſe is meet or amiable. 
A woman mov'd is like a fountain troubled, 
Muddy, ill-ſeeming, thick, bereft of beauty; 
And; while it is ſo, none ſo dry or thirſty _ 
Will deign to fip or touch one drop of it. 
Thy huſband is thy lord, thy life, thy keeper, 
Thy head, thy ſovereign ; one that cares for thee, 
And for thy maintenance ; commits his body 
To painful labour, both by fea and land; 


* 
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To watch the night in ſtorms, the day in cold. 
While thou lieſt warm at home, ſecure and ſafe; 
And craves no other tribute at thy hands 

But love, fair looks, and true obedience; | 
Too little payment for ſo great a debt. 

buch duty as the ſubject owes the prince, 

Even ſuch a woman oweth to her huſband : 

And when ſhe's froward, peeviſh, ſullen, ſour, 
And not obedient to his honeſt will, 

What is ſhe but a foul contending rebel, 

And graceleſs traitor to her loving lord? 

Jam aſham'd that women are ſo ſimple - 

To offer war where they ſhould kneel for peace; 
Or ſeek for rule, ſupremacy, and ſway, 
When bound to love, to honour, and obey. 
Why are our bodies ſoft, and weak,.and ſmooth, 
Unapt to tdiland trouble in the world, , | 
But that our ſoft conditions and our hearts ob baA 
Should well agree with our external parts? | 
Shakeſptare's Taming of the Shrew, R. g. Sc. 2. 
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WIN Ape FOR REMEMBERING 
kad POOR. 1 4 | 
Now winter jo come, with his cold chilling wind, 
And the verdure has dropp'd from the trees; 
All nature ſeems touch'd by the finger of death, 
And the ſtreams are W to freeze. ö 
4 When 
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When wanton young lads: o'er the river can . 
And Flora attends us no more; 

When in plenty you ſit by a good fire-fide,,  * - 
Sure you ought to remember the poor. 


When the cold feather'd ſnow does in plenty deſcend, 
And whiten the proſpect around; * 
When the keen cutting winds from the north ſhall at- 
tend, 
Hard incruſtrating over the ground. 


When the hills and the dales are all candied with white, 
When the rivers congeal to the ſhore, 
When the bright twiakling ſtars, ſhall proclaim a cold 
night, 
Then remember the ſtate of the pure 


When the poor harmleſs hare may be trac'd to the We 
By her footſteps indented in ſnow ; 

When the lips and the fingers are ſtarting with blood; 
When the markſmen a cock-ſhooting go. 


When the poor robin red · breaſt approaches the cot; 
When the icicles hang at the door; 

When the bowl ſmoaks with ſomething reviving and hot, 
That's the time to remember the poor. | 


When a thaw ſhall enſue, and the waters increaſe, 
And the rivers all-inſolent grow; ; 
When the fiſhes from priſon obtain a releaſe; 


When in danger the travellers go. 
8 4 
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| When the meadows are hid by the proud ſwelling flood ; 
When the bridges are uſeful no more: 


When in health you enjoy every thing that 1s good, 
Can you grumble to think on the poor. 


Soon' the day will be here, when a Saviour was born, 
All the world ſhould agree as one voice ; 
All nations unite to ſalute the bleſt morn ; 
All ends of the earth ſhould rejoice. 4 


| Grim death is depriv'd of his all-killing ſting, 
And the grave is triumphant no more 
Saints, angels, and men hallelujahs ſhall ſing, 

And the rich ſhould remember the poor. 


F. To A YOUNG LADY WITH A NOSEQAY, 


_-. Taov ean'ft not ſteal the roſes bloom, 
Va To decorate thy face ; 
But the ſweet bluſh of Modeſty, 

Will lend an equal grace. 


"Theſe violets ſcent the diſtant gale = 
(Beneath in lowly bed) _ 
So riſing worth, new merit gains 
By diffidence o'erſpread, 


Nor 
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Nor wilt thou e'er that lilly's white | 
In thy complexion find; 


Yet innocence may ſhine as fair 
Within thy ſpotleſs mind 


Now, in the op*'ning ſpring of life, 
Let ev'ry flow'ret bloom; 

The budding virtues in thy breaſt 
Will yield the beſt perfame, 


This Noſegay in thy boſom plac'd, 
A moral may convey ; 

For ſoon its brighteſt tints will fade, 
And all its ſweets decay. | 


So ſhort liv'd are the lovely tribes 
Of Flora's tranſient reign ; 
They bud, blow, wither, fall and die, 
Then turn to earth again, 


And thus, my dear, muſt every charm 
Which youth is proud to ſhare ; 
Alike this quick ſucceſſion prove, 

And the ſame truth declare. 


Sickneſs will change the roſeate hue, 
Which glowing health beſpeaks ; 
And age will wrinkle, with its cares, 

The ſmile on Beauty's cheeks, 
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But as that fragrant myrtle wreath, 
Will all the reſt ſurvive ;. - 
So ſhall the mental graces ſtill 
© Through endleſs ages live. 


* 
< 


ro A YOUNG LADY WITH A 
SPINNING WHEEL, 


SILVIA! with the wheel 1 ſend, | 


Take the hints 'twas form'd to lend. 


Emblem this of life is found, | 
While you turn it round and round. 
All the years that roll away, 

Are but circles of a day; _ 
Still the ſame, and till renew'd, 
While ſome diſtant good's purſu'd ; 
Diſtant, for we're never bleſt 

Till the lab ring wheel's at reſt. 
Then the various thread is ſpun ; 
'Then the toil of life 1s done. 
Happy ! if the running twine 
Form'd a ſmooth and even line; 
Not a foul, and tangled clue, 

Not untimely ſnapt intwo. 
Then the full reward is ſure, 

Reſt that ever ſhall endure ; 

Reſt to happineſs refin'd, 


- Bliſs of body and of mind ! 
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TO MIRA WITH A PAINTED FAN 


On one fide an old woman reading with ſpeRacles, her 
crutch ſtanding by her; on the reverſe, virtue ina 
rich-wrought, but looſe, robe, looking upward, and 
giving alms, in an inclining poſture, to a beggar on 
the ground, 


Mira! take this painted fan: 
Of it make the moſt you can, 
When it 1iſes, full diſplay'd, 
To ſupply the cooling ſhade, 
Read theſe maxims there expreſt: 
Shade for man is ſometimes beſt ! 
Life would yield but ſmall delight, 
Were the ſcene for ever bright. 
When the chearing breeze it-ſends, 
Think on whom your. breath depends 
Think that bliſs and life would fail, 
But for Providence's gale ! 
If, to mock the ſtarer's eyes, 
And conceal a bluſh, it riſe ; 
Thus reflect behind the ſcene, 
Will my actions need a ſcreen ; 
When diſplay'd to ev'ry eye ? 
Or will heav'n a ſcreen ſupply # 
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In that aged face you'll ſee 
What ere long your own may be: 
Learn from ev'ry wrinkle there, 
Time's a foe to all that's fair. 

By thoſe ſpectacles you'll read, 
What your orbs may one day need, 

From that crutch this hint purſue : 
I may need ſupporting too. 

Turn it then to Virtue's fide, 
View her form; (but ſtretch it wide!) 


© Virtue, if ſhe's painted right, 


Beſt appears, when moſt in fight, 
Rich her robe! and this implies, 
Wealth is ſometims Virtue's prize. ; 
All with curious fpliage wrought, 
Hence her induſtry be taught ; 
Looſely flowing, to expreſs 
Negligence of mode and dreſs. 
Yet, though looſely flows the veſt, 
Claſpt, with care, acroſs her breaſt! 
Mira wants not to be told, 
Virtue's free, but never bold. 


Think that placid ſmile reveals 


Joys which Virtue only feels; 
Think that eaſy, open air, 
Speaks the unaffected fair. 

See ! ſhe drops her alms inclin'd, 
This denoes her humble mind ; 
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Upwards that ſhe turns her eye, 
Hints her portion in the ſky. 

Show, by folding the machine, 
Virtue may exiſt unſeen, 
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TO MIRA, WITH A REPEATING- 


WATCH, 


Mixa! this machine, you'll find, 
Suits a moralizing mind, 
Has it motion ? 'tis as clear, 
Action is man's proper ſphere. 
Equal ſhould its progreſs prove, 
So through life let Mira move. 
When you forward urge its pace, 
Think it may be Mira's caſe : 
In my paſſage to the ſky, 
Have I linger'd?—let me fly! 
Backwards are the hands convey'd, 
'To the points whence late they ftray'd ? 
Bluſh not, Mira ! to untread | 
Steps that wiſdom never led. 
If it ſtand, reflecting ſay, 
Time for no machine will ſtay: 
Heav'n obſerves; and will it find 
Mira with him or behind ? 
Mark its hands, with thanks to heay'n, 
For each hour and minute giv'n; 


Giv'a 
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Giv'n as means to make us wiſe ;. 
 Giv'n to form us for the ſkies, 

| Falſe if either hand be view'd;, 
Some internal fault conclude : 
Thus if Mira's life ſhould ſin, 

Let her firſt reform within. 

When it ſtrikes the hour, admit 
Silence is not always fit, | 
Ev'ry day it's taſk. purſu'd, 

Hints how thine muſt be renew'd. 

Say, when winding up: alas! 
Human wheels, like thoſe of braſs, 
Soon their functions muſt forego, 
Nought if foreign hand beſtow. 

If, all day, it acted right, 

When ſhe hangs it by at night, 
Then let Mira aſk her heart: 
How have I perform'd my part: 

If it err'd, let Mira pray: 
Heav'n forgive my faults to-day. 

For its uſe, my preſent prize; 
All beſides neglet—deſpiſe : 
Shine its trinkets as they will, 
Trinkets are but trinkets till. 
Mira ! when at court array'd 
All in jewels and brocade, 

If at heart no merit dwell, 

If no deeds that merit tell ; 

Though a Lord ſbould ſmile, or king, 
Thou'rt a glitt'ring uſeleſs thing. 


Tf, 
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If, whate'er its preſent praiſe, 
All its pow'r to ſerve decays ; 
Means to mend it vainly try'd, 
When you caſt it from your fide; 
On a life of virtue paſt 
Joyful retroſpection caſt : 

But let Mira think again, 

Only virtue paſt were vain ; 
Perſeverance, till we die, Pf 
Wins the Chriſtian crown'on high. 


TO A YOUNG LADY. 


LET others prize a form complete, 
And ling the face where beauties meet, 
And praiſe a public toaſt : 
- *Tis not of thoſe we mean to tell, 
Since inward graces far excel 

Whate'er the face can boaſt. 


Tis virtue, virtue we adore, 

Than all the gifts of fortune more, 
Or all this world can give; 

Virtue adorns the human mind: 

"Tis virtue beautifies mankind, 
And points the way to live. 
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What boots a face from freckles free? 

Or what the cheeks where we may ſee 
Ten thouſand graces riſe? 

Beauty's, alas! a fading flow'r, 

That comes and goes, within an hour, 
That lives by turns and dies. 


What then avails a painted face ? 
Or what a ſhape, with ev'ry grace, 
That's delicately fine? 
Beauries like theſe to time give way, 
They laſt but one ſhort flying day, 
No more then yours than mine, 


Learn hence, my fair, then wiſely learn 

With juſt contempt the girl to ſpurn, 
Whoſe worth we no-where find: 

Deſpiſe the giddy thoughtlefs maid, 

Who prizes beauty that muſt fade, 
Regardleſs of her mind. 


Go, wiſer thou, improve thy mind, 

With all the virtues thou canſt ind. 
And ev'ry ſocial grace: 

Learn thou t' adorn thy growing ſenſe, 

The gen'rous gift of Providence | 
And leave to heaven thy face. 


No longer then, ye lovely fair, 

With pride regard your flowing hair, 
Or neck, or eyes, or noſe; | | 

Remember 
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Remember outward graces fade, 
And oh ! the faireſt, lovelieſt, maid 
Falls like the bluſhing roſe, - 43s 


AUTUMN. 


I at my window fit, and ſee 
Autumn his ruſſet fingers lay 

On ev'ry leaf of ey'ry tree; 
Icall : but Summer will not ſlay. 


She flies, the boaſting goddefs flies, 
And, pointing where th eſpaliers ſhoot, 


Deſerve my parting gift, ſhe cries, 
I take the leaves, but not the frult. 


Let me the parting gift improve, * 
And emulate the juſt reply, 
As life's ſhort ſeaſons ſwift remove, 


Ere fixt in Winter's froſt 1 lie. 


Health, beauty, vigor, now decline, 
The pride of Summer's ſplendid day, 
Leaves, which the ſtem muſt ſoon reſign, 
The moutnful prelude of decay. 


But 
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But let fair virtue's fruit remain, 
Though ſummer with my leaves be fled, 
Then, not deſpis'd, I'll not complain, 
But cheriſh Autumn in her ſtead, 


THE FALL OE THE LEAF, 
WE ALL DO FADE AS A'LEAF, ISAIAH Ixiv. 6. 


Sex the leaves around us falling, 
Dry aud wither'd to the ground, 
Thus to thougktiefs mortals calling, 

In a ſad and folemn ſound : 


Sons of Adam, once in Eden, 
| When, like us, he blighted fell ; 
Hear the lecture we are reading, 
Tis, alas I the truth we tell. 


Virgins much, too much preſuming, 
On your boaſted white and red, 
View us late in beauty blooming, 


Number'd now among the dead. 


Griping miſers, nightly waking, 
See the end of all your care! 

Fled on wings of our own making, 
We have left our owners bare. 
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Sons of honour, fed on praiſes, 
Flutt'ring high in fancied worth ; 
Lo! the fickle air that raiſes, 
Brings us down to parent earth. 


Learned ſophs, in ſyſtems jaded, 
Who for new ones daily call, 
Ceaſe at length, by us perſuaded : 
Ev'ry leaf muſt have it's fall, 


, Youths, though yet no loſſes grieve you, 
Gay in health and maaly grace, 

Let not cloudleſs ſkies deceive you: 
Summergives to Autumn place, 


Venerable fires, grown hoary, 
Hither turn th* unwilling eye; 

Think amid your falling glory, 
Autumn tells a Winter nigh. 


Yearly in your courſe returning, : | . 
Meſſen gers of ſhorteſt ſtay, 

Thus we preach this truth concerning: 
Heaven * earth ſhall paſs away. 


On the tree of life eternal, 

Man, let all thy hopes be : 7 
Which alone, for ever vernal 

Bears a leaf that ſhall not fade. 


PYTHA®- 
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PYTHAGORAS'Ss GOLDEN VERSES, 


Frs r, the great gods thy utmoſt rev'rence claim :: 
Uſe, with religious awe, their ſacred name. 
Aſſur'd they view thy ways, let nought controul 
The oath thou once haſt bound upon thy ſoul. 
Next, to the heroes bear a grateful mind, 
Whoſe gen'rous cares and toils have bleſt mankind. 
Let juſt reſpect in decent rites array*d 
To the immortal Manes ſtill be paid. 
Honour thy parents and the next of kind, 

And virtuous men in equal bond combin'd, 
- Uſeful and ſteady let thy life proceed; 
Mild ev'ry word, good-natur'd ev'ry deed. . * 
Oh! never, with the man thou low'ſt, contend - 
But bear a thouſand frailties from thy friend. 
Raſhly enflam'd, vain ſpleen, and light ſurmiſey, 
To real feuds and endleſs diſcords riſe, 

Ober luſt, o'er anger, keep the ſtricteſt rein: 
Subdue thy ſloth, thy appetite reſtrain. 
With no vile action venture to comply; 
No though unſeen by ev'ry mortal eye. 
Above all wiineſles thy conſcience fear, 
And more than all mankind thyſelf revere. 

One way let all thy words and actions tend, 
Reaſon their conſtant guide, and truth their end. 
And ever mindful of thy mortal ſtate, 

How quick, how various are the turns of fate ;, 


How 
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How here, how there the tides of fortune roll; 2 

How ſoon impending, death concludes the whole z 

"Compoſe thy mind; and free from anxious ſtrife, 

Endure thy portion of the ills of life | 

"Though ſtill the good man ſtands ſecure from harms, 

Nor can misfortune wound whom virtue charms, 

Diſcourſe in. common converſe, thou wilt find, 

Some to improve, and ſome to taint thy mind : 

Grateful to that a due obſervance pay; p 

Beware, leſt this entice thy thoughts aſtray ; | 

And untruths bold, which thou art forc'd to hear, 

Receive diſcreetly with a patient ear. 

| Would'& thou be juſtly rankt among the wiſe ? , 

Think, ere thou do; ere thou reſolve, adviſe, 

Still let thy aims with thy experience ſquare, | 
And plan thy conduct with ſagacious care. f 
Bo ſhalt thou all thy courſe with pleaſure run, 

Nor wiſh an action of thy life undone. 
Among the various ends of thy deſires, 

*Tis no inferior place thy health requires, 
Firmly for this from all acceſs refrain ; 

Thy cups be mod'rate, and thy diet plain. 

Nor yet inelegant thy boards ſupply ; 

But ſhun the nauſeous pomp of luxury. 15. 

Of ſpleen by chearful converſe, ſtem the flood: 
Let honeſt labour purify thy blood. 

Each night, ere needful ſlumber ſeal thy eyes, 

Home to thy ſoul let theſe reflexions riſe: 

«© How has to-day my duty been expreſt ? 
% What have I done, omitted, or tranſgreſt ? 


Then 


- 
— 
9 » 
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Then mourn the moments thou haſt idly ſpent, 


The reſt will yield thee comfort and content, 
Be theſe good rules thy ſtudy and delight: 
Practiſe by day, and ponder them by night. 


VO! 4+ rer. 


Avtev, ye groves—adieu, ye plains ! | 
All nature mourning lies; | 

See gloomy clouds, and thick*ning rains, 
Obſcure the lab'ring ſkies, 


See from afar th? impending ſtorm, © 
With ſullen haſte appear; 

See Winter comes, a dreary form, 
To rae © the —_— crak CNET 


©” 


No more the lambs with Sate bosse, * 


Rejoice the gladden'd ſighht; 
No more the gayenamell'd ground, 
Or Sylvan ſcenes delight, 


Thus, O Maria! much lov'd maid, 
Thy earthly charms ſhall fail; 
The roſe muſt droop, the lily fade, 

And Winter ſoon. you 


Again, the lik, ſweet bird of day, 
May riſe on active wing: 

Again, the ſportive herds may play, 

And hail reviving Spring. 


But youth, my fair, ſees no return, 
The pleaſing bubbles o'er ; 

In vain its fleeting joys you mourn, 
They fall, to bloom no more. 


Haſte then, dear girl! that time improve, 
Which art can ne*er regain 

In bliſsful ſcenes of mutual love, 
With ſome diſtinguiſh'd ſwain, 


So ſhall Life's ſpring, like jocund May, 
Paſs ſmiling and ſerene ; 

Thus Summer, Autumn, glide away, 
And Winter cloſe the ſcene ! 


THE DYING ROSE. 


APCLTATIVE> 


The balmy. zephyrs breath'd their ſtore, _ 
And wav'd the gentle breeze; | 
The buſy day of tdil was o'er, 
And Nature ſought for caſe, 
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Twas near a daiſy- ſprinkled * 
A bluſhing roſe I found, | 
Wafting' its odours in the air, 
Its ſweetneſs on the ground. 3 
A Sweet 
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Sweet flow'r, I cry'd, how ſhort thy bloom! 
And ſnatch'd it to my breaſt; 

Here may'ſt thou ſhed thy laſt perfume, 
And find eternal reſt, 


Yet no, — to Delia's boſom ſteal, 
Who boaſts her youthful prime, 
And tell her plainly that her charms 

Too ſoon muſt fade like thine. 


Then on her boſom breathe thy laſt, 
While I thy fate deplore ! | 

And mark with ſorrow at thy doom, 
That thou ſbalt bloom ; more ! 


THE PAINTED BABY. 
ADDRESSED TO YOUNG LADIES 


Sen how this painted, ſmiling toy, 
Gives little miſs a mighty jay, 
To make it gaily ſhine. | 
Sometimes ſhe rocks it in her arms, 
And firives to ſoothe, with utmoſt charms, 
| Her baby, grown ſo fine. 


With ribbons ſhe adorns its hair, 
To make its beauty look more fair; 
And decks the head! with lace; 
Sometime 
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Sometimes ſhe lays it on a bed, 
Where crimſon curtains round are ſpread, 
To guard the quiet place, 


Soon after, as the humour turns, 
Againſt this babe her anger burns, 
And ſhe begins to chide; 
Threatens her plaything with a rod, 
And makes the image look but odd; 
Stripp'd of its borrow'd pride. 


We ſmile at this diverting ſcene ; 
. We think ſuch entertainment mean, 
And trifling this affair: 
Yet, when advanc'd to riper years, 
More folly in our lives appears, 
And unavailing cars, 


Some tempting idol we admire; 
Perhaps to airy fame aſpire, 
Hecauſe we think it bright; 
Or, tempted elſe with glitt'ring ore, 
Our wand' ring fancies vainly ſoar 
In ſearch of falſe delight. 


The darlings which we entertain, 
Not only empty are, and vain, 
But often deeply hurt; 
Whereas the child's delightful play, 
Helps her to paſs each harmleſs day, 
- 7 In fancy's 1 1 ſport. 


420 POETRY. 
ON A ROBIN RED-BREASH＋ 


Who took up kis reſidence in Briſtol Cathedral, and 
accompanied the Organ with his ſinging. 


SRE r ſocial bird! whoſe ſoft harmonious lays 
Swell the glad ſong of thy Creator's praiſe, 

Say, art thou conſcious of approaching ills, 

Fell winter's ſtorms, the pointed blaſt that kills? 
Shun'ft thou the ſavage North's unpitying breath? 
Or cruel man's more latent ſnares of death? 
Here dwell ſecure, here with inceſſant note, 
Pour the ſoft muſic of thy trembling throat; 
Here, gentle bird, a ſure afylum find, 

Nor dread the chilling froſt, nor boiſterous wind : 
No hoſtile tyrant of the feather'd race, 
Shall dare invade thee in this hallow'd place; 
Nor, while he fails the liquid air along, 

Check the ſhrill numbers of thy chearful ſong; 3 
No cautious gunner, whoſe unerring fight 
Stops the ſwift eagle in his rapid flight, 

Shall here diſturb my lovely ſongſter's reſt, 

Nor wound the plumage of his beauteous breaſt ; 
The truant ſchook-boy, who, in wanton play, 
With viſcid lime involves the treach'rous ſpray, 
In vain ſhall ſpread the wily ſnare for thee, 

Alike ſecure thy = and n 


peace 
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Peace, then, {weet warbler, to thy flutt'ring hear“, 
Defy the rage of hawks, and toils of art ; | 

Now ſhake thy downy plumes, now gladlier pay 
Thy grateful tribute to each riſing day; 
Whilecrowds below their willing voices raiſe, 

To ſing with holy zeal Jehovah's praiſe! 

'Thou, pexched high, fhalt hear th* adoring throng, 
Catch the warm ſtrains, and aid the ſacred fong! 
Increaſe the ſolemn chorus, and inſpire 


Each tongue with muſic, and each heartwith fire! 
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SELIM/; OR, THE SHEPHERD'S MORAL, 
AN EC LOGE. 


© Ys Perſian maids, attend your poet's lays, 
And hear how ſhepherds paſs their golden days. 
© Not all are bleſt whom fortune's hand ſuſtains 

© With wealth in courts, nor all that haunt the plains ; 
Well may your hearts believe the truth I tell; 

© *Tis virtue makes the bliſs where'er we dwell,” 
Thus Selim ſung, by ſacred truth inſpir'd: 

Nor praiſe, but ſuch as truth beſtow'd, defir'd : 
Wiſe in himſelf, his meaning ſongs convey'd, 
Informing morals to the ſhepherd maid 

Or taught the ſwains that ſureſt bliſs to find, 
What groves nor ſtreams beſtow—a virtuous mind. 
When ſweet and bluſhing, like a virgin bride, 
The radiagt morn reſum'd her orient pride; 
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When wanton gales along the vallies play; 

Breath on each flower, and bear their ſweets away z 
By Tygris wand'ring ways he ſat, and ſung” 

This uſeful leſſon for the fair and young: | 

* YePerſian dames', he ſaid, To you belong 

© (Well may they pleaſe) the morals of my ſong, 
No fairer maids, I truſt, than you are found, 
© Grac'd with ſoft arts, the peopl'd world around! 
The morn that lights you, to your loves ſupplies 

© Each gentler ray, delicious to your eyes; 

For you thoſe flowers her fragrant hands beſtow, 

* And your's the love that kings delight to know, 

© Yet think not theſe all beauteous as they are, 
be beſt kind bleſſings heav'n can grant the fair, 

* Who truſt alone in beauty's feeble ray, 

* Boaſt but the worth. Balſora's ® 'pearls diſplay ! 

* Drawn from the deep, we own the ſurface bright; 
But dark within, they drink no luſtr*ous light, 
Such are the maids, and ſuch the charms they boaſt, 
© By ſenſe unaided, or to virtue loſt. 

Self- flattꝰring ſex, your hearts believe in vain, 
That Love ſhall blind, when once he fires the ſwain ; 
Or hope a lover by your faults to win, 

© As ſpots on ermine beautify the ſkin : 

* Whoſeeks ſecure to rule be firſt her care, 

Each ſofter virtue that adorns the fair; 

Each tender paſſion man delights to find 

© The lov'd perfection of a female mind. | 
© Bleſs'd were the days when wiſdom held her reign, 
And ſhepherds ſought heron the filent plain; 


With 
» 71:'g1l-h of that name famovg for the pearly fiſhery, 
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Wich truth ſhe wedded in the ſec ret grove; | 
Immortal truth! and daughters bleſs'd their love. 
© Oh! haſte, fair maids! ye virtues come away! 
* Sweet peace and plenty lead you on your way. 
The balmy ſhrub for you ſhall love our ſhore. 
* By Ind excell'd, or Araby no more, 
« Loſt to our fields, for ſo the fates ortait, #8 
« Thedear deſerters ſhall return again. 
Come thou, whoſe thoughts as limpid ſprings are . 
To lead the train, ſweet modeſty appear: 
Here make thy court amidſt our rural ſcene, _ 
And ſhepherd girls ſhall own thee for their —_ 
+ With thee thy chaſtity, of all afraid, 
* Diſtruſting all, a wife ſuſpicious maid ; 
© © But man, the moſt—not more the wodntdla doe 
Fold the ſwift falcon for her deadly fo. 
© Cold is her breaſt, Ike flow'rs that drigk the dew, 
A filken veil conceals her from the view. = 
No wild defires. amidſt thy train be kopp, 
But faith, whoſe heart is fix d on one alone: 
* Deſponding meekneſs, with her down · caſt eyes, 
And friendly pity, full of tender ſighs; 
And love the laſt: by theſe your hearts approve 
© Theſe are the virtues that muſt lead to love,” 

Thus ſung the ſwain ; and ancient legends ſay, | 
'The maids of Bagdat verify the lay: 
Dear to the plains, the virtues came along; 
The ſhepherds loy'd, and Selim bleſt his ſong, 


F 
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TENDERNESS OF MIND 
ON TAKING OF BID NESTS» 


I have found out a gift for my fair: _ 
I have found where the wood-pigeons breed 
But let me that plunder forbear! 
 Shewill fax hes barbarous deed. | 


For Mg ne'er can be true, ſhe ayers, 
Who can rob a poor bird of its young : : 

And I lov'd her the more when I heard ; 
Such tenderneſs fall from her tongue. | 


1 have keard' her with Greethefs unfold, 

Ho that pity was due to a 'dove 3 3 

That it ever attended the bold; 
And ſhe call'dit the kiſter of love. 


SHENSTONE 


THE FIRE 8IDE 
| xx px. carrox. 


Dean Chloe, while che buſy crowd, 
The vain, the wealthy, and the proud, 
I folly's maze advance ; 


Tho? 
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Tho' ſingularity and pride, 
Be call'd our choice, we'll ſtep aſide, 
; Nor join the giddy dance. 


From the gay world we'll oft retire 
To our our own family and fire, 
Where love our hours employs ; 
No noiſy neighbour enters here, 
No intermeddling ſtranger near, 
To ſpoil our heart · felt joys. 


If ſolid happineſs we. prize, n 
Within our breaſts this jewel lies ; ; 

And they are fools who roam: 
The world has nothing to beſtow ? vitae 
From our own ſelves our n 

And e hut—our home. 
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Of ret was Noah's dove berfb. | IRE 
When with impatient wing ſhe left 

That ſafe retreat - the ark; 
Giving her vain excurſion o'er, ) 
Fhe diſappointed bird once more 

Explor'd the facred bark. 


Tho! fools ſpurn Hymen's gentle pow'rs, 
We, who improve his golden hours, 

By ſweet experience know, 
That marriage, rightly underſtood, 
Gives to the tender and the good, 

A Paradiſe below. 
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Our babes ſhall richeſt comforts bring, 
If tutor'd right, they'll prove a ſpring 
Whence pleaſures ever riſe : 
We'll form their minds, with ſtudious care, 
To all that's manly, good, and fair, 
And train them for the ſkies, 


While they our wiſeſt hours engage, 

They't joy our youth, ſupport our age. 
And crown our hoary hairs: 

They'll grow in virtue ev'ry day, 

And thus our fondeſt loves repay, | = 
And 3 : | 


$4 hal iN 0 
No tere end 21 ot own, - 
Whileto:the world we live unknown,  - 

Or by the world ſunget?: - " 
Monarchs! we envy not your tate, 8 ö 
We look with pity on'the great; * 

And Rs Wt en 


Our portion is not pe lsdeed, 

But then how little do we need, 
For nature's calls are few 

In this the art of living lies, 

To Want no more than to ſuffice, 
And make that little do. 


We'll therefore reliſh with content, 
Whate'er kind Providence has ſent, * 
Nor aim beyond our pow'r: _— 
ö For 
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For if our ſtock be very ſmall, 
"Tis prudence to enjoy it all, 
Nor loſe the preſent hour. 


To be reſign'd, when ills betide, . 
Patient, when favours are deny'd, 
And pleas'd with favours givn: 
Dear Chloe, this is wiſdom's part, 
This is that incenſe of the heart 
Whoſe fragrance ſmells to heav'n, 


We'll ak no long protradted treat, 
(Since winter life is ſeldom ſweet) 
But when our feaſt is o'er: 
Grateful from table we'll retire, 
Nor grudge our ſons with envious eyes 
The relics of our ſtore. 


Thus hand in hand thro” life we'll | gn 
Its checquer'd paths of joy and Woe, | 
With cautious ſteps we'll tread: 
Quit its vain ſcenes without a tear, 
Without a trouble or a fear, 
And mingle with the dead. 
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While conſcience, like a faithful friend, 
Shall thro* the gloomy vale attend, 
And chear our dying breath: 
Shall, when all other comforts ceaſe, 
Like a kind angel, whiſper peace,. 
And ſmooth the bed of dex. 
SLANDER 


POETRY, 


SLANDER, 


A VISION, BY DR; COTTON; 


| Infcribed to Miſs TAs a 


My lovely girl, I write for you 

And pray believe my viſions true; 

They'll form your mind to eyery grace t 

They'll add new beauties your face: 

And when old age impairs your prime, 

You'll wiompho.cs the fog f time. 
Childhood and youth engage my 1 oh 

fis labour loſt to talk to men. = | 

Youth may, perhaps, reform, „ when wrong, 

Age will not liſten to my long. 1 

He who at fifty is a fool, t 

Is far too ſtubborn grown for ſchool. 


What is that vice which fiill prevails, 
When almoſt every paſſion fails ; 
Which with our very dawn begun, 
Nor ends, but with our ſetting ſun ;. 
Which, like a. noxious weed, can ſpoil 
The faireſt low'rs, and choak the ſoil? 
Tis Slander,—and, with ſhame I own, | 
The vice of human-kind alone. 
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Be Slander then my leading dream 
Tho? you're a ſtranger to the theme; 
Thy ſofter breaſt, and honeſt heart, 2 
Scorn the defamatory art; | 
Thy ſoul aſſerts her native ſkies,. 


Lo 


Nor aſks detration's wings to riſe : 


In foreign ſpoils let others ſhane,” 
Intrinſic. excellence is thine. 


The bird, in peacock's plumes who ſhone, 
Could plead no merit of her own : 


The filly theft betray'd her pride, 
And fpoke her poverty water | 


Th' infidious e 18 weed. 
Than the poor rogue who Salts peice parks.” ; 
Say, he purloins your glitt'ring ſtore; 

0 Who takes your gold, takes wh uo more 3 
Perhaps he pilfers—to be fed— _ * 20 
Ah! guiltleſs wretch, who ficals for bread 1 


But the dark villain, who ſhall aim 


To blaſt, my fair, thy ſpotleſs name, 
He'd fteal a precious gem away, 

Steal what both 7ndics can't repay 

Here the ſtrong pleas of want are vain, 


Or the more impious pleas of grime. 


No finking family to fave! * 


No gold to glut th' inſatiate knave * 


Improve the hint of Shaksſteard' tongue, 
Twas thus immortal Shakeſpeare * | 


And 
» Othetty, | 
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And truſt the bard's unerring rule, 
For Nature was that Poet's ſchool. 


* 


At was nodding in my chair, 
I ſaw a rueful wild appear: | 
No verdure met my aching ſight, 
But hemlock, and cold aconite ; | 
Two very pois'nous plants, tis true, 
But not ſo bad as vice to youn 


The dreary proſpect ſpread ions 1 
Deep ſnow had whiten'd all the ground? 
A black and barren mountain nigh, 
Expos'd to-ewry friendleſs fry t ! 
Here fqul-mouth'd Slander lay — . 1 
Her ſnaky treiſes hiſa'd behind: | 

* Abloated toad - ſtool zaig'd her E 

«« The plumes of eme her bed: 
She-fed upon the yiper's broad. 
And * hee! 3 chin nah blo 


The cif 8 wand * ur 
Were witneſs to her diſtant (ways. 
The tytant claim'd.a mightier boſk _ 
Than the proud Penfan e er could boaſt. 

No conqueſt grac'd Dariu:” Son + ; 
By his own numbers half undone !. 
* Garth's Diſpenſary. 7 
+ Xepxes, King of Perfia and fon of Darius. He invaded 
Greece with an army conſiſting of more than a million ef men 
ome ſay more- than two millions) who, together with- their 


cattle, periſhed in great meaſure through thu inability of the coun- 
tries to ſupply ſuch a vaſt hoſt with proviſion, 
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Succeſs attended Slander's pow r, 
She reap'd freſh laurgle ey'ry hour. 
Her troops a deeper ſcarlet wore 
Than ever armies knew before. 


No plea divert the fury's rage, 
The fury ſpares nor ſex nor age. 
Ev'n merit, with deſtructive charms, 
Provokes the vengeance of her arms. 


Whene'er the tyrant ſounds to war, 
Her canker'd trump ĩs heard afar. 
Pride, with a heart unknown to Yield, 
Commands in chief, and guides the field. 
He ſtalks with vaſt gigantic ſtride, | 
And ſcatters fear and ruin wide. 

So th' impetuous torrents ſweep 
At once whole nations to the deeps 


Revenge, that baſe * Heerien, known 
A chief ſupport of Shander*s throne, 
Amidit the bloody crowd is feen, 
And Treach*ry brooding in his Mien; 
The monſter often chang*d his gait, 
But march*drefoly'd, and fix d his fate. 
Thus the fell kite, whom hunger ſtings, © © © 
Now ſlowly moves * outſtretch'd wings 8. 

| No 


* Heſperia includes hal. Je ** che iohaditants 
" of both are remarkable for their revengeſyl diſpoſition, 14 
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Now ſwift as lightning bears away, 
And darts upon his trembling prey. 


Envy commands a ſecret band, 
With ſword and poiſon in her hand. 
Around her haggard eye - balls roll; 
A thouſand fiends poſſeſs her ſoul, 
The artful, unſuſpected ſpright 
With fatal aim attacks by night. 
Fler troops advance with ſilent tread, 
And ſtab the hero in his bed; 
Or ſhoot the wing d malignant lie, 
And female honours pine and die. 
So prowling wolves, when darkneſs reigns, 
Intent on murder ſcour the plains ; 
Approach the folds where lambs repoſe, 
Whoſe guileleſs breaſts ſuſpect no foes; 
The ſavage gluts his ſierce deſires, 
And bleating innocence __— 


Slander mild bersbiy⸗ to view 
How wide her daily oonqueſts grew: 
Around the crowded levees wait, 
Like oriental ſlaves of ſtate: 

Of either ſex whole armies , 
But Ar the fair and beſt. 


BY Is it a Gr of friendſhip? can” 

| To ſay what female friends I ſaw ? 
Slander aſſumes the idol's part, 
And claims the tribute of the heart. 


The 
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The beſt, in ſome unguarded hour, 

Have bow'd the knee, and own'd ber pow *r. 
Then let the Poet not reveal 

What candour wiſhes to conceal. 


If I beheld ſome faulty fair, 
Much werfe delinquents crowded them: 
Prelates in ſacred lawn I ſaw, 

Grave phyſic, and loquacious law ; 
Courtiers, like ſummer flies, abovnd, 
And hungry poets ſwarm around. 

But now my partial ſtory ends, 

And makes my females full amends. 


If Albion's iſle ſuch dreams fulfils, 3 
Tis Albion's iſle which cures cheſe il: 
Fertile of every worth and grace, - , 
Which warm the heart, and fluſh the hae.” 


Fancy diſclos'd a ſmiling train 
Of Britiſh nymphs that tripp'd the plain : 
Good-nature firſt, a ſylvan queen, 
Attir'd in robes of chearful green: 
A fair and ſmiling virgin ſhe! 
With ev'ry charm that ſhines in thee. 
Prudence aſſum'd the chief command, 
And bore a mirror in herhand; _, 
Grey was the matron's head by age, 
Her mind by long experience ſage ; | 
Of every diſtant ill afraid, nr 
And anxious for the limp” ring waid. _ | 
The graces danc'd before the fair ; 
And white-rob'd Innocence was there. 
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The trees with golden fruits were crown'd, 
And riſing flow'rs adorn'd the ground; 
The ſun diſplay'd each brighter ray, 
And ſhone. in all the pride of day. 


When Slander, ſicken'd at the fight, 
And fkulk'd away to ſhun the light. 


=, * 


ON THE DEATH OF A FAVOURITE CAT, 


DROWNED-IN A TUB OF GOLDEN FISHES, 


Twas crialefixrale's fe, 


© Where China's gayeſt art had dy d 


The azure flow 'rs that blow; 

Demureſt of the tabby kind, 

The penfive Selima reclin'd, 
Gaz'd on the lake below, * 


Her conſcious tale her joy dnclapa, 
The fair round face the ſnowy beard 
The velvet of her paws : 
The coat that with the tortoiſe yies— 
Her ears of; jet, and em'rald eyes — 
She ſaw, and purr 'd applauſe, 


Still had ſhe gaz d; but midſt the tide 
Two beauteous forms were ſeen to güde, 
The genii of the fiream. 1 | 
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Their ſcaly armours tyrian hue, 
Thro' richeſt purple to the view, 
Betray'd a golden gleam, 


The hapleſs nymph with wonder ſaw 

A whiſker firſt, and then a paw ; .- 
With many an ardent wiſh, 

She ſtretch'd in vain to reach the prize; 

What ſemale heart can gold deſpiſe ?— 

What Cat's averſe to fiſh ? 


Preſumptuous maid! with looks intent, 
Again ſhe ſtreteh'd again ſhe bent, 
Nor knew the gulf between: 
Malignant fate ſat by and ſmil'd, 
The ſlipp'ry verge her feet beguil'd 
She tumbl'd n! in. 


Eight times emerging from the flood, 

She mew'd to ev'ry wat'ry god, 
Some ſpeedy aid to ſend ; 

No dolphin came—no nereid fiirr'd ; ;, 

Nor cruel Tom nor Suſan heard. 


A fav'rite has no friend. 


* 
! 


From hence, ye beauties ed, 

Know, one falſe ftep is ne'er retriev d, 
And be with caution bold; 

Not all that tempts your wandring eyes 

And heedleſs hearts, is lawſul prize; 

Nor all that glitters gold. 


HAPI- 


But reſt in everlaſting peace of mind. 


Wo POETRY, 


HAPPINESS. 
FROM JANE SHORE, | 


To be good, is to be happy.—Angels 
Are happier than men, becauſe they are better, 
Guilt is the ſaurce of forrow ; tis the fiend— 
Th' avenging fiend, that follows us behind 
With whips and ſtings: the bleſt know one this, | 


And find the height of all their heay'n is FRY 


— 
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A FRAGMENT. | LETT 


WͥEN +ecent in the vomb lay, 
*Ere yet my life began; 

Thy care preſerv'd the ſleeping clay, 
And form'd ĩt into binn 1 2 


7 
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Oh! may this frame that riſing gew 
Beneath thy plaſtic hands, | . 
Be ſtudious ever to purſue ef” 
Whate'er oy will commands. 


ne foul that moves this earthly toad, 
Thy ſemblance let it bear; 1. 
Nor loſe the traces of the Gd 2 00 
"Who pho) his 1 image Wer 1555 8 


